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ALONE  ON  A  WIDE  WIDE   SEA 


CHAPTEE   I 

PIEETOWN 

I>'  the  West  of  England  stands  a  city  sur- 
rounded by  hills.  Its  streets  are  wide,  its 
shops  fine  and  plentiful,  and  there  are  many 
handsome  and  some  stately  terraces  of  houses 
in  it.  In  the  heart  of  the  city  a  gem 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  rears  its  admir- 
able tower,  and  this  fine  old  structure  is 
known  everywhere  as  the  Abbey  Church. 

How  am  I  to  convey  to  one  who  has 
never  beheld  them  the  beauties  of  the  scene 
when  viewed    from  some    commanding   erci- 
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nence — say  on  a  rich  autumn  afternoon  whilst 
the  sun  paints  every  object  a  tender  red,  and 
before  the  shadows  have  grown  long  in  the 
valley  ?  Orchards  colour  the  landscape  with 
the  dyes  of  their  fruit  and  leaves.  White 
houses  gleam  amidst  trees  and  tracts  of  vege- 
tation. The  violet  shadow  of  a  cloud  floats 
slowly  down  some  dark  green  distant  slope. 
In  the  pastures  cattle  are  feeding,  and  the 
noise  of  the  barking  of  dogs  ascends  from 
the  river-side.  Eows  and  crescents  of  build- 
ings hang  in  clusters  upon  the  hills,  blending 
with  the  various  hues  of  the  country  and 
lendingr  a  grace  as  of  nature's  own  to  the 
scene.  The  river  flows  with  a  red  glitter  in 
its  breast  past  meadows  and  gardens  and 
nestling  cottages. 

Many  roads  more  or  less  steep  conduct  to 
the  several  eminences,  in  the  valley  of  which 
peacefully  stands  this  western  city.  One  of 
them  in  a  somewhat   gentle  acclivity  winds 
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eastwards,  and  as  the  wayfarer  proceeds 
along  this  road  he  passes  through  a  long 
avenue  of  chestnuts,  which  in  the  heat  of 
the  summer  cast  a  delicious  shade  upon  the 
dust,  and  here  the  air  is  so  pure  that  it 
acts  upon  the  spirits  like  a  cordial.  The 
ocean  is  not  very  many  miles  distant,  and 
you  taste  the  saltness  of  its  breath  in  the 
summer  breeze  as  it  blows  down  the  hill-sides, 
bringing  with  it  a  hundred  perfumes,  and  a 
hundred  musical  sounds  from  the  orchards 
and  the  gardens. 

About  a  mile  beyond  this  avenue  of  chest- 
nuts there  stood — I  say  there  stood,  but  I  do 
not  doubt  there  still  stands — a  pretty  house 
of  a  modern  character,  such  as  would  be  of- 
fered for  letting  or  for  selling  as  a  '  villa  resi- 
dence.' I  will  speak  of  it  as  of  a  thing  that 
is  past.  It  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
hill :  on  one  side  the  white  road  wound  by 
it ;  on   the  other  side  its  land  of  about   one 

B     2 
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acre  and  a  half  sloped  into  meadows  and 
pastures,  and  this  wide  space  of  fields  sank 
treeless,  defined  by  hedges,  well  stocked  in 
the  seasons  with  sheep  and  cows  and  other 
cattle,  to  the  silver  line  of  the  river. 

!N'ow  have  1  brought  you  to  my  home,  to 
the  home  in  which  I  was  living  a  little  while 
before  the  strange  and  terrible  experience 
that,  with  the  help  of  another  pen,  I  am 
about  to  relate  befel  me.  And  that  you  may 
thoroughly  understand  the  story  which  I 
shall  almost  immediately  enter  upon,  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  submit  a  little  home 
picture  to  you. 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  early  in  the 
month  of  October  in  a  year  that  is  all  too 
recent  for  the  endurance  of  memory.  A 
party  of  four,  of  which  one  was  a  little  boy 
aged  two,  were  seated  at  table  drinkino^  tea  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  house,  which  stood  a 
mile  beyond  the  chestnut  avenue.     Upon  the 
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hearth-rug,  where  was  stretched  a  soft  white 
blanket,  lay  a  baby  of  eight  months  old, 
tossing  its  fat  pink  legs  and  dragging  at  the 
tube  of  a  feeding-bottle.  A  lady  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table. 

This  lady  was  in  her  twenty-sixth  year — 
no  one  better  knew  the  date  of  her  birth  than 
I.  She  was  a  handsome  woman,  and  presently 
you  will  understand  why  I  exhibit  no  reluc- 
tance in  speaking  of  her  beauty.  I  will  be 
brief  in  my  description  of  her,  but  I  will  in- 
vite your  attention  to  a  sketch  that,  in  its 
relations  to  this  tale,  carries,  as  you  will  dis- 
cover, a  deeper  significance  than  ordinarily 
accompanies  the  portraits  of  the  heroes  or 
heroines  of  romance. 

She  was  in  her  twenty-sixth  year,  I  say. 
Her  hair  was  dark,  not  black.  I  am  unable 
to  find  a  name  for  its  peculiar  shade.  It 
was  so  abundant  as  to  be  inconvenient  to  its 
owner,  whose   character  was   somewhat   im- 
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patient,  so  that  every  morning's  wrestle  with 
the  long  thick  tresses  was  felt  as  a  trouble 
and  often  as  a  cause  of  vexatious  delay.  Her 
eyebrows  were  thick  and  arched,  and,  as  she 
wore  her  hair  low,  but  a  very  little  of  her 
white  well-shaped  brow  was  to  be  seen.  Her 
nose  was  after  the  Eoman  type,  but  not  too 
large  nor  prominent,  yet  it  gave  her  an  air 
as  though  she  held  her  head  high,  and  it  also 
communicated  an  expression  of  eagerness  to 
the  whole  countenance.  Her  complexion  was 
a  dehcate  bloom,  her  mouth  was  small,  the 
teeth  very  white  and  regular.  She  had  a 
good  figure,  a  little  above  the  medium  height 
of  women,  with  a  promise  in  her  shape  of 
stoutness  when  her  years  should  have  in- 
creased. She  was  simply  dressed,  and  wore 
but  little  jewellery,  no  more  than  a  thin 
watch-chain  round  her  neck  and  a  wedding- 
ring  and  two  other  rings  on  the  same  finger. 
Such  was  the  lady  in  her  twenty- sixth  year 
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who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  tea-table  on  that 
October  Sunday  afternoon. 

At  her  side  was  her  Httle  boy,  two  years 
old.  He  was  a  beautiful  child  with  golden 
hair  and  dark  blue  eyes.  He  sat  in  a  high 
child's  chair  on  his  mother's  left,  and  whilst 
he  waited  for  her  to  feed  him  he  beat  the 
table  with  a  spoon. 

At  the  table  on  the  right  sat  the  husband 
of  this  lady,  a  man  entering  upon  his  thirty- 
first  year.  He  was  tall,  thin,  and  fair,  and 
wore  small  whiskers,  and  his  eyes  were  a  dark 
grey.  Handsome  he  was  not,  but  he  had  a 
well-bred  air,  and  his  face  expressed  a  gentle 
and  amiable  nature. 

Confronting  the  lady  at  the  head  of  the 
table  was  her  twin  sister.  Xearly  always 
between  twins  there  is  a  strong  family  like- 
ness. I  have  heard  of  twins  who  resembled 
each  other  so  closely  as  to  be  mistaken  one 
for  the  other  unless  they  were  together,  when, 
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to  be  sure,  there  must  be  some  subtle  differ- 
ence   to    distinguish    them.     There    was    un- 
doubtedly a  family  likeness  between  these  two 
sisters,  but  it  appeared  rather  in  their  smile 
and  in  certain  small  tricks  of  posture  and  of 
gesture,  and  in  their  walk  and  in  the  attitudes 
which  they  insensibly  fell  into  when  seated ; 
in  these  things  lay  a  family  likeness  rather 
than  in  their  faces.     Their  voices  did  not  in 
the  least  resemble  each  other's.     That  of  the 
lady  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  was 
somewhat     high-pitched ;    her   accents   were 
dehvered  with  impulse  and  energy,  no  matter 
how  trivial  might  be  the  subject  on  which 
she   discoursed.      Her    sister,    on   the    other 
hand,  had  a  sweet,  low,  musical  voice  ;  she 
pronounced  her  words  with  a  charming  note 
of  plaintiveness,  and  she  never  spoke  much 
at  a  time  nor  often.     Her  hair  was  not  so 
plentiful  as  her  sister's ;  it  was  a  light  bright 
brown,  with  a  gloss  upon  it  like  that  of  the 
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shell  of  a  horse-chestnut,  but  it  had  not  the 
rich  deep  dye  of  that  nut.  She  wore  it  with 
a  simplicity  that  was  infinitely  becoming  to 
her  beauty.  Beautiful  she  was,  far  more  so 
than  her  sister ;  hers  was  a  beauty  far  more 
tender  and  womanly  than  her  sister's  ;  you 
thought  of  the  meekness  and  the  sweetness  of 
the  dove  in  looking  at  her,  and  the  expression 
of  her  dark-brown  eyes  was  dove-like.  She 
was  shorter  than  her  sister,  but  equally  well 
shaped,  and  she  was  the  younger. 

These  four  sitting  at  table,  and  the 
little  baby  of  eight  months  tossing  its  tiny 
toes  shod  with  knitted  shoes  upon  a  blanket 
on  the  hearth-rug,  formed  the  occupants  of 
that  parlour,  and  were  the  hving  details  of 
the  domestic  picture  that  the  curtain  of  the 
terrible  drama  of  my  life  rises  upon.  The 
rays  of  the  westering  sun  streamed  upon  the 
windows  of  the  room,  and  the  atmosphere  was 
warm  with  crimson  light.     One  window  stood 
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open,  but  the  church  bells  had  not  yet  begun 
to  ring  for  evening  service,  and  the  peace  of 
the  Enghsh  Sabbath  lay  upon  the  land  out- 
side :  a  peace  scarcely  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
tant barking  of  dogs,  by  the  occasional  moan- 
ing lowing  of  near  cattle,  and  by  the  drowsy 
murmuring  hum  of  bees  and  flies  amongst  the 
flowers  under  the  windows. 

Who  were  these  people,  and  what  was 
their  name?  The  name  of  the  gentleman 
was  John  Campbell,  and  the  lady  seated  at 
the  head  of  the  table  was  his  wife,  Agnes — 
Agnes  Campbell,  whose  story  she  herself  now 
relates,  and  the  sweet  sister  at  the  foot  of  the 
table  was  Mary  Hutchinson. 

I  had  been  married  at  the  time  when  my 
story  opens  a  little  above  three  years.  My 
father  was  Colonel  Hutchinson,  of  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company's  service.  He  had 
distinguished  himself  in  India  in  a  period  of 
terrible  peril,  but  he  had  died  before  he  could 
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reap  the  reward  of  his  valour  and  his  judg- 
ment. He  died  a  poor  man,  his  whole  for- 
tune amounting  to  no  more  than  five  thousand 
pounds :  but  the  pension  my  mother  drew, 
conjointly  with  the  interest  of  my  father's 
little  fortune,  enabled  her  to  live  in  tolerable 
comfort,  and  after  my  father's  death  we  took 
up  our  abode  in  the  noble  old  city  of  Bath, 
where  we  dwelt  happily,  making  many  friends 
and  enjoying  a  round  of  simple  pleasures. 

Society  in  Bath  is  largely,  almost  wholly, 
composed  of  ladies  ;  young  men  are  scarce, 
and  marriage  at  the  best  is  but  vaguely 
dreamed  of,  though  hope  is  sufficiently  con- 
stant to  support  the  spirits. 

It  chanced  that  Mary  and  I  were  invited 
one  evening  to  play  a  round  game  of  cards 
at  the  house  of  a  friend.  We  went,  expecting 
to  find  the  company  formed  entirely  of  girls 
like  ourselves,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  old 
fogeys.     But  soon  after  our  arrival  a  gentle- 
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man  was  shown  into  the  room,  and  introduced 
to  us  as  Mr.  John  Campbell.  He  was  the 
only  young  man  present ;  the  other  gentlemen 
were  composed  of  a  general,  a  colonel,  and 
an.  admiral,  whose  united  ages  I  afterwards 
calculated  would  have  exactly  amounted  to 
two  hundred  years.  I  did  not  notice  that 
Mr.  Campbell  paid  me  much  attention  that 
evening.  Mary  afterwards  said  he  seldom 
had  his  eyes  off  me,  but  that  I  did  not  ob- 
serve. On  the  contrary,  I  thought  he  looked 
very  often  and  very  admiringly  at  her. 

Well,  he  saw  us  to  the  door  of  our  house, 
to  use  the  homely  phrase,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing afternoon  he  called  upon  us ;  but  if  it  was 
love  at  first  sight  on  his  part,  I  cannot  say 
that  he  illustrated  his  fervour  by  his  beha- 
viour. He  was  very  polite,  very  kind,  very 
attentive ;  seemed  happy  in  my  society,  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  our  house,  would  steal 
an   hour   from   business    to    find   himself  an 
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excuse  to   meet  us  in  the  gardens  or  park 
where  we  walked ;  but  that  was  all. 

If  I  had  been  led  by  the  readincr  of  novels 
to  suppose  that  a  man  looks  love  when  he 
means  love,  I  might  have  searched  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's face  in  vain  for  any  expression  of  deep- 
seated  sentiment.  Indeed,  after  three  months, 
I  could  not  have  said  that  he  was  more  in 
love  with  me  than  with  my  sister.  But  by  the 
end  of  that  time  I  must  own  that  I  was  very 
much  in  love  with  him.  And  though  so 
tenderly  did  I  love  my  sister  that  I  would 
gladly  have  relinquished  him  to  her,  had  her 
love  for  iiim  been  as  mine,  yet  to  no  other 
woman  could  I  have  parted  with  him  without 
the  belief — which  to  be  sure  I  used  to  laugh 
at  after  I  was  married — that  my  heart  would 
break  if  he  did  not  make  me  his.  But  my 
heart  was  not  to  be  broken  because  of  his 
not  loving  me  and  making  me  his,  for  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  our  meetinor  we 
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were  married,  and  I  was  the  happiest  girl  in 
all  England,  and  my  sister  as  happy  as  I  in 
my  happiness. 

My  husband  was  a  solicitor.  His  practice 
in  those  days  was  small  and  would  not  have 
supported  him  even  as  a  bachelor ;  but  he 
had  been  the  only  son  of  a  man  who  was  able 
to  leave  him  an  income  of  several  hundreds 
a  year.  We  went  abroad  for  a  month,  and 
I  returned  to  find  my  poor  mother  dead. 
This  loss  left  my  sister  without  a  relative  in 
the  world  saving  myself.  It  is  seldom  that 
this  can  be  said  of  man  or  woman.  To 
be  without  a  relative  in  this  complicated 
world  of  aunts  and  uncles,  of  nieces  and 
nephews,  and  of  cousins  no  matter  how  far 
removed,  seems  incredible.  There  may  be 
plenty  of  people  who  are  alone  in  the  sense  of 
not  knowing  who  their  relatives  are,  though 
they  would  find  they  had  relations  in  plenty 
were  they  to  seek  them  or  were  they  to  come 
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into  a  fortune ;  but  it  is  rare  indeed  to  hear  of 
anyone  who  out  of  his  or  her  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  family  connections  can  positively 
assert,  '  I  have  not  a  relative  in  the  world.' 

Yet  thus  it  was  with  my  sister  and  me 
when  my  mother  died.  But  I  will  not  delay 
my  story  to  explain  how  this  happened. 
Therefore,  being  alone  in  the  world,  my  sister 
came  to  live  with  my  husband  and  me.  How 
greatly  her  making  one  of  us  added  to  my 
happiness  I  cannot  express.  I  will  not  pre- 
tend that  it  did  grieve  me  to  leave  mv 
poor  mother :  no,  nature  works  forwards ; 
the  fruit  falls  from  the  tree,  the  young  bird 
flutters  from  its  nest ;  it  is  nature's  law  that 
a  child  should  part  from  its  parent,  and  deep 
as  the  sadness  of  separation  may  seem  at  the 
time,  it  will  show  but  as  a  light-hearted  grief 
at  the  best  when  looked  back  upon  and  con- 
trasted with  other  sorrows  of  life. 

But  it  was  a  bitter  pain  to  me  to  part  with 
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ray  sister.  We  had  grown  up  side  by  side ; 
we  were  as  blossoms  upon  one  stalk,  and  the 
sap  of  the  single  stalk  fed  the  two  flowers. 

And  now  as  we  sat  drinking  tea  in  the 
parlour  of  our  house  on  that  fine  October 
Sunday  afternoon,  our  conversation  was  as 
homely  as  the  picture  we  made.  Neverthe- 
less it  involved  a  topic  of  considerable  interest 
to  us.  My  little  boy  Johnny  had  been  look- 
ing somewhat  pale,  and  his  appetite  was  not 
as  I,  his  mother,  considered  it  should  be. 
The  summer  had  been  a  very  hot  one,  and 
when  it  is  even  moderately  warm  in  most 
parts  of  England,  it  is  commonly  very  broiling 
indeed  in  our  city  of  the  Abbey  Church, 
where  there  are  tall  hills  to  protect  the  popu- 
lation from  the  breeze,  where  the  roads  are 
steep,  glaring,  and  dusty,  and  where  the  width 
of  many  of  the  streets  is  quite  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  stature  of  the  houses,  so  that  you 
do  not  know  where  to  look  for  shade. 
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My  husband's  business  would  not  suffer 
him  to  leave  home  until  the  early  autumn, 
and  he  cotdd  not  prevail  upon  me  to  go  away 
without  him ;  but  now  he  was  able  to  take 
a  hoUday  for  a  month,  and  the  doctor  had 
recommended  the  seaside  for  little  Johnny 
and  the  baby,  and  as  we  sat  drinking  tea  we 
talked  of  the  best  place  to  go  to. 

'  It  does  not  matter  to  me  what  part  of 
the  coast  you  choose,'  said  my  husband.  *  I 
only  stipulate  that  you  shall  not  select  a  town 
that  is  confidently  recommended  by  the 
whole  of  the  medical  faculty,  and  whose 
medical  officer  every  year  sends  to  the 
newspapers  a  statement  that  the  death- 
rate  is  the  lowest  in  England,  and  that  it  is 
the  healthiest  seaside  resort  in  the  United 
Kingdom.' 

'  Then  you  shut  every  seaside  town  against 
us,'  said  my  sister,  '  for  every  seaside  town  is 
the  healthiest  in  England.' 

VOL.   I.  c 
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I  named  Margate ;  my  husband  made  a 
grimace. 

'  No,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I  should  not  like  to 
return  to  Bath  and  say  we  have  been  to 
Margate.  It  was  only  the  other  day  I  heard 
General  Cramp  swear  that  Margate  was  not 
the  vulgarest  place  in  all  England,  oh  no !  but 
the  vulgarest  place  in  all  the  world.* 

'  Its  air  is  very  fine,'  said  I,  '  and  it  is  fine 
air  that  we  want.'  And  here  I  looked  at 
Johnny.  'What  does  it  matter  to  us  what 
sort  of  people  go  to  Margate,  if  its  air  is 
good?' 

'  I  will  not  go  to  Margate,'  said  my  hus- 
band. 

My  sister  named  two  or  three  towns  on 
the  coast. 

'  Let  us,'  said  my  husband,  '  go  to  some 
place  where  there  is  no  hotel  and  where  there 
is  no  pier.' 

*  And  where  there  is  no  circulating  hbrary,' 
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cried   I,   '  and  where  there  are  two  miles  of 
mud  when  the  water  is  out.' 

And  then  I  named  several  towns  as  my 
sister  had,  but  my  suggestions  were  not  re- 
garded. At  this  point  baby  began  to  roar. 
and  my  husband  rose  to  ring  for  the  nurse, 
but  it  was  nurse's  '  Sunday  out,'  and  Mary 
and  I  were  taking  her  place.  Mary  picked 
baby  up  off  the  blanket,  and  holding  its  cheek 
to  hers,  sung  softly  to  it  in  her  low  sweet 
voice.  The  darling  was  instantly  silent.  The 
effect  of  my  sister's  plaintive  melodious  voice 
upon  fretful  children  was  magical.  I  remem- 
ber once  calling  with  her  upon  a  lady  who 
wished  that  we  should  see  her  baby.  The 
baby  was  brought  into  the  room,  and  the 
moment  it  saw  us  it  began  to  yell.  My  sister 
stepped  up  to  it  as  it  sat  on  the  nurse's  ai'm. 
and  looking  at  it  in  the  face  with  a  smile 
began  to  sing,  and  the  infant,  silencing  its 
cries,  stared  back  at  her  with  its  mouth  wide 
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open  in  the  very  posture  of  a  scream,  but  as 
silent  as  though  it  had  been  a  doll.  When 
she  ceased  to  sing  and  turned  from  it,  it 
roared  again,  and  again  she  silenced  it  by 
singing. 

My  baby  lay  hushed  in  her  arms,  and  the 
sweet  eyes  of  Mary  looked  at  us  over  the 
little  fat  cheek  that  she  nestled  to  her  throat, 
and  we  continued  to  discourse  upon  the  best 
place  to  go  to. 

My  husband  named  a  small  seaside  town, 
and  I  could  see  by  the  expression  of  his  face 
he  meant  that  we  should  go  there.  It  was 
many  years  since  he  had  visited  it,  but  he 
recollected  and  described  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery  of  the  coast  with  enthusiasm.  It  was 
on  the  Bristol  Channel,  at  no  very  consider- 
able distance  from  the  city  in  which  we  dwelt, 
and  he  said  he  wished  to  go  there  because, 
should  there  come  a  call  upon  him  from  the 
office,  he  would  be  able  to  make  the  double 
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journey,  with  plenty  of  leisure  between  for 
all  he  might  have  to  do,  in  a  day,  computing 
that  day  from  eight  till  midnight. 

'  Oh  !  it  is  a  beautiful  romantic  spot, 
Agnes,'  said  he.  '  Its  sands,  when  the  water 
is  out,  are  as  firm  as  this  floor.  It  has  hiorh, 
dark  cliffs,  magnificently  bold  and  rugged, 
and  when  the  breaker  bursts  upon  the  sand, 
the  cliffs  echo  its  voice,  and  you  seem  to  hear 
the  note  of  an  approaching  tempest.' 

*  But  it  is  a  cheerful  place,  John  ?  Cliffs 
and  sands  are  very  well,  but  in  a  month  one 
wearies  of  cliffs  and  sands,  and  in  a  month 
again  how  many  days  of  wet  will  there  be  ?  ' 

'It  is  cheerful — very,'  said  my  husband. 
*  Its  cheerfulness  is  inborn,  like  good-nature 
in  a  man.  It  owes  nothing  of  its  brightness 
to  excursionists,  to  steamboats,  to  Punch  and 
Judy,  and  to  German  bands.  It  has  three 
good  streets  and  a  number  of  clean  lodging- 
houses.' 
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'  Has  it  a  pier  and  a  hotel  ?  '  asked  Mary. 

'  It  has  what  the  cockneys  call  a  jetty/ 
answered  my  husband.  '  I  should  prefer  to 
term  it  a  pier.  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  pier  and  a  jetty?  This  jetty  is  short, 
massive,  very  richly  tarred,  and  just  the  sort 
of  jetty  for  Johnny  to  fall  over  the  edge  of 
if  he  is  not  looked  after.  There  is  a  wooden 
canopy  at  the  extremity  of  it  under  which, 
Mary,  you  will  be  able  to  sit  and  read  your 
favourite  poet  without  risk  of  being  intruded 
upon.  The  verses  of  your  favourite  poet 
will  be  set  to  music  by  the  rippling  of  the 
water  among  the  massive  supports  of  the 
pier,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
be  happy.' 

'  Are  there  any  boats  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Many  capital  boats,'  he  answered. 

'  Saihng  boats  ? '  said  I. 

'  Saihng  boats  and  rowing  boats,'  said 
he. 
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'  I  shall  often  want  to  go  out  sailing,' 
said  I.  '  What  is  more  heavenly  than  sail- 
ing?' 

'  You  will  have  to  ofo  alone  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  Agnes,'  said  Mary. 

'  Yes,  but  John  will  often  accompany  me,' 
said  I. 

'Not  very  often,'  he  exclaimed.  'Had  I  been 
a  lover  of  sailing  I  should  have  gone  to  sea, 
instead  of  which  I  am  a  sohcitor,  and  I  spell 
sails  with  an  "  e  "  and  not  with  an  "  i."  Well, 
is  it  settled  ?  '  he  continued,  drawing  a  pipe 
case  from  his  pocket  and  extracting  the  pipe 
from  it.  'I  beheve  there  will  be  time  for 
half  a  pipe  of  tobacco  before  we  go  to 
church.' 

But  the  nurse  being  out  I  could  not  go  to 
church,  and  my  sister  would  not  leave  me 
alone  with  the  children,  and  my  husband,  in- 
stead of  filling  half  a  pipe  filled  a  whole  one, 
and  took  no  heed  of  the  church  bells  when 
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their  happy  peaceful  chimes  floated  through 
the  open  window.  Indeed  it  was  not  settled  ; 
the  subject  was  too  interesting  to  be  swiftly 
dismissed,  yet  my  husband  had  his  way  in  the 
end,  as  usually  happened,  for  before  evening 
service  was  over  we  had  arranged  to  spend  a 
month  at  the  httle  town  whose  praises  he  had 
sung  so  poetically. 

Next  day  he  made  a  journey  to  the  shores 
of  the  Bristol  Channel  to  seek  for  lodgings. 
But  the  accommodation  he  required  was  not 
to  be  found  in  apartments,  and  when  he  re- 
turned he  told  me  that  he  had  taken  a  house 
standing  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff  in  a  garden 
of  its  own.  A  few  days  later  our  little  family 
proceeded  to  the  sea  coast.  We  left  two 
servants  behind  us  to  look  after  the  house, 
and  the  only  domestic  we  took  with  us  was 
the  nurse,  a  person  of  about  my  own  age, 
who  had  been  with  me  at  this  time  about 
six  weeks,  having  replaced  an  excellent,  trust- 
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worthy  young  woman  who  had  left  me  to 
get  married. 

I  will  call  the  little  place  from  which 
dates  the  story  of  my  terrific  experiences, 
Piertown. 

What  with  havinor  to  chancre  here,  and  to 
get  out  there,  and  to  wait  somewhere  else, 
the  journey  was  a  tedious  one,  and  when  we 
arrived  it  was  rainintr  hard  and  blowingr  verv 
strong,  and  I  remember  as  we  drove  from  the 
railway  station  catching  sight  through  the 
streaming  window  glass  of  the  white  waves  of 
the  sea  rushing  like  bodies  of  snow  out  of 
the  pale  haze  of  the  rain  and  the  spray,  and 
I  also  remember  that  I  heard  a  strange  low 
voice  of  thunder  in  the  air,  made  by  the  huge 
breakers  as  they  tumbled  in  hills  of  water 
upon  the  beach  and  rushed  backwards  into 
the  sea  in  sheets  of  froth. 

It  was  so  cold  that  we  were  very  glad  to 
find   a  cheerful  fire  in  the  parlour,  that  was 
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rendered  yet  more  hospitable  to  the  sight  by 
the  table  being  equipped  for  a  two  o'clock 
dinner.  The  house  was  small,  but  very 
strongly  built,  with  thick  plate-glass  windows 
in  the  lower  rooms,  against  which  the  wind 
and  the  rain  were  hissing  as  though  an  engine 
were  letting  off  steam  close  by.  A  couple  of 
maid-servants  had  been  left  in  the  house. 
Never  could  I  have  imagined  that  servants 
would  be  willing  to  sleep  as  those  two  did  in 
one  small  bed,  in  a  tiny  garret  where  all  the 
light  they  had  fell  through  a  skylight  window 
about  the  size  of  a  book.  But  I  have  noticed 
in  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  in  rural  parts 
and  quiet  towns  such  as  Piertown,  servants 
are  grateful  and  dutiful  for  such  food  and 
lodging  as  would  cause  them  to  be  incessantly 
grumbling  and  changing  their  places  in  cities 
like  Bath. 

Baby  and  little  Johnny  were  taken  upstairs 
by  the  nurse,  and  my  husband  and  Mary  and 
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I  went  to  the  window  and  stood  gazing  at  the 
sea.  We  had  a  very  clear  view  of  it.  The 
house  stood  within  a  few  yards  of  the  edge 
of  the  chff,  and  the  extremity  of  the  garden 
between  was  bounded  by  a  dwarf  wall  of 
flint  which  left  the  prospect  open. 

'What  do  you  think  of  that  sight, 
Agnes?'  said  my  husband.  'Would  saihng 
be  heavenly  to-day,  do  you  think  ? ' 

'  Never  more  heavenly  if  one  could  feel 
safe,'  said  I.  '  How  swiftly  a  boat  would  rush 
before  such  a  wind  as  this !  Hark  to  the 
roaring  in  the  chimney !  It  makes  me  feel 
as  if  I  were  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship.  It  is 
delightful.  It  is  hke  being  at  sea  and  enjoy- 
ing the  full  spirit  of  it  without  suffering  the 
horrors  of  being  tossed  and  bruised,  and 
without  any  chance  of  being  upset  and  ship- 
wrecked/ 

'  You  should  have  married  a  sailor,*  said 
my  husband  dryly. 
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*  What  have  you  been  reading  lately, 
Agnes,  to  put  this  sudden  love  of  the  sea  into 
your  head  ? '  said  Mary.  '  You  used  not  to 
care  for  the  water.' 

'  I  have  been  reading  nothing  to  make  me 
love  the  sea,'  I  answered  ;  '  but  when  I  look  at 
such  a  sight  as  that  I  feel  that  if  I  were  a 
man  I  should  consider  that  the  earth  was 
formed  of  something  more  than  land,  and 
that  the  best  part  of  it  is  not  where  trees 
grow  and  where  houses  are  built.' 

My  husband  laughed.  '  One  hour  of  that 
would  cure  you,'  said  he  pointing.  '  One 
hour^  indeed  !  Ten  minutes  of  it.  I  tell  you 
what — there  is  a  very  heavy  sea  running  to- 
day. It  must  be  so,  for  we  are  high-perched 
here,  and  look  how  defined  are  the  shapes  of 
the  waves  as  they  come  storming  out  of  the 
mist  towards  the  land.' 

*  I  wish  a  ship  Avould  pass,'  said  I.  *  I 
should  Hke  to  see  her  roll  and  plunge.' 
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And  for  some  time  after  my  husband  and 
Mary  had  withdrawn  from  the  window  I 
stood  gazing  at  the  bleared  and  throbbing 
scene  of  ocean,  hoping  and  longing  to  see  a 
ship  go  by,  little  suspecting  that  my  wishes 
were  as  wicked  as  though  they  were  those  of 
a  wrecker,  for  had  any  ship  been  close  enough 
in  to  the  coast  to  enable  me  to  see  her  amid 
the  thickness  that  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
stieaming  and  rushing  waters,  nothing  could 
have  saved  her  from  being  driven  ashore, 
where  in  all  probabihty  her  crew  would  have 
perished. 

But  in  the  afternoon  the  weather  cleared  ; 
it  continued  to  blow  a  strong  wind  right  upon 
the  land,  but  the  sky  opened  into  many  blue 
lakes,  and  changed  into  a  magnificent  picture 
of  immense  bodies  of  stately  sailing  cream- 
coloured  cloud,  upon  which  the  setting  sun 
shone,  colouring  their  skirts  with  a  dark  rich 
gold,  and  the  horizon  expanded  to  as  far  as 
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the  eye  could  pierce,  with  one  staggering 
and  leaning  shaft  of  white  upon  the  very  rim 
of  the  sea. 

'  Let  us  go  and  look  at  the  town,'  said  my 
husband  ;  and  Mary  and  I  put  on  our  hats 
and  jackets  and  the  three  of  us  sallied 
forth. 

We  had  to  walk  some  distance  to  reach 
the  little  town,  and  when  we  arrived  there 
was  not  very  much  to  see.  The  three  streets 
were  neither  spacious  nor  splendid  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  struck  me  as  rather  mean  and 
weather  -  beaten.  But  then  people  do  not 
leave  cities  in  order  to  view  the  shops  and 
streets  of  little  seaside  towns.  Piertown  lay 
in  a  sort  of  chasm.  It  was  as  though  a  party 
of  fishermen  in  ancient  days,  wandering  along 
the  coast  in  search  of  a  good  site  for  the 
erection  of  their  cottages,  and  falling  in  with 
this  great  split  in  the  clifi',  as  though  an  earth- 
quake had   not   long   before  happened,   had 
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exclaimed,  '  Let  us  settle  here.'  There  was  a 
peculiar  smell  of  salt  in  the  streets,  and  the 
roadways  and  pavements  presented  a  sort  of 
faint  sparkhng  surface,  as  though  a  great  deal 
of  brine  had  fallen  upon  them  and  dried  up. 
There  was  also  a  smell  of  kippered  herring  in 
the  strong  wind,  and  it  seemed  to  proceed 
from  every  shop  door  that  we  passed. 

Very  few  people  were  to  be  seen.  We 
were  much  stared  at  by  the  shopmen  through 
their  windows,  and  here  and  there  a  little 
knot  of  loungini?  men  dressed  as  boatmen 
hushed  their  hoarse  voices  to  intently  gaze 
at  us. 

'  This  is  what  I  hke,'  said  my  husband. 
'  Here  is  all  the  privacy  that  we  could  desire, 
and  the  most  dehghtful  primitiveness  also.  A 
professional  man  when  he  takes  a  hohday 
ought  to  give  crowded  places  a  very  wide 
berth,  and  put  himself  as  close  to  nature — to 
nature,  rugged,  homely  and  roaring,  after  this 
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pattern/  said  lie  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand, 
*  as  his  requirements  of  eating  and  drinking 
and  sleeping  will  permit.' 

*  It  seems  a  very  dull  place,'  said  I  when, 
having  reached  the  top  of  one  of  the  three 
steep  streets,  we  turned  to  retrace  our  steps. 
'  If  the  weather  does  not  allow  me  to  have 
plenty  of  boating  I  shall  soon  wish  myself 
home  again.' 

'  You  will  not  find  a  circulating  library 
here,'  said  Mary,  looking  around  her.  *I 
should  not  suppose  that  many  people  belong- 
ing to  Piertown  are  able  to  read.' 

'  The  place  is  made  up  of  grocers'  shops,' 
said  my  husband.  '  What  a  queer  smell  of 
bloaters ! ' 

I  amused  myself  by  counting  no  less  than 
five  grocers'  shops  in  one  street,  and  I  did  not 
see  a  single  person  resembling  a  customer 
in  any  one  of  them.  I  pulled  my  hus- 
band's arm  to  stop  him  opposite  a  shop  in 
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whose  windows  I  believed  I  saw  three  men 
hanging  by  the  neck.  They  proved  to  be 
complete  suits  of  oilskins,  each  surmounted 
by  one  of  those  nautical  helmets  called 
sou'-westers,  and  at  a  little  distance,  as  they 
dangled  in  the  twilight  within  the  windows, 
they  exactly  resembled  three  mariners  who 
had  committed  suicide. 

We  now  walked  down  to  the  pier,  and 
there  the  great  plain  of  the  ocean  stretched 
before  us  without  the  dimmest  break  of  land 
anywhere  along  its  confines,  and  the  white 
surf  boiled  within  the  toss  of  a  pebble  from 
us.  The  pier  projected  from  a  short  espla- 
nade ;  along  this  esplanade  ran  a  terrace  of 
mean  stunted  structures,  eight  in  all ;  and  my 
husband,  after  looking  and  counting,  ex- 
claimed :  '  Five  of  them  are  public-houses. 
Yes  !  this  is  the  seaside.' 

The  pier  forked  straight  out  for  a  short 
distance,  then  rounded  sharply  to  the  right, 
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thus  forming  a  little  harbour,  in  the  shelter  of 
which  lay  a  cluster  of  boats  of  several  kinds. 
The  massive  piles  and  supports  of  the  pier 
broke  the  weight  of  the  seas,  which  rushed 
hissing  white  as  milk  amongst  the  black 
timbers ;  but  the  water  within  was  consider- 
ably agitated  nevertheless,  and  the  boats 
hopped  and  plunged  and  jumped  and  rubbed 
their  sides  one  against  another,  straining  at 
the  ropes  which  held  them,  as  though  they 
were  timid  living  creatures  like  sheep,  terrified 
by  the  noise  and  appearance  of  the  waters, 
and  desperately  struggling  at  their  tethers  in 
their  desire  to  get  on  shore. 

We  stood  looking,  inhaling  deeply  and 
with  delight  the  salt  sweetness  of  the  strong 
ocean  breeze.  The  land  soared  on  either 
hand  from  the  little  town,  and  ran  away  in 
dark  masses  of  towering  cliff,  and  far  as  the 
eye  could  follow  went  the  white  line  of  the 
surf,  with  a  broad  platform  of  grey  hard  sand 
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betwixt  it  and  the  base  of  the  chff.  Here 
and  there  in  one  or  another  of  the  pubhc- 
house  windows  ghmmered  a  face  whose  eyes 
surveyed  us  steadfastly.  We  might  make 
sure  by  the  manner  in  which  we  were  looked 
at,  that  Piertown  was  not  greatly  troubled  by 
visitors. 

There  was  a  wooden  post  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  pier,  and  upon  it  leaned  the 
figure  of  a  man  clad  in  trousers  of  a  stuff 
resembling  blanket,  a  rusty  coat  buttoned  up 
to  his  neck,  around  which  was  a  large  shawl, 
and  upon  his  head  he  wore  a  yellow  sou'- 
wester. He  might  have  been  carved  out  of 
wood,  so  motionless  was  his  posture  and  so 
intent  his  gaze  at  the  horizon,  where  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  water,  though  I 
strained  my  sight  in  the  hope  of  perceiving 
the  object  which  appeared  to  fascinate  him. 
A  short  clay  pipe,  of  the  colour  of  soot,  pro- 
jected from  his  hps.     He  seemed  to  hold  it 
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thus  as  one  might  wear  an  ornament,  for  no 
smoke  issued  from  it. 

We  drew  close,  and  my  husband  said  : 
'  Good  afternoon.' 

The  man  looked  slowly  round,  surveyed 
us  one  after  another,  then  readjusting  himself 
upon  his  post  and  fastening  his  eyes  afresh 
upon  the  horizon,  he  responded  in  a  deep 
voice  :  '  Good  arternoon.' 

'  Is  there  anything  in  sight  ?  '  said  my 
husband. 

'  No,'  answered  the  man. 

*  Then  what  are  you  looking  at  ? ' 

*  I  ain't  looking,'  answered  the  man  ;  '  I'm 
a- thinking.' 

'  And  what  are  you  thinking  of  .^ ' 

'  Why,'    said   the    man,  '  I'm    a-thinking 

that  I   han't  tasted  a   drop  o'  beer   for  two 

days.' 

'  This,  indeed,  is  being  at  the  seaside,'  said 

my  husband  cheerfully,  and  putting  his  hand 
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in  his  pocket  he  produced  a  sixpence,  which 
he  gave  to  the  man. 

The  effect  was  remarkable ;  the  man  in- 
stantly stood  upright,  and  went  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  post  to  lean  over  it,  so  tliat 
he  might  confront  us.  And  it  was  remarkable 
in  other  ways  ;  for  no  sooner  had  my  husband 
given  the  man  the  sixpence  than  the  doors 
of  two  or  three  of  the  public-houses  opposite 
opened,  and  several  figures  dressed  like  this 
man  emerged  and  approached  us  very  slowly, 
halting  often  and  looking  much  at  the  weather, 
and  then  approaching  us  by  another  step,  and 
all  in  a  manner  as  though  they  were  acting 
unconsciously,  and  without  the  least  idea 
whatever  that  my  husband  had  given  the 
man  some  money. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  forty-five  or  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  a  very  honest  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, the  expression  of  which  shghtly 
inclined  towards  surliness.     You  will  wonder 
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that  I  should  take  such  particular  notice  of  a 
mere  lounging  boatman  ;  and  yet  this  same 
plain,  common-looking  sailor,  was  to  become 
the  most  memorable  of  all  the  persons  I  had 
ever  met  with  in  my  life. 
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CHAPTER   II 

A     BOATING    TRIP 

It  was  not  yet  evening,  but  the  sun  was 
very  low  in  the  west  on  our  right  hand ; 
a  large  moon  would  be  rising  a  little  while 
before  eight ;  the  breeze  continued  to  blow 
strong,  and  the  ocean  rolled  into  the  land  in 
tall  dark-green  lines  of  waves,  melting  as 
they  charged  in  endless  succession  into  wide 
spaces  of  foam,  orange  coloured  by  the  sunset. 

'  Do  you  hear  that  echo  of  thunder  in  the 
cliff  I  told  you  about  ? '  said  my  husband. 

I  listened  and  said  '  Yes.' 

*  It  is  like  a  distant  firing  of  guns,'  said 
Mary. 

'  You  have  some  good  boats  down  there 
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dancing  beside  tlie  pier,'  said  my  husband  to 
the  boatman. 

'  Ay,'  answered  the  boatman,  '  you'll  need 
to  sail  a  long  way  round  the  coast  to  find 
better  boats  tlian  them.' 

'  That  is  a  pretty  boat,  Mary,'  said  I, 
pointing  to  one  with  two  masts — a  tall  mast 
in  the  forepart  and  a  short  mast  at  the  stern  ; 
she  was  painted  green  and  red,  and  she  was 
very  clean  and  white  inside,  and  she  appeared 
in  my  eyes  the  prettiest  of  all  the  boats  as  she 
dived  and  tumbled  and  leaped  buoyantly  and 
not  without  grace  upon  the  sharp  edges  of 
the  broken  water. 

'  That's  my  boat,  lady,'  said  the  sailor. 

'  What  is  her  name  .^  '  inquired  Mary. 

'  The  Mary  Hann^  he  answered.  '  I 
named  her  after  my  wife.  My  wife  is  gone 
dead.  I've  got  no  wife  now  but  she,'  and 
lie  pointed  w^ith  his  thumb  backwards  at  his 
boat,  '  and  she's  but  a  poor  wife  too.     She 
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aims  little  enough  for  me.  T'other  kept  the 
liome  together  with  taking  in  washing,  but 
nobody  comes  to  Piertown  now.  Folks  want 
what's  called  attractions.  But  the  Local 
Board'll  do  nothen  except  buy  land  as  be- 
longs to  the  men  who  forms  the  Local  Board, 
and  the  likes  of  me  has  to  pay  for  that  there 
land,  and  when  it's  boufrht  fower  five  times  as 
much  as  it's  worth,  it's  left  waste.  Lord,  the 
jobbery !  Are  you  making  any  stay  here, 
sir?' 

'  Yes,'  answered  my  husband,  '  we  are 
here  for  a  month.' 

'  And  when  might  ye  have  arrived  ?  '  in- 
quired the  boatman. 

'To-day,'  rephed  my  husband. 

'  There's  some  very  good  fishing  to  be  had 
here,  sir,'  said  the  boatman.  '  If  I  may  make 
so  bold,  whenever  you  wants  a  trip  out, 
whether  for  fishinjr  or  rowincr  or  sailinof,  if  so 
be    as    you'll    ask    for    me,    my    name    being 
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William  Hitchens,  best  known  as  Bill  Hitcheiis, 
pronounced  in  one  word  Billitchens — for 
there's  parties  here  as'U  swear  they  didn't 
know  who  you  vos  asking  for  if  you  don't 
call  me  Billitchens — if  you  ever  want  a  boat, 
sir,  and  you  ladies,  if  you'll  ask  for  Billitchens, 
you'll  meet  with  satisfaction.  There's  nothen 
to  touch  the  Mary  Hann  in  sailing,  whilst  for 
fishing  she's  as  steady  as  a  rock,  as  you  may 
guess,  sir,  by  obsarving  her  beam.' 

'  When  I  want  a  boat  I  will  ask  for  Bill- 
itchens,' said  my  husband,  glancing  at  me  with 
a  smile  in  his  eye.  '  This  lady — my  wife — is 
fonder  of  the  sea  than  I  am.  I  dare  say  she 
will  sometimes  take  a  cruise  with  you.  But 
the  weather  must  be  fine  when  she  does  so.' 

'  You  trust  the  weather  to  me,  lady,'  said 
the  boatman.  '  Man  and  boy  for  over  forty- 
eight  year  I've  been  a-crawling  about  this 
beach  and  a-studying  the  weather.  You  leave 
him  to  me.    Whenever  you  want  a  cruise  you 
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ask  for  Billitchens  and  the  Mary  Hann^  and  if 
the  weather  ain't  promising  for  the  hkes  of 
such  a  lady  as  you,  you  shall  have  the  truth.' 

'  What  are  your  charges  ?  '  said  my  hus- 
band. 

'  Wan  and  sixpence  an  hour/  answered  the 
boatman  cheerfully,  'but  if  you'd  like  to 
engage  my  boat  by  the  week  ye  shall  have 
her  at  your  own  price,  giving  me  so  much 
every  time  ye  takes  me  along.' 

'  Is  she  not  heavy  to  row  ? '  said  I. 

'  Lord  love  ye ! '  he  cried,  gazing  at  his 
boat  with  a  sour  smile  of  wonder  at  the  ques- 
tion. '  A  hinfant  could  send  her  spinning. 
'Sides,'  he  added,  '  I'll  take  care  to  ship  a 
pair  o'  light  oars  for  you,  lady,  what's  called 
sculls,  nigh  as  light  as  this  here  baccay- 
pipe.' 

'  Well,  good  afternoon,  Mr.  Hitchens,'  said 
my  husband,  and  we  strolled  in  the  direction 
of  our   home,    for  the  shadow  of  the  even- 
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ing  was  now  upon  the  sea,  and  the  strong 
wind  seemed  to  have  grown  very  cold  on  a 
sudden. 

However,  before  we  retired  to  rest  the 
night  fell  silent,  the  sea  stretched  in  a  dark 
sheet,  and  from  our  windows,  so  high  seated 
was  the  house,  the  ocean  looked  to  slope  steep 
into  the  sky,  as  though,  indeed,  it  were  the 
side  of  a  mighty  hill.  The  moon  rode  over 
it,  and  under  the  orb  lay  a  column  of  glorious 
silver  which  stirred  like  the  coils  of  a  moving 
serpent  as  the  swell  or  the  heave  of  the  water 
ran  through  it.  The  dark  body  of  a  ship 
passed  through  that  brilhant  path  of  light  as 
we  stood  looking,  and  the  sight  was  beautiful. 

My  little  ones  were  sleeping  well.  Johnny 
slept  in  our  room  and  the  baby  with  the 
nurse,  for  my  husband  could  not  bear  to  be 
disturbed  in  his  sleep.  I  looked  at  my  boy, 
and  asked  my  husband  to  tell  me  if  he  did 
not  think  there  was  already  a  little  bloom  on 
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Johnny's  cheek,  and  I  kissed  my  child's  sweet 
brow  and  golden  hair. 

But  it  was  long  before  ray  eyes  closed  in 
sleep.  I  lay  hearkening  to  the  dull  subdued 
thunder  of  the  surf  beating  upon  the  beach 
far  below  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  It  was  a 
new  strange  noise  to  me,  and  I  lay  listen- 
incr  to  it  as  thoucrh  to  a  voice  mutterincr  in 
giant  whispers  out  of  the  hush  of  midnight ; 
and  when  at  last  I  fell  asleep  I  dreamt  that  I 
was  in  the  Mary  Ann,  and  that  Bill  Hitchens 
was  steering  the  boat,  and  that  she  was  sail- 
ing directly  up  the  line  of  glorious  silver 
under  the  moon  ;  and  I  remember  that  I 
asked  him  in  my  dream  how  long  it  would 
take  to  reach  the  moon  that  as  we  sailed 
waxed  bigger  and  soared  higher  ;  but  instead 
of  answering  he  put  his  knuckles  into  his  eyes 
and  began  to  sob  and  cry,  and  I  awoke  to 
hear  little  Johnny  calling  to  me  to  take  him 
into  my  bed. 
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And  now  followed  days  as  happy  as  light 
hearts  and  bright  skies  and  good  health  could 
render  them.  The  weather  continued  splen- 
did. Sometimes  it  was  as  hot  as  ever  it  had 
been  during  the  month  of  July  in  the  city 
of  the  Abbey  Church.  There  was  a  pleasant 
neighbourhood,  a  country  of  woods  and  ver- 
dant dingles  and  swelling  pastures,  and  we 
made  many  excursions,  and  in  particular  did 
we  enjoy  a  visit  to  some  old  ruins  which  had 
once  been  an  abbey,  but  now  its  windows 
yawned,  its  roof  was  gone,  large  portions  of 
masonry  had  fallen,  its  floor  was  a  tangled 
growth  of  rank  grass  and  weeds.  We  listened 
to  the  wind  whistling  through  these  ruins  : 
we  listened  with  bated  breath  and  with  raised 
imaginations,  for  the  noise  of  the  wind  was 
like  the  chanting  of  friars  intermixed  with  a 
thin  wailing  of  women's  voices ;  and  as  I 
listened  I  could  not  help  thinking  to  myself 
that   it  was   as   though   the  ghosts  of  long- 
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departed  monks  and  chaste  and  holy  nuns 
had  viewlessly  assembled  round  about  us  to 
sing  some  solemn  dirge,  and  that  if  our  eyes 
were  as  fine  a  sense  as  our  hearing — if,  in- 
deed, we  could  see  the  invisible  as  we  could 
hear  it — we  might  behold  the  vision  of  the 
building  itself  spread  over  our  heads  and  on 
either  hand  of  us,  in  roof,  in  glorious  coloured 
window,  in  sepulchral  monument. 

Here  it  was  that  my  Httle  Johnny,  in  run- 
ning from  me  towards  the  grass  which  grew 
upon  what  had  been  the  pavement  of  this 
ancient  abbey,  tripped  and  fell  and  lay 
screaming  as  though  fearfully  hurt.  Mary 
took  him  up  :  he  was  not  hurt.  My  husband, 
looking  into  the  grass  to  observe  what  had 
tripped  the  child,  put  his  hand  upon  some- 
thing grey  and  picked  up  a  little  skull. 
'  Good  God  ! '  he  cried,  casting  it  from  him 
with  a  shudder,  '  let;  us  get  away  from  this 
place.'     But  Mary  remained  behind  alone  for 
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some  minutes,  with  her  eyes  bent  upon  the 
little  skull,  musing  upon  it. 

Though  we  made  several  inland  excursions 
our  chief  haunts  were  the  pier  and  the  beach. 
Those  were  happy  days  indeed.  My  sister 
and  I  would  take  camp-stools  down  on  to  the 
sands,  and  long  mornings  did  we  thus  pass, 
my  husband  moving  indolently  here  and 
there,  smoking,  examining  pools  of  water, 
stooping  to  pick  up  a  shell ;  Johnny  scooping 
with  a  stick  at  my  side ;  baby  sleeping  in  the 
arms  of  the  nurse.  There  we  would  sit  and 
watch  the  quiet  surface  of  the  sea  that  melted 
into  the  blue  air  where  the  sky  came  down  to 
it,  and  gaze  at  the  oncoming  breaker  poising 
its  tall  emerald-green  head  for  a  breathless 
instant,  like  some  huge  snake  about  to  strike, 
ere  tumbling  in  thunder  and  snow  and  roar- 
ing seawards  in  a  cataract  of  yeast. 

We  seemed — indeed,  I  believe  we  were — 
the   only  visitors   in  the   place.     Nobody  in- 
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traded  upon  us ;  the  miles  of  sand  were  our 
own.  Eobinson  Crusoe's  dominion  was  not 
more  uninterrupted. 

The  boatman  named  William  Hitchens  had 
called  twice  at  the  house  early  in  the  morning 
to  know  if  we  would  go  for  a  nice  little  sail 
or  row  during  the  day,  but  the  answer  I  had 
sent  by  the  servant  was,  '  Xot  yet.'  I  was  in  no 
hurry  to  go  for  a  nice  little  sail  or  a  row. 
When  I  was  on  the  sands  the  sea  was  so  close 
to  me  that  it  was  almost  the  same  as  being  on 
it  ;  and  the  novelty  of  having  the  sea  feather- 
ing to  my  feet  in  white  and  broken  waters 
remained  too  great  an  enjoyment  for  some 
days  to  induce  a  wish  in  rae  for  wider  experi- 
ences. And  then  again,  neither  Mary  nor  my 
husband  had  the  least  taste  for  boating,  so 
that  if  I  went  I  must  go  alone.  I  was  not 
even  able  to  liave  my  children  with  me,  for 
the  nurse  declared  that  the  mere  lookincj 
from  the  beach  at  a  boat  rocking  upon  the 
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water  made  her  feel  ill,  and  I  dared  not  single- 
handed  take  the  children,  for  how  could  I, 
holding  the  baby,  have  looked  after  little 
Johnny,  who  was  always  on  the  move,  crawl- 
ing here  and  creeping  there,  and  who  was 
just  the  sort  of  child  to  wriggle  on  to  a  seat 
of  the  boat  and  tumble  overboard  whilst  my 
head  was  turned  ? 

However,  after  we  had  been  at  Piertown 
five  days  we  walked  down  to  the  sands  as 
usual  after  breakfast,  and  as  we  passed  the 
entrance  of  the  pier  Bill  Kitchens  approached 
us,  puUing  at  a  grey  lock  of  hair  that  hung 
upon  his  forehead  under  an  old  felt  bandit- 
shaped  hat. 

'  A  beautiful  morning  for  a  sail  or  a  row, 
lady,'  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  me  as 
though  he  had  long  before  made  up  his  mind 
that  there  was  no  custom  to  be  got  out  of  my 
husband  and  my  sister,  '  why  not  wenture  on 
an  hour,  mum  ?     There's  as  pretty  a  little  off- 
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shore  wind  a-blowing  as  could  be  wished.  And 
look  how  smooth  the  water  is  !  Only  let  me 
draw  you  clear  of  this  here  ground  swell,  and 
ye  won't  know  you're  afloat.  Or  if  you  don't 
like  sailing,  I'll  put  a  small  oar  into  the  boat, 
and  with  me  rowing  agin  ye,  lady,  ye  shall  see 
how  light  a  boat  she  is.' 

'  Go,  Agnes,'  said  my  husband,  observing 
that  I  looked  wistfully  at  the  water. 

'  Come,  Mary  ! '  said  I. 

'No,  dear,'  she  answered,  'I  am  certain  to 
suffer  from  headache  afterwards.' 

'  Why  don't  you  come  along,  sir  ?  '  said  the 
boatman  to  my  husband. 

'  Because  I  am  very  well,  thank  you.  Bill- 
itchens,  and  I  wish  to  remain  well,'  answered 
my  husband. 

'  I  will  go,'  said  I,  and  instantly  the  boat- 
man was  in  motion.  He  ran  with  uncouth 
gestures  to  a  ladder  that  descended  the  pier- 
side,    disappeared    down    it,    and    presently 
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emerged  in  a  little  skiff  which  he  propelled 
with  an  oar  over  the  stern.  Having  arrived 
at  his  boat,  which  was  moored  in  the  middle 
of  the  small  harbour,  if  I  may  so  term  the 
space  of  water  within  the  embrace  of  the 
crooked  arm  of  the  pier,  he  freed  and  brought 
her  to  some  steps.  I  entered,  perhaps  a  little 
nervously,  sat  down,  and  Bill  Hitchens  throw- 
ing his  oars  over  pulled  the  boat  out  to  sea. 
Little  Johnny  screamed  and  wept,  imagining 
that  I  was  leaving  him  for  ever.  I  kissed  my 
hand  and  waved  it  to  him,  and  Mary,  taking 
the  little  fellow  in  her  arms,  comforted  him. 

Now  out  of  that  simple  Enghsh  scene  of 
coast  life,  out  of  the  familiar  commonplace 
experience  of  a  boating  trip,  what,  if  it  were 
not  death,  what  should  be  able  to  shape  itself 
so  potent  in  all  horror  as  to  utterly  and  abso- 
lutely shipwreck  my  happiness  and  make  a 
frightful  tragedy  of  my  hfe  ?  Death  it  might 
well  have  been  ;  again  and  again  small  sailing 
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boats  are  capsizing  and  their  inmates  are 
thrown  into  the  water  and  drowned  ;  but 
worse  than  death  was  to  befal  me.  ^Mien  I 
close  my  eyes  and  behold  with  the  vision  of 
my  mind  the  scene  of  that  little  town,  and 
the  terraces  of  the  cliffs,  though  I  am  able  to 
connect  the  long  chain  of  circumstance  link 
by  link,  the  memory  of  the  disaster  and  ail 
that  followed  the  disaster  affects  me  even  at 
this  instant  of  time  with  the  violence  of  a 
paralysing  revelation.  I  know  the  past  to  be 
true,  and  still  I  gaze  dumbly  and  with  terror 
backwards,  incapable  of  crediting  it. 

But  the  dreadful  misfortune  that  was  to 
overwhelm  me  did  not  happen  at  once.  Xo  : 
my  short  excursion  that  morning  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  All  was  safe,  well,  and  delightful. 
I  told  the  boatman  to  keep  somewhat  close  in 
to  the  shore,  and  I  held  my  husband  and 
sister  and  children  in  view  all  the  while.  The 
boatman  rowed  leisurely,  and  my  dear  ones 
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on  the  shore  kept  pace  with  the  boat  until 
they  had  arrived  at  their  favourite  spot  on 
the  sands,  where  they  seated  themselves  and 
watched  me.  I  rowed  a  little  and  found  the 
oar  the  man  had  placed  in  the  boat  for  my- 
use  very  light  and  manageable  ;  but  I  plied 
it  unskilfully ;  indeed  I  was  but  a  wretched 
oarswoman.  Yet  it  amused  me  to  dip  the 
blade  into  the  water  however  clumsily,  and  to 
feel  that  the  boat  received  something  of  her 
impulse  from  the  swing  of  my  figure. 

Bill  Kitchens  talked  much,  and  had  I 
heeded  his  conversation  I  might  have  found 
his  queer  words  and  odd  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions amusing ;  but  I  was  too  much  occupied 
with  my  oar,  and  with  looking  at  the  group 
on  the  sands,  and  with  admiring  the  coast,  to 
attend  to  his  queer  speech.  And,  indeed, 
we  were  at  just  such  a  distance  from  the  coast 
as  enabled  me  to  witness  in  perfection  its  in- 
comparable romantic  beauties.    The  chffs  rose 
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in  dark  and  rugged  ramparts,  and  their 
gloomy  massy  colours  were  peculiarly  de- 
fined by  the  line  of  white  surf  which,  the 
fall  of  the  breakers  being  continuous,  seemed 
fixed  as  though  painted  along  the  foot  of  the 
coast.  The  windows  of  the  house  we  occu- 
pied sparkled  over  the  edge  of  the  heights, 
but  the  structure  was  so  high  lodged,  the 
altitude  from  the  sea  appeared  so  prodi- 
gious, that  spite  of  the  softening  shadow  of 
trees  behind  it,  and  spite  of  its  quaint  and 
cosy  shape,  it  had  an  odd,  wild,  windy  look 
to  my  eyes,  and  I  wondered  as  I  gazed  at  it 
that  it  had  not  been  levelled  long  ago  by  one 
of  the  many  hurricanes  of  wind  which  Bill 
Kitchens  told  me  thundered  across  the  sea 
and  against  the  land  in  winter  time,  blind 
with  snow  and  black  with  flying  scud.  And 
the  town  made  me  think  of  Tennyson's  de- 
scription of  a  coastal  village,  for  there  was  a 
frosty  sparkle  upon  the  houses  as  though  they 
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were  formed  of  blocks  of  rock  salt.  The  sky 
was  a  deep  blue,  and  I  noticed  that  it  seemed 
to  tremble  and  thrill  where  the  bend  of  it 
disappeared  past  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  as  if 
the  dye  of  the  cliffs  themselves  were  hfting 
and  sifting  into  it,  and  deepening  the  beauty 
of  its  hue  just  there.  The  water  was  every- 
where flashful  with  the  light  wind  that  was 
blowing  from  the  land.  Presently  the  boat- 
man said  : 

*  Lady,  let  me  gi'  you  a  bit  of  a  sail  ?  ' 
I  consented,  and  he  took  my  oar  from  me 
and  laid  it  in  the  boat,  then  loosed  a  big  sail 
that  lay  upon  the  seats  and  hoisted  it,  and 
afterwards  he  set  a  little  sail  at  the  stern, 
and  then  sat  down  at  the  tiller  and  steered, 
makinor  the  boat  skim  alonor  on  a  line  with  the 
beach.  My  dear  ones  flourished  their  hands 
to  me. 

This    was   enjoyment    indeed.    The   boat 
seemed  to    me    to   sail    wonderfully  fast ;  I 
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looked  over  the  stern  and  perceived  that  she 
left  behind  her  a  long  furrow  as  beautiful 
with  its  ornamentation  of  foam  and  bubble 
and  eddies  as  a  length  of  rich  lace.  Hitchens 
sailed  the  boat  to  and  fro,  and  all  the  time  he 
was  bidding  me  observe  what  a  beautiful 
boat  she  was,  how  there  was  nothinnr 
whatever  to  be  afraid  of,  how  in  such 
a  boat  as  the  Mary  Eann^  as  he  called 
her,  a  party  of  people  might  sail  round 
the  United  Kingdom  in  perfect  comfort  and 
security. 

'  Only  make  it  worth  my  while,'  said  he, 
'  and  I'd  go  to  Ameriky  in  this  here  boat. 
Make  it  worth  my  while,  lady,  and  I'd  double 
the  Harn  in  her.  Ameriky  was  discovered 
by  folks  as  would  have  swopped  their  pre- 
cious eyes  for  such  a  boat  as  this  here  to  make 
the  voyage  in.  I  don't  speak  of  Australey, 
for  Cook  he  had  a  ship  ;  but  I've  heered  tell 
of  Columbus  ;  there's  one  of  us  chaps  as  has 
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read  all  about  that  gent  and  is  always  a-yarn- 
ing  about  him  ;  and  ower  and  ower  I've  heard 
him  say  that  that  there  Columbus  would  have 
swopped  his  precious  eyes  for  the  likes  of 
such  a  boat  as  the  Mary  Hann  for  to  make 
his  discovery  with.' 

In  this  manner  Bill  Kitchens  discoursed 
about  his  boat,  as  he  sat  beside  the  tiller 
with  his  head  well  between  his  shoulders  and 
his  back  rounded  like  a  cat's  at  the  sight  of 
a  dog. 

After  this  I  was  continually  making  ex- 
cursions with  Bill  Kitchens.  Having  got  to 
know  him,  I  never  would  hire  another  in  his 
place.  Indeed,  he  took  care  that  nobody 
should  supplant  him,  and  called  for  orders 
every  morning  with  the  punctuality  of  the 
butcher  or  the  grocer.  Often  I  would  go  out 
twice  a  day,  so  keen  was  my  enjoyment  of 
the  pastime  of  sailing  and  rowing.  Twice 
my  husband  accompanied  me,  but  after  the 
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second  time  he  told  me  he  had  had  enough, 
and  he  went  no  more  in  the  boat.  Once  I 
coaxed  Mary  into  joining  me,  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  the  boatman  was  obliged  to  put 
her  ashore,  and  when  I  returned  two  hours 
later  I  found  her  motionless  on  the  sofa  with 
a  sick  headache. 

The  behaviour  of  the  boatman  did  not 
belie  the  character  I  seemed  to  find  written 
in  his  face.  He  proved  a  very  honest,  civil, 
deserving  fellow,  possessed  of  a  quality  of 
sourness  that  imparted  a  particular  rehsh  to 
his  odd  manner  of  speaking.  I  did  not  fear 
to  be  alone  with  this  man.  I  had  every 
confidence  in  his  judgment  and  prudence. 
He  was  allowed  by  his  comrades  of  the  beach 
to  be  one  of  the  smartest  boatmen  on  the 
coast.  My  husband  ascertained  this,  and  he 
also  agreed  with  me  in  my  opinion  of  the 
fellow's  respectabihty,  and  day  after  day  I 
would  enter  the  boat  and  my  husband  would 
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stand  watching  me  without  the  faintest  mis- 
giving of  any  sort  in  either  of  us. 

On  several  occasions  Hitchens  carried 
me  out  to  so  great  a  distance  that  the  fea- 
tures of  the  land  were  indistinguishable, 
and  these  long  trips  I  enjoyed  most 
of  all ;  they  were  like  voyages,  and  when  I 
stepped  on  shore  I  would  feel  as  though 
I  had  just  arrived  from  the  other  side  of 
the  world. 

We  had  now  been  a  day  over  three  weeks 
at  Piertown.  The  weather  had  continued  fine 
and  warm  throughout — in  truth,  a  more 
beautiful  October  I  never  remember — and  we 
had  all  benefited  vastly  by  the  change.  But 
on  the  morning  of  this  day  my  husband  re- 
ceived a  letter.  He  opened  it,  read  it  atten- 
tively, and  exclaimed  to  me  across  the 
breakfast  table,  *  I  shall  have  to  leave  you 
for  a  couple  of  days.' 

'  Why  ?  '  I  asked. 
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He  passed  the  letter  to  me  :  it  was  a 
business  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  his  clerk. 
The  nature  of  the  business  does  not  concern 
us  ;  enough  that  the  call  was  important  and 
peremptory.  The  business,  my  husband  said, 
would  certainly  detain  him  in  Bath  until 
the  hour  of  the  departure  of  a  late  train  on 
the  following  night,  if  indeed  he  should  be 
able  to  return  then. 

I  packed  his  handbag,  and  Hary  and  I 
walked  with  him  to  the  railway  station.  I 
kissed  him,  and  we  parted. 

My  sister  and  I  returned  home  to  take 
the  children  to  the  sands.  AVe  passed  the 
morning  under  the  cliffs,  talking  and  reading 
and  playing  with  the  children.  It  was  a 
bright  day,  but  I  afterwards  remembered 
noticing  that  the  blue  of  the  heavens  was 
wanting  in  the  beautiful  clear  vividness  of 
hue  of  the  preceding  days.  The  azure  had  a 
somewhat    dim    and     soiled    look,     such    as 
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one  might  fancy  it  would  exhibit  in  a 
very  fine,  thin  dust-storm.  I  also  after- 
wards remembered  having  observed  that 
there  was  a  certain  brassiness  in  the  glare  of 
the  sun,  as  if  his  light  were  the  reflection  of 
his  own  pure  golden  beams  cast  by  a  surface 
of  burnished  brass  or  copper.  These  things 
I  afterwards  recollected  I  had  noticed,  yet  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  spoke  of  them  to 
my  sister. 

We  dined  at  one  o'clock.  The  road  from 
our  house  to  the  sands  carried  us  past  the 
entrance  to  the  pier.  As  we  leisurely  strolled, 
Bill  Kitchens  hfted  his  breast  from  the  post 
which  he  was  overhanging,  and  approached 
us  with  a  respectful  salutation  of  his  hand 
to  his  brow. 

'  Will  you  be  going  out  this  afternoon, 
lady  ? '  he  asked. 

'  My  husband  has  been  called  away,' 
I  replied,  '  and  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  should 
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care  to  go  upon  the  water  during  his 
absence.' 

'  You  will  find  the  afternoon  tedious,  dear/ 
said  Marj. 

'  It's  a  beautiful  day,  lady,'  said  the  boat- 
man. '  There's  a  nice  little  air  o'  wind  stirring. 
Couldn't  ask  for  a  prettier  day  for  a  sail,  lady.' 

'  It  is  somewhat  cloudy,'  said  I,  directing 
my  gaze  at  the  sky. 

'  Fine  weather  clouds,  lady,'  said  the  boat- 
man. '  Keep  your  sight  upon  'em  for  a  bit 
and  you'U  find  they're  scarcely  moving.' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  I. 

'  If  you  go,'  said  Mary,  '  I  will  take 
Johnny  and  baby  for  a  drive.' 

'  You'll  soon  be  leaving  Piertown,  lady, 
worse  luck ! '  said  the  boatman,  with  an  in- 
sinuating grin.  '  This  here  fine  weather  ain't 
a-going  to  last  neither.  It  won't  be  long  afore 
we'll  be  laying  our  boats  up.  It  may  be 
blowing  hard  to-morrow,  lady,  and   it   may 
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keep  on  blowing  until  your  time's  up  for 
retarning.' 

I  reflected  and  said,  '  Well,  Hitchens,  you 
can  get  your  boat  ready  for  me  by  half-past 
two  or  a  quarter  to  three.  I'll  be  back 
by  four,'  said  I,  addressing  Mary,  as  we 
w^alked  home,  '  and  by  that  time  you'll  have 
returned.  Do  not  keep  baby  out  later  than 
four,'  and  we  talked  of  my  husband  and  on 
home  matters  as  we  climbed  the  road  that  led 
to  the  level  of  the  cliff. 

At  a  quarter- past  two  I  was  ready  to  walk 
to  the  pier  for  a  trip  which  I  thought  might 
likely  enough  prove  my  last,  and  which  was 
not  to  exceed  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  I  was 
dressed  in  the  costume  in  which  I  usually 
made  these  excursions — in  a  blue  serge  dress, 
a  warm  jacket,  and  a  sailor's  hat  of  grey 
straw.  An  old-fashioned  fly  stood  at  the  door 
waiting  for  Mary  and  the  nurse  and  children. 
I  took  baby  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  I 
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lifted  Johnny   and    kissed   him  and  saw  the 
little  party  into  the  fly,  which  drove  off. 

I  lingered  a  moment  or  two.  A  strange 
sense  of  loneliness  suddenly  possessed  me.  I 
cannot  imagine  what  could  have  caused  it  if 
it  were  not  the  silence  that  followed  upon  the 
fly  driving  off,  together  with  the  thought  that 
my  husband  was  away.  I  entered  the  little 
parlour  to  ascertain  the  time  by  the  clock  on 
the  mantelpiece,  for  my  watch  had  stopped 
and  I  had  left  it  in  my  bedroom.  Upon  the 
table  lay  a  pair  of  baby's  shoes,  and  a  horse 
and  cart  that  mv  husband  had  bought  for 
Johnny  was  upon  the  floor.  As  I  looked  at 
these  things  I  was  again  visited  by  an  unac- 
countable feehng  of  loneliness.  But  it  could 
possess  no  possible  signification  to  me,  and 
passing  out  of  the  house  I  closed  the  hall- 
door  and  walked  briskly  down  to  the  pier. 

The  boat  was  ready.     I  entered  her,  and 
Hitchens    rowed    out    of   the    harbour.     The 

VOL.    I.  ^ 
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surface  of  the  water  was  smooth,  for  the  small 
breeze  of  the  morning  had  weakened  and 
was  now  no  more  than  a  draught  of  air  ;  but 
the  sea  undulated  with  what  sailors  call  '  a 
swell,'  upon  which  the  boat  rose  and  sank 
with  a  sensation  of  cradling  that  was  singu- 
larly soothing  to  me.  The  horizon  was  some- 
what misty,  and  I  observed  that  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  coast  on  either  hand  in  the  dis- 
tance were  blurred,  showing  indeed  as  though 
they  were  mirrored  in  a  looking-glass  upon 
which  you  had  slightly  breathed. 

'It  looks  somewhat  foggy  out  upon  the 
sea,'  said  I. 

'  No  then  but  heat,  lady,  nothen  but 
heat.  I  like  to  see  fog  myself  with  the  wind 
out  at  Nothe.  When  that  happens  with  fine 
weather  it  sinifies  that  fine  weather's  agoing 
to  last.' 

The  figures  of  a  few  boatmen  idly  lounged 
upon  the  esplanade.    A  man  in  a  white  apron, 
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smoking  a  pipe,  stood  in  the  door  of  one  of 
the  pubHc-houses,  watching  us  as  the  boat 
receded.  A  coastguardsman,  stick  in  hand, 
leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  pier,  gazing  down 
at  the  little  cluster  of  boats  which  swayed 
upon  the  gently  heaving  water  of  the  har- 
bour. The  sun  shone  upon  some  bright  gilt 
sicrn  of  a  cock,  or  bird  of  some  sort,  over  the 
door  of  one  of  the  public-houses  ;  and  next 
door  to  this  sign  was  another,  the  painted 
head  and  bust  of  a  woman  eagerly  inclining 
forwards,  with  the  right  arm  advanced  and  a 
wreath  in  her  hand.  It  had  probably  been 
the  figure-head  of  a  ship. 

These  httle  details  of  the  picture  I  re- 
member remarking  as  I  looked  at  the  shore 
whilst  the  boat  leisurely  drew  away.  What  a 
dull,  motionless  place  did  Piertown  seem  ! 
The  main  street  climbing  the  hiU  was  visible 
past  the  curve  of  the  pier,  and  only  two 
figures  were  to  be  seen  ascending  it. 
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'  I  cannot  understand  how  you  men  get  a 
living,'  said  I  to  Bill  Hitchens. 

'  We  don't  onderstand  it  ourselves,  lady,' 
said  he. 

'  You  are  boatmen,  but  nobody  hires  your 
boats,'  said  I.     '  How  do  you  live  ?  ' 

'It's  a  riddle,  mum,'  answered  Hitchens, 
'  and  there  ain't  no  answer  to  it.' 

'Yet  those  boatmen,'  said  I,  'who  are 
standing  upon  the  esplanade  are  comfortably 
dressed,  they  appear  neat  and  clean,  their 
clothes  may  be  rough  but  they  are  fairly 
good  and  warm,  they  are  all  smoking  and  I 
suppose  they  have  to  pay  for  the  tobacco 
they  smoke  ;  they,  and  others  hke  them,  are 
constantly  in  and  out  of  the  public-houses, 
and  the  beer  which  they  drink  must  cost 
them  money.     How  do  they  manage  ?  ' 

'I've  been  man  and  boy  getting  on  for 
eight  and  forty  years  upon  that  there  beach,' 
said  Bill  Hitchens,  '  and  if  you  ask  me  to  tell 
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you  how  me  and  the  hkes  of  me  manages,  my 
answer  is,  lady,  I  gives  it  up.' 

We  were  silent,  and  I  continued  to  look 
at  the  shore  and  to  admire  the  scene  of  it. 
\q  '  The  time  was,'  said  Bill  Hitchens  meditat- 
^  ively,  '  when  I  hoped  to  live  to  see  the  day  as 
'ud  find  me  the  landlord  of  a  pubhc-house. 
When  all's  said  and  done,  lady,  I  don't  know 
that  a  plain  man  like  myself  could  ask  for  a 
more  enjoyable  berth  than  a  public.  Take  a 
dark,  wet,  cold  night,  blowing  hard  and  the 
air  full  of  snow  and  hail.  Only  think  of  the 
pleasure  of  opening  the  door  just  to  look  out, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  step  back  again  into  the 
light  and  warmth  and  all  the  different  smells 
of  the  hquors,'  he  added,  snuffing.  *  Only 
think  how  pleasingly  the  time  flies  in  yarning 
with  customers.  Then,  if  ever  ye  stand  in 
need  of  a  drain,  there  it  is — anything  ye  hke 
and  nothen  to  pay  ;  'cos  when  a  landlord  drinks 
it's  always  at  the  expense  of  his  customers, 
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whether  they  knows  it  or  not.  Then  think 
again,  lady,  of  a  snug  httle  parlour  at  the 
back,  all  shining  with  clean  glasses  and  mugs 
like  silver,  with  a  warm  fire  and  a  kettle  of 
boihng  water  always  ready — ah  ! '  He  broke 
ofi"  with  a  deep  sigh. 

'  I'll  take  an  oar,'  said  I. 

'  Lor'  bless  me ! '  he  cried,  running  his  eyes 
over  the  boat.  '  I've  forgotten  to  ship  a  pair 
of  sculls  for  you,'  by  which  term  he  signified 
the  light  oars  he  was  in  the  habit  of  placing 
in  the  boat  for  my  use. 

'  The  oar  you  are  rowing  with  will  be  too 
heavy  for  me,  I  fear,'  said  I. 

'  I  dorn't  think  it  will,  mum,'  he  answered. 
'  Suppose  ye  try  it.  After  you're  tired  of 
rowing  we'll  hoist  the  sail,  for  we  shall  find 
more  wind  stirring  when  we  get  out  furder.' 

He  adjusted  the  oar  and  I  seated  my- 
self at  it  and  began  to  row.  He  sat  in  the 
bows   of  the  boat  near  the  taU  mast  and  I 
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upon  a  hinder  seat  near  to  that  end  of  the 
boat  which  I  had  heard  him  call  the  '  stern 
sheets.'  I  did  not  find  the  oar  so  heavy  as  I 
had  imagined.  The  boatman  had  placed  it 
so  as  to  fairly  balance  it  and  I  continued  to 
swing  it  without  much  trouble. 

But  after  I  had  been  rowing  a  few  minutes 
the  pressure  of  the  handle  of  the  oar  in  my 
grasp  caused  my  rings  to  hurt  me.  I  endured 
the  inconvenience  until  it  became  a  pain  ; 
then,  tilting  the  oar  and  supporting  it  by  my 
elbow,  I  pulled  oflf  my  rings — that  is  to  say, 
my  wedding-ring  and  two  others,  all  that  I 
wore — and  placed  them  by  my  side  on  the 
sail,  which  lay  in  a  sort  of  bundle  along  the 
seats.  I  never  had  any  superstitious  feeling 
about  my  wedding-ring.  Over  and  over 
again  had  I  removed  it  to  wash  my  hands. 
With  many  women,  when  once  the  wedding- 
ring  is  on,  it  is  on  for  ever.  Well  would  it 
have  been  for  me  had  I  possessed  the  senti- 
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ment  of  tender  and  graceful  superstition  that 
influences  most  wives  in  this  way. 

My  rings  being  removed  I  appHed  myself 
again  to  the  oar,  and  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  Bill  Kitchens  and  I  continued  to  row 
the  boat  out  into  the  open  sea.  By  this  time 
we  had  reached  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  the 
land.  The  faint  air  had  been  slowly  freshen- 
ing into  a  little  breeze,  and  the  water  was 
rippling  briskly  against  the  side  of  the  boat. 
I  was  now  tired  of  rowing,  and,  asking  Bill 
Kitchens  to  take  the  oar  from  me,  I  rose  from 
my  seat  and  sat  down  near  the  tiller. 

'May  as  well  hoist  the  sail  now,  lady, 
don't  ye  think  ?  '  said  Bill  Kitchens. 

'  Yes,  you  can  hoist  the  sail,'  said  I,  '  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  too  far  from  the  land. 
What  o'clock  is  it  ?  ' 

He  extracted  an  old  silver  watch  from 
somewhere  under  his  jersey  and  gave  me  the 
time. 
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*I  wish  to  be  home  by  about  a  quarter 
past  four,'  said  I. 

He  answered  that  he  would  see  to  it,  and, 
seizing  hold  of  a  rope  which  passed  through 
the  top  of  the  mast,  he  hoisted  the  sail.  He 
then  came  to  where  I  was  sitting,  and  set  the 
little  sail  upon  the  mast  at  the  stern,  and 
when  this  was  done  he  grasped  the  tiller,  and 
the  boat,  feeling  the  pressure  of  the  breeze  in 
her  broad  canvas — for  though  she  was  a 
small  boat  she  carried  a  sail  that  I  would 
think  was  disproportionately  large  for  her 
size — heeled  over  and  cut  through  the  water 
on  her  side  very  quickly. 

'  It's  a  nice  soldier's  wind  for  the  land, 
lady,'  said  the  boatman. 

*  What  is  a  soldier's  wind  't '  I  asked. 

'Why,'  he  answered,  'a  wind  that  allows 
ye  to  go  there  and  back  wherever  ye  may 
be  bound  to.' 

'  The  coast  looks  a  long  way  off,  Hitchens.' 
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*It's  vurking  up  a  bit  hazy,  lady,  but 
there's  nothen  to  hurt.' 

'  I  expect  the  sky  will  be  overcast  before 
sunset,'  said  I.  'Do  you  see  that  bank  of 
clouds  hazily  peering  through  the  air  over 
the  coast  there  ? '  and  I  indicated  a  portion  of 
the  land  which  certainly  did  not  lie  in  the 
direction  whence  the  wind  was  blowing ;  so 
that  it  was  plain  to  me,  ignorant  as  I  was  in 
all  such  matters,  though  my  perception  had 
been  sharpened  a  httle  by  being  much  upon 
the  water,  and  by  listening  to  Bill  Kitchens 
discoursing  upon  the  several  aspects  of  his 
calling — I  say  it  was  plain  to  me  that  those 
clouds  were  working  their  way  up  over  the 
land,  and  that  if  they  did  not  promise  a 
change  of  weather  they  must  certainly  be- 
token a  shift  of  wind. 

The  boatman  cast  his  eyes  carelessly  to- 
wards the  coast  and  said  '  that  there  was 
nothing  to  hurt  in  them  clouds,  that  he  rather 
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believed  they  were  settling  away  instead  of 
rising,'  and  then  he  changed  the  subject  by 
asking  me  if  my  husband  had  gone  to  Lon- 
don, and  if  I  had  ever  seen  London,  and  if  it 
was  as  big  a  place  as  folks  pretended  it  to  be. 
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CHAPTER  ni 

'  WHO   AM   I  ?  ' 

I  SAT  looking  about  me,  now  watching  the 
pretty  wreaths  of  foam  spring  past  the  sides 
of  the  boat,  now  gazing  at  the  land  whose 
features  had  blended  into  a  long,  dark,  com- 
pact, but  hazy  line,  sometimes  addressing 
questions  to  Bill  Kitchens,  and  always  enjoy- 
ing what  to  me  was  the  exquisitely  pleasur- 
able sensation  of  the  boat  buoyantly  sweeping 
over  the  little  feathering  ripples,  when,  my 
eyes  going  on  a  sudden  to  my  left  hand,  I 
cried  out,  '  Oh,  where  are  my  rings  ? ' 

'  Your  rings,  lady  ?  '  exclaimed  the  boat- 
man. 

'  Yes,  my  rings.     Did  you  not  see  me  take 
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off  my  rings  ?  I  put  them  on  the  sail  that 
lay  near  me.  Oh,  where  are  they,  where 
are  they?  I  cannot  lose  them.  One  is  my 
wedding-ring  and  the  other  two  are  my  hus- 
band's gifts.  Oh,  Kitchens,  where  are  they  ?  ' 
I  cried,  and,  with  a  passion  of  eagerness  and 
fear,  I  hunted  over  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
with  my  eyes,  peering  and  straining  my  gaze 
at  every  crevice  and  hollow. 

'  Now  be  calm,  lady,'  said  Hitchens,  '  it'll 
come  right.  The  rings  can't  be  fur  off.  Let 
me  question  you.  Where  did  you  say  you 
put  'em  ?  ' 

'  That  sail  up  there  lay  along  the  seats, 
and  I  put  my  rings  on  it,  on  a  corner  of  it 
that  was  close  to  me.  I  believed  that  they 
would  be  safe  there.  They  could  not  slide  off 
canvas.' 

The  man's  face  fell  as  he  looked  into  the 
bottom  of  the  boat. 

'  If  you'll  catch  hold    of  this  here  tiller, 
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lady,'  said  he,  '  I'll  have  a  search.  They  can't 
be  fur  off,  I  hope,'  he  added  in  a  voice  meant 
to  encourage  me. 

I  put  my  hand  on  the  tiller,  but  hardly 
knew  what  more  to  do  with  it  than  to  keep  it 
steady.  My  distress  was  exquisite.  When  I 
looked  over  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  could 
not  see  any  ghtter  of  my  wedding-ring  and 
the  other  two  rings  I  shivered  as  though  pos- 
sessed with  a  passion  of  grief.  Oh,  if  I  had 
been  careless  in  removing  my  rings,  it  shocked 
me  to  the  heart  to  think  of  losing  them — of 
losing  my  wedding-ring,  that  symbol  of  my 
wedded  love  and  happiness. 

'  Do  you  see  any  signs  of  them  ? '  I  cried 
to  Kitchens.  '  I  shall  not  mind  the  loss  of  the 
other  rings,  but  I  must  have  my  wedding- 
ring — I  must  not  lose  it — I  cannot  lose  my 
wedding-ring.' 

The  poor  fellow,  with  a  face  of  real  con- 
cern, groped  about  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
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He  lifted  up  a  board,  and  carefully  felt  about 
with  his  hand  in  some  water  that  lay  in  a 
kind  of  well.  But  I  was  sure  that  if  the 
rings  were  not  to  be  seen  at  once  they  would 
not  be  seen  at  all,  because  there  were  three 
of  them,  and  one  at  least  must  certainly  be 
visible :  for  though  there  were  many  crevices 
in  the  boat  they  were  all  very  shallow,  and 
the  gleam  of  the  rings  would  be  instantly  per- 
ceptible. 

'I  am  afraid,  lady,'  exclaimed  the  boat- 
man, standing  up,  '  that  they've  gone  over- 
board.' 

I  moaned. 

'  I  didn't,'  he  continued,  '  take  any  notice 
of  'em,  and  in  my  sudden  whipping  up  of  the 
sail  they  must  have  been  chucked  ower  the 
side.  It's  a  bad  job  true-ly,'  and  again  he 
bent  his  figure  to  look. 

I  now  realised  that  I  had  lost  my  rings ; 
it  had  not  been  a  loss  to  be    instantly  felt 
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and  understood.  My  wedding-ring  was  gone; 
another  wedding-ring  I  might  easily  buy,  but 
the  one  that  was  consecrated  to  me  by 
memory,  the  ring  with  which  my  husband 
had  made  me  his  wife,  was  irrecoverably  gone, 
and  as  I  looked  upon  my  bare  hand  I  wept, 
and  then  for  a  third  time  was  I  visited  with  a 
cold  heart-subduing  feeling  of  loneliness. 

'  Turn  the  boat  for  the  land,'  I  said  to 
Hitchens.  '  I  am  miserable  and  want  to  get 
home.' 

As  he  came  to  the  tiller  he  directed  a 
look  out  at  the  west,  or  rather  I  should  say 
in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  for  the  haze 
had  thickened  magically  within  the  last  ten 
minutes  or  so,  and  though  the  land  was 
scarcely  above  three  miles  distant  it  was  little 
more  than  a  dim  shadow,  that  seemed  to  be 
fading  out  even  as  we  looked.  But  I  was 
still  so  grieved  and  distracted  by  the  loss  of 
my  wedding-ring  that  I  had  no  eyes  save  for 
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my  bare  hand,  and  no  thoughts  save  for  what 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

*  The  wind's  shifted,'  said  Kitchens.  '  It 
is  off  the  land.  You  was  right,  lady,  arter  all. 
Them  clouds  was  a-coming  up.  We  shall 
have  to  ratch  home.' 

He  dragged  at  some  ropes  which  held  the 
corners  of  the  sails,  and,  moving  his  tiller, 
caused  the  boat  to  turn ;  but  she  did  not  turn 
so  as  to  point  the  head  for  the  land. 

'  Why  do  you  not  steer  for  Piertown  ?  '  I 
said. 

'The  wind's  come  dead  foul,  lady.  We 
shall  have  to  ratch  home.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  "  ratch  "  ?  ' 

'  We  shall  have  to  tack — we  shall  have 
to  beat  back.' 

I  did  not  understand  his  language,  but 
neither  would  I  tease  him  by  questions.  Now 
I  was  sensible  that  the  wind  had  increased 
and  was  still  increasing.     I  Hfted  up  my  eyes 
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and  judged  that  the  wind  was  coming  out 
of  a  great  heap  of  cloud  which  lay  over  the 
land — the  heap  of  cloud  whose  brows  I  had 
noticed  rising  above  the  edge  of  the  cUff; 
but  the  mass  had  since  then  risen  high,  and 
there  was  a  shadow  upon  it  as  if  rain  were 
falhng.  The  boat  lay  sharply  over  upon  her 
side,  and  her  stem,  as  it  tore  through  the 
water,  made  a  strange  stealthy  noise  of  hiss- 
ing as  though  it  were  red  hot. 

'  The  land  is  fading  out  of  sight,'  said  I. 

'  Ay,  it's  drawed  down  thicker  than  I  ex- 
pected,' answered  the  boatman. 

'  Is  not  the  wind  very  high  ?  ' 

'  It's  blowing  a  nice  saihng  breeze,'  he 
answered  ;  '  though  it's  a  pity  it's  shifted,  as 
you're  in  a  hurry  to  get  home.' 

But  as  he  gazed  round  the  sea  I  seemed  to 
witness  an  expression  of  uneasiness  in  his  face. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  he  was  sailing  away 
from  the  land,    I  was  alarmed,  and  questioned 
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him.  He  drew  a  piece  of  chalk  from  his 
pocket  and  first  marked  down  upon  the  seat 
the  situation  of  the  coast,  then  the  situation 
of  the  boat,  and  then  the  process  of  tacking, 
and  how  we  should  have  to  sail  at  angles  in 
order  to  reach  Piertown  harbour. 

'  What  time  is  it,  Hitchens  ?  ' 

He  looked  at  his  watch  and  said,  '  Just 
upon  the  hour  of  four.' 

'  Oh !  how  the  time  has  flown  !  Abeady 
four  !    When  shall  we  arrive,  do  you  think  ?  ' 

'  I'm  afeared,'  he  answered,  '  that  I  sha'n't 
be  able  to  put  ye  ashore  much  before  five.' 

'But  the  atmosphere  continues  to  grow 
thicker.  Look !  some  parts  of  the  coast 
are  invisible.  If  you  should  lose  sight  of 
the  coast,  how  will  you  be  able  to  steer 
for  it  ?  ' 

'  We'U  find  our  way  home  all  right,  lady,' 
he  exclaimed  cheerfully.  *  Don't  be  afeared. 
The  loss  of  them  there  rings  has  worried  ye, 
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as  well  it  might,  and  I'd  give  half  the  worth 
of  tliis  boat  to  be  able  to  fish  'em  up.' 

I  sat  silent  and  motionless,  gazing  at 
tlie  slowly  dissolving  line  of  coast  over  the 
gunwale.  The  water  was  now  streamincr  in 
lines,  and  every  Hne  had  its  edging  of  spray, 
and  often  from  these  little  foaming  ridges 
there  would  flash  a  handful  of  glittering  cry- 
stals, as  though  some  hand  within  were  hurl- 
ing diamonds  and  prisms  through  the  curling 
head  of  the  brine.  The  thickness  of  the  at- 
mosphere lay  around  the  sea,  and  so  shrunk 
the  plain  of  water  that  it  looked  no  more  than 
a  lake  in  size.  There  was  also  the  gloom  of 
gathering  clouds  in  the  air,  not  only  of 
the  clouds  which  were .  rising  off  the  land, 
but  of  vapour  forming  overhead  and  saihng 
athwart  the  course  of  the  boat  in  dirty  shreds 
and  rags  of  the  stuff  that  is  called  by  sailors 
'  scud !  ' 

*  Will  vou  hold  the  tiller  for  a  moment, 
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lady  ?  '  said  the  boatman.  '  There's  summat 
wrong  with '  and  he  pronounced  a  tech- 
nical word  which  I  do  not  remember. 

I  grasped  the  tiller  and  he  rose  and  went 
into  the  bows  of  the  boat,  where  he  paused  for 
a  moment,  looking  up  ;  he  then  got  upon  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat  and  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  sea,  with  one  hand  upon  a  rope  that 
ran  from  the  front  mast  down  to  the  bow- 
sprit. He  preserved  that  posture  of  standing 
and  supporting  himself  and  looking  upwards 
whilst  one  might  count  ten  ;  then  let  go  of 
the  rope,  brought  his  hands  together  over  his 
heart  and,  with  a  kind  of  short  ratthng  groan, 
fell  backwards. 

The  boat  sat  low  on  the  water,  and  as  t]ie 
poor  fellow  therefore  fell  from  no  height,  he 
rose  to  the  surface  before  the  boat  had  gone 
past  him  by  her  own  length  ;  he  floated  on 
his  back,  and  made  no  effort  to  swim ;  I  do 
not  remember  witnessing  a  single  struggle  in 
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him  ;  whence  I  judged,  when  I  was  able  to 
think,  that  he  had  fallen  dead  from  the  gun- 
wale of  his  little  vessel ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  seemed  to  clutch  at  his  heart, 
and  the  short  rattling  groan  that  he  had 
delivered,  confirmed  me  in  this  belief. 

When  he  fell  I  sprang  to  my  feet  with 
a  shriek  of  horror.  For  some  moments,  which 
would  have  been  precious  had  he  been  alive 
and  strugghng,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
My  heart  stood  still,  I  could  not  draw  a 
breath.  Then  with  lightning  speed  there 
swept  into  my  head  the  thought  that  if  he 
were  drowned  I  should  be  alone,  and,  being 
alone,  I  should  be  absolutely  helpless;  and 
this  thought  electrified  me,  and  not  only 
enabled  me  to  reflect,  but  gave  me  power 
to  act.  For,  far  more  swiftly  than  I  can  re- 
late what  I  did,  yes,  even  though  I  was 
talking  to  you  instead  of  writing,  I  grasped 
one  of  the  long  heavy  oars  and  launched  it 
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towards  the  figure  of  the  man  as  a  spear  is 
hurled.  I  needed,  indeed,  the  strength  of 
terror  to  accomphsh  this  ;  at  another  time 
it  would  have  taxed  my  strength  to  merely 
drag  the  oar  to  the  side  and  let  it  fall. 

The  boat  had  been  sailing  fast  when  the 
poor  man  dropped  from  the  gunwale,  but 
when  I  sprang  up  I  released  the  tiller,  which 
I  had  been  holding  steady,  having  no  know- 
ledge whatever  of  steering,  and  the  boat 
being  released  from  the  government  of  her 
helm,  flew  round  into  the  wind,  but  not  until 
she  had  left  the  body  of  the  man  a  long 
distance  behind ;  and  then  she  stood  upright 
upon  the  water,  with  her  sails  angrily  shaking. 
Wild  with  thought  and  fear,  wild  with  despair 
and  terror,  I  kept  my  eyes  fastened  upon  the 
body  of  the  man.  Oh,  I  cried  to  myself,  can 
he  not  swim  ?  Will  he  not  attempt  to  reach 
the  oar?  And  I  screamed  out  his  name, 
pointing  to  the  direction  where  the  oar  lay. 
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But  as  I  continued  to  point  and  scream  out 
his  name  the  body  sank.  It  vanished  in- 
stantly, as  though  it  had  been  desperately 
jerked  under  water  by  some  hidden  grasp  or 
fang  below.  I  stood  straining  my  gaze,  not 
knowing  but  that  he  might  rise  again,  and 
then  it  was  that  the  boat,  being  pointed  a 
little  away  from  the  wind  by  the  beat  of  the 
small,  short  waves,  was  smitten  by  the  blast 
in  her  forward  canvas ;  she  turned  and  rushed 
through  the  water,  whitening  it,  and  lying 
dangerously  down  under  the  weight  of  her 
sails  ;  but  after  she  had  started  she,  of  her 
own  accord,  wound  round  into  the  wind  again 
and  sat  upright,  plunging  quickly  with  her 
canvas  rattling,  and  time  after  time  this  pro- 
cess was  repeated,  whilst  I  stood  staring  round 
me,  seeing  nothing  of  the  land,  beholding 
nothing,  but  the  contracted  plain  of  the  ocean, 
around  which  the  haze  or  fog  stood  as  a 
wall,   whilst   overhead    the   sky  was   of   the 
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colour  of  slate,  shadowed  by  speeding  wings 
of  scud. 

It  was  raining,  and  when  I  looked  in  the 
direction  whence  the  wind  was  blowing,  the 
rain  that  drove  aslant  splashed  in  my  face. 
I  thought  to  myself,  What  will  next  happen  ? 
The  boat  will  overset,  and  I  shall  be  drowned  ! 
What  am  I  to  do? — what  am  I  to  do? 
And  as  I  thought  thus,  weeping  bitterly,  and 
wringing  my  hands  in  the  extremity  of  my 
grief  and  fright,  the  boat  heeled  over  and 
depressed  her  side  so  low  that  the  white  foam 
she  churned  up  flashed  and  roared  to  the 
level  of  the  hne  of  her  gunwale.  I  grasped 
the  opposite  side  to  save  myself  from  falling, 
by  which  I  no  doubt  saved  my  life,  because, 
had  I  slipped  and  staggered  to  the  depressed 
side,  my  weight  must  certainly  have  capsized 
the  boat.  She  rushed  like  an  arrow  round 
again  into  the  wind  and  then  stopped  dead, 
plunging  yet  more  sharply. 
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I  wrung  my  hands  again  and  cried  aloud, 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  But,  happily,  I  had  sense 
enough  to  understand  that  the  very  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  lower  the  sail,  and 
as  I  had  repeatedly  observed  poor  Kitchens 
hoist  the  tall  sheet  of  canvas,  I  knew  what 
rope  to  undo,  and,  stepping  over  the  seats,  I 
released  the  rope,  and,  the  boat  being  at  that 
moment  with  her  head  pointing  into  the  wind, 
the  sail  fell,  but  in  falling  it  enveloped  me 
and  threw  me  down,  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before  I  succeeded  in  extricating  myself. 

This,  to  be  sure,  was  a  trifling  accident,  for 
I  was  not  in  the  least  degree  hurt,  but  the 
being  thrown  down  and  smothered  by  the 
canvas  immeasurably  heightened  my  distress 
and  terror ;  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  my 
knees  yielded  under  me,  and  I  was  forced  to 
sit.  It  was  raining  hard,  and  the  wet  made 
the  wind  feel  cruelly  cold  as  it  rushed  athwart 
the  boat,  whipping  the  crests  off  the  waves 
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into  an  angry  showering  of  spray.  But  after 
a  little  I  began  to  find  some  faint  comfort  in 
the  behef  that  the  boat  was  stationary.  Alas, 
how  great  was  my  ignorance  !  Because  she 
did  not  appear  to  sail,  and  because  she  no 
longer  lay  dangerously  over,  I  believed  she 
was  stationary.  Yet  two  little  sails  were  still 
set,  a  triangular  sail  at  the  bowsprit  and  a 
small  square  sail  at  the  stern,  and  I  must 
have  been  crazed  indeed  not  to  guess  that 
whilst  this  canvas  remained  exposed  the  hght 
fabric  would  be  blown  along  by  the  wind, 
either  sideways  or  forward,  and  that,  as  the 
wind  blew  directly  from  the  west,  every 
minute  was  widening  my  distance  from  Pier- 
town. 

But  not  understanding  this,  I  found  some 
heart  in  the  behef  that  the  boat  was  sta- 
tionary, and  I  tried  to  comfort  myself  in  other 
ways.  I  said  to  myself,  this  rain  may  be  a 
passing   shower,    the   weather   will    brighten 
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presently,  the  boat  will  be  in  view  from  the 
coast,  my  situation  will  be  guessed  at  by  the 
boatmen  who  hang  about  the  Esplanade,  and 
they  will  put  off  to  rescue  me.  And  I  also 
said  to  myself,  even  if  this  weather  should 
not  clear  up,  even  if  I  remain  out  here  invis- 
ible from  the  land,  yet  when  my  sister  finds 
that  it  grows  dark  and  I  have  not  returned,  she 
is  sure  to  go  down  to  the  harbour  and  offer 
rewards  for  my  rescue,  and  I  may  count  upon 
several  boats  coming  out  to  search  for  me. 

Thus  1  thought,  striving  to  give  myself 
heart.  But  oh,  the  desolation  of  that  mist- 
environed  stretch  of  steel-grey  water — chilly, 
leaping,  and  streaming  in  froth !  Oh,  the 
cruel  cold  of  the  rain -laden  wind  pouring 
shrilly  past  my  ears  and  penetrating  my  wet 
clothes  till  my  breast  felt  hke  marble !  Not 
even  now  could  I  realise  my  situation.  I 
knew  that  I  was  alone  and  that  I  was  helpless, 
but  the  horizon  of  my  fears  and  wretchedness 
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was  contained  in  these  simple  perceptions.  I 
did  not  believe  that  I  should  perish.  I  was 
sure  that  succour  would  come,  and  my  suffer- 
ings now  lay  in  the  agony  of  expectation,  in 
the  present  and  heart-breaking  torment  of 
waiting. 

The  time  passed,  the  shadow  of  the 
evening  entered  the  gloom  of  the  afternoon. 
It  continued  to  rain,  and  the  horizon  lay 
shrouded  close  to  the  boat,  but  I  believe  there 
was  no  increase  in  the  wind  :  I  noticed  no 
increase.  But  indeed  I  was  too  ignorant, 
too  despairful,  too  heartbroken  to  heed  the 
weather,  unless  it  were  to  observe,  with  eyes 
half-bhnd  with  my  own  tears  and  the  flying 
rain  that  the  sea  was  darkening,  that  the 
thickness  lay  close  around  the  boat,  and  that 
nothing  ever  came  out  of  that  thickness  save 
the  dusky  shapes  of  waves. 

'Am  I  to  be  out  in  this  boat  all  night?' 
I    thought    to    myself.      '  If  so,    I    shall  die 
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of  cold  and  exhaustion.  I  cannot  pass  the 
whole  long  night  alone  in  this  open  boat 
in  the  rain,  and  in  the  bitter  cold  wind,  wet 
through  to  the  skin  as  I  already  am,  without 
anybody  to  speak  to,  without  food  or  drink, 
without  a  ray  of  light  for  my  eyes  to  find 
comfort  in  resting  on.  0  God !  0  God ! 
I  cried,  and  I  went  down  upon  my  knees  in 
the  boat,  and,  clasping  my  hands,  I  gazed 
upwards  into  the  grey ,  wet  shadow  of  the  sky, 
under  which  the  naked  mast  of  the  boat  was 
reehng,  and  I  prayed  to  God  to  be  with  me, 
to  watch  over  me,  to  bring  help  to  me  before 
I  expired  of  fear  and  cold,  and  to  return  me 
to  my  sister,  and  to  my  little  ones  who  were 
waiting  for  me. 

And  now  I  scarcely  know  how  to  proceed. 
What  followed  was  a  passage — a  horribly  long 
passage — of  mental  sufiering  incommunicable 
by  the  pen,  nay  scarcely  to  be  remembered 
or  understood  by  the  sufferer  herself.     It  fell 
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dark,  and  the  black  night  came,  the  blacker 
because  there  was  no  moon  and  because  of 
the  rain  and  the  mist.  I  had  gathered  the 
wet  cloths  of  the  sail  about  me  as  a  sort  of 
shelter,  and  I  sat  with  my  head  above  the 
line  of  the  gunwale,  for  ever  looking  to  left 
and  to  right,  and  to  right  and  to  left,  and 
never  seeing  more  than  the  pale,  near  gleam 
of  froth.  At  times  thought  grew  maddening, 
and  I  shrieked  hke  one  in  a  fit  or  Hke  a 
woman  insane.  It  was  not  the  fear  of  death 
that  maddened  me,  it  was  not  the  anguish  of 
the  cold  and  the  wet,  nor  even  the  fearful 
loneliness  of  my  situation,  a  lonelmess  that 
cannot  be  imagined,  for  what  magic  is  there 
in  ink  to  figure  the  impenetrable  blackness 
of  the  night,  to  imitate  the  snapping  and 
sobbincr  sounds  of  the  water  and  the  hissingr 
of  the  wind  ?  Xo,  it  was  the  thought  of  my 
husband  and  my  children  ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
the   thought    of    my   children.      Again    and 
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again,  when  my  mind  went  to  them,  I  would 
catch  myself  moaning,  and  again  and  again  I 
shrieked.  With  the  eye  of  imagination  I  saw 
them  sleeping  :  I  saw  my  darhng  boy  slumber- 
ing restfully  in  his  little  bed,  I  saw  my  baby 
asleep  in  her  little  cot ;  I  bent  over  them  in 
fancy ;  I  kissed  the  golden  hair  of  my  boy, 
and  I  kissed  the  soft  cheek  of  my  baby ;  and 
then  the  yearnings  of  my  heart  grew  into 
agony  insupportable. 

And  there  was  a  dreadful  fancy  that  again 
and  again  visited  me.  Amid  the  crawling  and 
blinking  foam  over  the  boat's  side  I  some- 
times imagined  I  saw  the  body  of  Kitchens. 
It  came  and  went.  I  knew  it  was  a  deception 
of  the  senses,  yet  I  stared  as  though  it  were 
there  indeed.  Sometimes  there  would  come 
a  sound  in  the  wind  that  resembled  the  groan 
he  had  uttered  when  he  fell  overboard. 

At  some  hour  of  the  night,  but  whether 
before  or  after  midnight  I   could    not  have 
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told,  I  was  looking  over  the  right  side  of  the 
boat  when  a  large  shadow  burst  out  of  the 
darkness  close  to.  It  swept  by  wrapped  in 
gloom.  It  was  a  vessel,  and  she  whitened 
the  throbbing  dusky  surface  over  which  she 
passed  with  a  confused  tumble  of  froth.  There 
was  not  a  single  spot  of  light  upon  her.  Her 
sails  blended  with  the  midnight  obscurity, 
and  were  indistinguishable.  Indeed  she  was 
to  be  heard  rather  than  seen,  for  the  noise  of 
the  wind  was  strong  and  shrill  in  her  rigging, 
and  the  sound  of  her  passage  through  the 
water  was  like  a  rending  of  satin.  She  was 
visible,  and  then  she  was  gone  even  as  I 
looked. 

All  night  long  it  rained,  and  it  was  rain- 
ing at  daybreak  in  a  fine  thin  drizzle.  The 
sea  was  shrouded  as  on  the  previous  after- 
noon. When  the  cold  and  iron  grey  of  tlie 
dawn  was  upon  the  atmosphere,  I  feeblv 
lifted  up  my  head,  marvelhng  to  find   myself 

VOL.    I.  H 
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the  day  passed,  and  that  the  blackness  of  a 
second  night  came ;  but,  this  remembered,  all 
else  is  a  blank  in  my  brain. 

1  opened  my  eyes  and  found  myself  in  gloom. 
A  few  inches  above  me  was  a  shelf ;  I  supposed 
it  to  be  a  shelf.  Dim  as  the  light  was,  there  was 
enough  of  it  to  enable  me  to  see  that  what  was 
stretched  just  above  me  was  not  part  of  a 
ceiling.  I  lay  looking  at  it.  I  then  turned 
my  head  on  to  my  right  cheek  and  beheld  a 
wall.  I  touched  it  to  make  sure.  I  passed 
my  hand  slowly  over  it,  and  then  looked 
up  again  at  the  shelf  that  was  stretched 
over  my  head.  I  then  turned  my  head 
and  perceived  a  little  circle  of  greenish 
light.  I  stared  at  this  strange  ghmmering 
disk  of  light  for  a  long  while,  again  looked 
upwards,  and  again  feebly  passed  my  hand 
over  the  wall. 

I  did  not  ask  myself  where  I  was ;  I  felt 
no  curiosity.     I  was  as  one  in  whom  an  intel- 
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lect  has  been  suddenly  created,  and  who  pass- 
ively accepts  what  the  sight  rests  on.  I  lay 
turning  my  head  from  cheek  to  cheek  for 
some  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
during  which  my  eyes,  having  grown  used  to 
the  gloom  that  was  faintly  touched  by  that 
circle  of  greenish  hght,  began  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects. And  first  I  saw  that  I  was  in  a  very  little 
dark  room,  lying  upon  a  sort  of  shelf  which, 
with  the  upper  shelf,  resembled  a  long  box,  of 
which  one  side  was  wanting  ;  and  scarcely  had 
I  perceived  that  I  was  in  a  Httle  dark  room 
than  I  became  sensible  that  I  was  upon  the 
water  :  for,  as  I  lay  on  the  shelf,  I  felt  that  my 
body  was  rolled  from  side  to  side,  and  I  also 
felt  an  upwards  motion  and  then  a  down- 
wards motion,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  at  sea. 

Then  I  thought  to  myself,  I  am  in  the 
cabin  of  a  ship.  But  how  did  I  get  here  and 
who  am  I  ?  Having  said  to  myself  Who  am  1  ? 
I  repeated  the  words  over  and  over  again  ; 
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the  day  passed,  and  that  the  blackness  of  a 
second  night  came  ;  but,  this  remembered,  all 
else  is  a  blank  in  my  brain. 

1  opened  my  eyes  and  found  myself  in  gloom. 
A  few  inches  above  me  was  a  shelf ;  I  supposed 
it  to  be  a  shelf  Dim  as  the  light  was,  there  was 
enough  of  it  to  enable  me  to  see  that  what  was 
stretched  just  above  me  was  not  part  of  a 
ceiling.  I  lay  looking  at  it.  I  then  turned 
my  head  on  to  my  right  cheek  and  beheld  a 
wall.  I  touched  it  to  make  sure.  I  passed 
my  hand  slowly  over  it,  and  then  looked 
up  again  at  the  shelf  that  was  stretched 
over  my  head.  I  then  turned  my  head 
and  perceived  a  little  circle  of  greenish 
light.  I  stared  at  this  strange  glimmering 
disk  of  hght  for  a  long  while,  again  looked 
upwards,  and  again  feebly  passed  my  hand 
over  the  wall. 

I  did  not  ask  myself  where  I  was ;  I  felt 
no  curiositv.     I  was  as  one  in  whom  an  Intel- 
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lect  has  been  suddenly  created,  and  who  pass- 
ively accepts  what  the  sight  rests  on.  I  lay 
turning  my  head  from  cheek  to  cheek  for 
some  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
during  which  my  eyes,  having  grown  used  to 
the  gloom  that  was  faintly  touched  by  that 
circle  of  greenish  light,  began  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects. And  first  I  saw  that  I  was  in  a  very  little 
dark  room,  lying  upon  a  sort  of  shelf  which, 
with  the  upper  shelf,  resembled  a  long  box,  of 
which  one  side  was  wanting  ;  and  scarcely  had 
I  perceived  that  I  was  in  a  little  dark  room 
than  I  became  sensible  that  I  was  upon  the 
water  :  for,  as  I  lay  on  the  shelf,  I  felt  that  my 
body  was  rolled  from  side  to  side,  and  I  also 
felt  an  upwards  motion  and  then  a  down- 
wards motion,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  at  sea. 

Then  I  thought  to  myself,  I  am  in  the 
cabin  of  a  ship.  But  how  did  I  get  here  and 
who  am  I  ?  Having  said  to  myself  Who  ant  1  ? 
I  repeated  the  words  over  and  over  again  ; 
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but  a9  yet  without  surprise,  without  terror. 
The  question  haunted  my  mind  with  languid 
iteration,  but  it  induced  no  emotion.  I  felt 
sick  and  extraordinarily  weak.  Something 
irritated  my  brow,  and,  lifting  my  hand,  I 
found  my  right  temple  and  the  eyebrow  and 
a  portion  of  the  nose  as  far  as  the  bridge  of 
it  pasted  over  with  some  hard  substance.  I 
ran  my  fingers  over  this  substance,  but  with- 
out wonderment,  and  then  my  arm  fell  ex- 
hausted to  my  side,  and  feebly  turning  my 
head  on  to  my  left  cheek,  I  stared  at  the 
glimmering  green  disc,  whilst  I  kept  on  think- 
ing to  myself,  but  without  agitation  or  fear, 
^yho  am  II 

It  did  not  strike  me  as  in  the  least  degree 
strange  that  I  should  not  know  who  I  was. 
I  lay  looking,  and  I  saw  a  man's  coat  swing- 
ing by  a  nail  near  the  little  circle  of  dim  light. 
I  also  saw  a  common  cane-bottom  chair  and  a 
dark  chest,  which  I  have  since  learnt  to  call  by 
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its  proper  name  of  '  locker.'  From  the  ceil- 
ing of  this  little  room  there  swung,  suspended 
by  thin  brass  chains,  a  strange-looking  lamp, 
formed  of  a  globe  of  metal  with  a  glass  chim- 
ney. I  continued  to  watch  that  lamp  swing 
until  my  eyelids  closed,  but  whether  I  fainted 
or  slumbered  I  am  unable  to  say. 

When  I  awoke  or  regained  consciousness 
the  glimmering  circle  of  glass  had  changed 
from  dim  green  into  bright  yellow.  It  rippled 
with  brilhance  as  from  the  reflection  of  sun- 
shine upon  water,  and  there  was  daylight  in 
the  little  cabin.  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  fiddle 
and  the  voice  of  a  man  singing.  The  sounds 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  which  I 
had  felt  over  with  my  hand  when  I  first 
awoke.  Presently  the  music  ceased,  and 
almost  at  the  moment  that  it  ceased  I  heard 
the  rattle  of  a  door-handle  and  what  looked 
to  be  a  shapeless  bulk  stood  at  my  side. 

On  straining  my  dim  sight  I  saw  that  the 
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ligure  was  that  of  an  immensely  fat  man.  He 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  circular  window, 
and  for  some  while  I  was  unable  to  discern 
Jiis  features.  Meanwhile  he  stared  at  me  as 
though  there  was  nothing  in  my  fixed  look  to 
satisfy  him  that  I  was  alive  or  dead.  His  face 
was  perfectly  round  and  his  cheeks  puffed  out 
as  if  he  were  in  the  act  of  blowing.  Upon 
his  upper  lip  were  a  few  short  straggling 
hairs,  iron  grey ;  his  hair  was  scanty  and 
grizzled ;  his  complexion  was  a  brick  red, 
apparently  from  exposure  to  weather.  Yet 
his  fat  face  was  deprived  of  the  expression  of 
stupid  good  nature  that  one  commonly  finds 
in  such  countenances  by  a  pair  of  heavy, 
shaggy,  almost  white  eyebrows,  which,  com- 
ing close  together  over  the  top  of  his  nose, 
stamped  the  look  of  an  habitual  frown  upon 
his  forehead.  His  eyes  were  small,  black  and 
piercing,  and  his  age  might  have  been  any- 
thing between  fifty  and  sixty.     He  wore  a  red 
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cap,  the  tasselled  point  of  which  fell  over  his 
ear,  and  his  dress  consisted  of  a  soiled  and 
well-worn  pilot-coat  hanging  loose  over  an 
equally  soiled  and  well-worn  velveteen  jacket. 
A  large  shawl  was  wound  round  his  neck,  and 
there  were  gold  hoops  in  his  ears.  These 
points  I  afterwards  witnessed.  All  that  I 
now  observed  was  his  large  round  face  of  a 
dusky  crimson  and  the  small  black  eyes  in  it 
fixed  upon  me. 

At  last  he  exclaimed,  in  a  deep  voice  : 
'Tiens,  vous  voila  enfin  eveillee,  apres  trois 
jours  de  sommeil  !  Eh  bien,  j'espere  que 
maintenant  vous  soyez  en  etat  de  prendre 
quelque  nourriture  et  de  me  dire  ce  que  vous 
etes.  Peste  !  que  n'avez-vous  done  echappe  ! 
C'est  vrai  les  femmes  pen  vent  supporter  plus 
que  les  hommes.  EUes  ne  sont  pas  si  facile- 
ment  ecrasees  que  nous  autres  pauvres 
diables.' 

I  listened  to  these  words  and  understood 
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tbem,  but  I  did  not  know  they  were  French. 
Yet  though  I  could  not  have  given  a  name  to 
the  tongue  in  which  the  man  spoke  I  knew 
what  he  said.  My  knowledge  of  French 
suffered  me  to  read  it  and  slightly  understand' 
it  when  spoken,  but  I  was  unable  to  converse 
in  it. 

What  he  had  said  was  :  '  So  then  you  are 
awake  at  last !  Three  days  of  sleep  !  Well, 
now  you  will  be  able  to  eat  and  drink,  I  hope, 
and  tell  me  who  you  are.  Peste !  what  an 
escape !  But  women  have  more  endurance 
than  men.  They  are  not  so  easily  destroyed 
as  us  poor  devils.' 

I  gazed  at  him  without  answering.  He 
addressed  me  again  in  French. 

'  What  do  you  say  ?  '  I  wliispered. 

'Aha!  you  are  Angleesh,'  exclaimed  the 
man  in  his  deep  voice,  and  he  added  in 
French,  '  Stop  !  I  will  go  and  fetch  Alphonse.' 

His  shapeless  bulk  moved  away  from  the 
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side  of  the  shelf  and  I  lay  motionless,  with  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  bright  circle  of  glass 
upon  which  the  reflection  of  sunny  waters 
without  was  dancing.  But  I  do  not  know 
what  I  thought  of.  I  cannot  remember  that 
any  sort  of  determinable  idea  visited  me. 
My  mind  seemed  empty,  with  one  strange 
question  for  ever  dully  echoing  in  it :  Who  am 
I?  Yet  I  also  seemed  to  know  that  I  was  not 
mad.  I  could  not  tell  who  I  was,  but  I  felt 
that  I  was  not  mad.  I  do  not  say  that  my 
instincts  assured  me  of  this  ;  I  seemed  to  be 
sensible  of  it  passively.  It  was  a  perception 
independent  of  all  effort  of  mind,  a  knowledge 
wholly  involuntary  as  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  involuntary. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  the  door-handle 
rattle  again  and  two  figures  came  to  the  side 
of  the  shelf  on  which  I  lay.  One  was  the 
same  stout  personage  that  had  previously 
visited  me  ;  the  other  was  a  clean,  fresh-look- 
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ing  young  man  of  the  age  of  four  or  five  and 
twenty,  smoothly  shaven,  with  coal  black  hair 
and  eyes,  his  face  of  a  pronounced  French 
type.  He  was  fairly  well  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
grey,  and  his  white  shirt  collar  was  but- 
toned low  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  of  his 
long  throat  and  even  a  portion  of  his  chest. 
His  posture  suggested  an  air  of  habitual  at- 
tention and  respect,  and  after  he  had  peered 
a  while  and  observed  that  my  eyes  were  open 
he  removed  his  cap. 

'  Speak  to  her  Alphonse,'  said  the  large 
stout  man. 

'  How  do  you  do,  madame  ?  How  do  you 
now  feel  ? '  said  the  younger  man  in  good 
English,  pronouncing  the  words  with  an  ex- 
cellent accent. 

I  answered  faintly,  '  I  believe  I  am  dying. 
Where  am  I.?' 

'  Oh,'  he  exclaimed  quickly,  '  you  have 
not  eaten,  you  have  not  drunken.  It  is  impos- 
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sible  for  people  to  live  unless  they  eat  and 
drink.' 

He  then  addressed  himself  hurriedly  to 
the  fat  man,  who  acquiesced  with  a  grunt  and 
a  gesture  of  the  hand.  The  young  man  went 
out,  whilst  the  other  remained  at  my  side, 
fixedly  staring  at  me.  Even  had  I  been  able 
to  exert  my  mind  for  conversation  I  could 
not  have  found  my  voice.  It  pained  me  to 
whisper.  The  stout  man  addressed  me  once 
in  barbarous  English  ;  I  languidly  gazed  at 
him  in  silence  through  my  half-closed  eyelids, 
and  no  more  was  said  until  the  young  man 
returned,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  cup  and 
saucer  and  in  the  other  hand  a  tumbler.  The 
cup  contained  some  warm  soup  ;  the  tumbler 
some  weak  brandy  and  water.  Now  ensued 
a  brief  discussion  between  the  two  men  as  to 
whether  the  brandy  should  be  administered 
before  the  soup  or  the  soup  before  the 
brandy.     The  younger  man's  views  prevailed 
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and,  correctly  judging  that  I  was  unable  to 
feed  myself,  he  drew  the  cane-bottom  chair  to 
my  side,  seated  himself  and  fed  me. 

The  fat  man  stood  with  a  stohd  counten- 
ance, looking  on.  When  I  had  swallowed  the 
soup  the  young  man  appHed  the  tumbler  to 
my  lips  and  I  slowly  drank. 

'  Now,'  said  the  young  man,  '  do  you  feel 
more  comfortable  ?  ' 

I  whispered  that  I  felt  better. 

'  That  is  right,'  said  he.  '  You  must  keep 
quiet  whether  you  sleep  or  not.  I  am  not  a 
doctor,  but  I  know  a  thing  or  two.  I  will 
visit  you  again  in  two  hours  with  more  soup 
and  eau-de-vie'  And  he  said  to  the  fat  man 
in  his  native  tongue,  '  Come,  uncle,  she  will 
do.     She  will  not  die.     Let  us  leave  her.' 

They  then  withdrew. 


Ill 


CHAPTER  IV 

alphoxse's  conjectures 

I  TURNED  my  face  to  the  wall  and  closed  my 
eyes,  and  two  hours,  and  perhaps  more  than 
two  hours,  passed,  during  which  I  did  not 
sleep.  I  then  opened  my  eyes  and  looked 
about  me.  I  had  intelHgence  enough  to  ob- 
serve that  my  skirt  and  bodice  had  been 
removed  and  that  I  was  wrapped  in  coarse, 
thick  blankets.  Then,  feeling  a  kind  of  prick- 
ing pain  about  the  forehead,  I  raised  my  hand 
to  my  brow  and  stroked  with  my  finger-nails 
the  strips  of  parchment-like  stuff  with  which 
it  was  plaistered.  What  can  this  be  ?  I 
thought ;  and  then  a  most  awful  and  terrible 
feeling  of  bewilderment  possessed  me.     '  Wlio 
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am  I  ? '  I  cried  in  a  voice  that  was  still  no 
louder  than  a  whisper,  '  and  where  am  I  ? 
And — and — and ' 

The  young  man  whom  the  stout  person 
had  called  Alphonse  entered,  bearing  a  bowl 
of  soup  and  a  glass  of  weak  brandy  and  water 
upon  a  tray. 

'  Have  you  slept  ? '  said  he.  I  feebly 
shook  my  head.  '  Well,'  he  exclaimed  with 
the  characteristic  drawl  of  the  Frenchman 
when  he  speaks  English,  '  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  you  should  sleep  or  that  you 
should  require  sleep.  You  have  been  asleep 
for  three  days,  and  now  you  shall  drink  this 
soup  and  afterwards  this  cognac,'  and,  seating 
himself,  he  fed  me  and  gave  me  to  drink  as 
before.  He  placed  the  tray  upon  the  deck  of 
the  little  cabin,  and  sat  contemplating  me  for 
a  while  with  an  air  of  respect  that  seemed  a 
habit  in  him,  mingled  with  an  expression  of 
commiseration. 
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'  You  will  get  on,'  he  said,  '  you  will  re- 
cover.  You  will  be  strong  by  the  time  we 
get  to  Toulon.' 

'  Toulon  ? '  I  said,  speaking  faintly. 

'  Yes,  madame,  Toulon.  We  are  going  to 
Toulon.  This  brick  is  now  proceeding  to 
that  port.' 

'  Toulon  ?  '  I  exclaimed. 

'Madame  knows  without  doubt  where 
Toulon  is  ? ' 

I  gazed  at  him  in  silence. 

'  Does  it  fatigue  you  to  speak  ? '  said 
the  young  man  whom  I  will  hereafter  call 
Alphonse,  for  by  no  other  name  did  I  ever 
know  him. 

'  No,'  said  I  in  a  whisper. 

'  Then  tell  me,  madame,  how  it  happened 
that  you  were  in  the  miserable  condition  from 
which  we  rescued  you  ? ' 

I  tried  to  think,  but  I  could  not  think.  I 
forced  my  gaze  inwards,  but  beheld  nothing 
VOL.   I.  I 
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but  blackness.  I  strained  the  vision  of  my 
mind,  but  it  was  like  straining  the  balls  of 
the  sight  at  a  dark  wall  in  a  midnicrht  of 
blackness.    * 

'  You  do  not  remember,'  said  the  young 
Frenchman,  shaking  his  head,  '  the  circum- 
stances that  brought  you  into  the  miserable 
condition  from  which  we  released  you  ? ' 

'  I  can  remember  nothing,'  I  whispered. 
'  What  was  my  condition  ?  ' 

'  Stop  till  you  hear  me  tell  you  the  story,' 
cried  Alphonse,  holding  up  two  fingers,  '  and 
then  you  will  remember  it  all.  This  ship  is 
what  is  called  a  brick  [brig],  and  her  name  is 
Notre  Dame  de  Boulogne.  She  belongs  to  the 
port  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  Her  owner  and 
captain  is  Pierre  Eegnier.  He  is  my  uncle. 
He  is  the  gentleman  that  was  here  with  me. 
I,  madame,  by  occupation  am  a  waiter.  I 
am  a  waiter  at  the  Hotel  des  Bains,  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer.      Our    customers     are     nearly    all 
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English,  and  we  garqons  are  expected  to  speak 
English.  My  native  town  is  Toulon.  My 
uncle  Eegnier,  hearing  that  I  had  a  holiday, 
says,  "  Come  with  me,  Alphonse,  in  my  brick 
to  Toulon.  That  is  my  first  port  of  destina- 
tion." I  consented,  and  that,  madame,  ex- 
plains how  it  is  that  I  am  here.  Well,  it  was 
three  mornings  ago — only  think !  It  was  a 
dark  morning,  and  the  hour  was  between  five 
and  six.  It  was  foggy,  and  there  was  a  little 
rain.  One  of  the  sailors  saw  a  boat ;  it  was 
close  to  us ;  before  he  could  give  the  alarm 
we  had  struck  it — slightly  only,  very  luckily, 
or,  madame,  where  would  you  now  be  ?  Our 
ropes  tore  down  the  boat's  mast,  and  our 
sailors  looking  cried  out  that  there  was  some- 
body in  the  boat.  In  some  way  the  boat  was 
entangled,  and  she  was  drawn  along  at  our 
side,  but  the  brick  was  sailing  very  slowly 
and  the  sea  was  not  rough.  My  uncle  Eeg- 
nier commands    the    sailors   to  get  into  the 
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boat,  and  they  find  you  lying  there.  They 
bring  you  on  board,  and  by  this  time  there 
iis  a  httle  daylight,  and  we  see  that  there  is 
blood  upon  your  face,  and  that  you  are  hurt 
here  and  here,'  and  Alphonse,  as  he  spoke, 
pointed  to  his  brow  and  to  his  nose,  above 
the  bridge  of  it.  '  No  sooner  have  we  taken 
you  on  board  than  the  boat  liberates  herself; 
she  breaks  away,  and  my  uncle  says,  "  Let 
her  go."  Well,  we  carry  you  into  the  cabin, 
and  I  put  a  mirror  to  your  mouth  and  find 
that  you  breathe.  I  am  not  a  doctor,  but  I 
know  a  thing  or  two.  I  ask  my  uncle  for 
sticking-plaister,  and  first  I  wash  the  wounds 
and  then  I  strap  them  up,  and  they  cease 
to  bleed.  No  doubt,  madame,  you  were 
wounded  by  the  boat's  mast  falling  upon  you. 
You  reclined  insensible  in  the  boat  when  the 
mast  fell.  Was  it  so  ?  Or  was  it  the  blow  of 
the  mast  that  made  you  insensible  ?  No,  natu- 
rally you  would  not  remember.     But  it  was 
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certainly  the  mast  that  produced  these 
wounds,  for  you  lay  with  the  mast  upon 
you,  and  the  sailors  said  they  saw  blood 
upon  the  mast.  Luckily  for  you,  madame, 
the  side  of  the  boat  prevented  all  the  weight 

of   the   mast    from   hitting   you,    or '   he 

shrugged  his  shoidders  with  a  grimace  and 
extended  his  hands.  '  That  now  is  all  I  can 
tell  you.' 

'  You  found  me  in  a  boat  ?  '  I  said. 

'  Oh  yes,  madame  ;  certainly,  yes.' 

'  In  a  boat  ?  Why  was  I  in  a  boat  ?  I 
cannot  remember.  Oh,  what  has  happened 
to  me  ?  I  have  no  memory !  It  has  all 
gone  !  Where  am  I  ?  What  is  this  that  has 
come  to  me  ? ' 

I  raised  myself  upon  my  elbow,  and  in- 
stantly fell  back,  weak,  sick,  with  an  over- 
whelming feeling  of  horror  upon  me. 

'  Be  calm,  madame,  be  calm.  I  am  not  a 
doctor,  but  I  know  a  thing  or  two.     What  is 
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the  memory  ?  Tut !  It  will  return.  Chut ! 
Before  you  arrive  at  Toulon  you  will  have 
your  memory.  Let  me  hear  your  name, 
madame  ? ' 

'  My  name  ? '  I  exclaimed,  and  I  thought 
and  thought,  and  my  mind  seemed  to  wrestle 
and  struggle  within  me,  Hke  something  living 
that  has  been  buried  alive. 

A  light  effort  to  recollect  speedily  grows 
into  a  sort  of  j)ain.  This  is  true  of  trifles — 
as,  for  instance,  a  name,  the  recollection  of 
which  is  not  important,  but  you  desire  to 
pronounce  it ;  the  mind  explores  the  gallery 
of  the  memory  in  vain  for  it,  and  the  failure 
to  find  it  grows  into  a  worry  and  presently 
into  a  torment.  Think,  then,  how  it  was  with 
me  when  this  young  Frenchman  asked  me  for 
my  name,  and  I  could  not  recall  it !  Eecall 
it !  Oh,  that  is  to  speak  too  mildly.  Why, 
when  I  turned  my  mental  gaze  inwards  it 
was  like  looking  into  a  black  abysm  of  a  pro- 
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fundity  impenetrable,  upon  the  unreachable 
bottom  of  which  was  strown  the  wreckage  of 
my  past,  were  scattered  the  memorials  of  my 
life,  for  ever  to  be  hidden  from  me,  as  I  then 
believed. 

'  Let  me  hear  your  name,  madame  ?  '  said 
the  young  Frenchman. 

I  thought  and  thought  and  answered,  ''I 
cannot  remember  my  name.' 

'  Not  remember  your  name  !  But  that 
is  droll.  Does  it  begin  with  A  ?  Does  it 
begin  with  B  ?  '  and  he  ran  through  the 
alphabet. 

I  listened,  and  all  these  letters   sounded 
as  idly  upon  my  ear  as  the  noise  of  the  wind 
or  the  sound  of  passing  waters. 
'  But  you  are  English  ? '  said  he. 
Again  I  thought  and  thought,  and  replied 
in  a  whisper,  '  I  cannot  tell.' 

He  ejaculated  in  French.     'Will  you  not 
ask  me  some  questions  ?  '  said  he.     '  Perhaps 
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whilst  you  ask  questions  you  will  be  able  to 
recollect.' 

'  What  shall  I  ask  ?  '  I  answered,  '  I  re- 
member nothing  to  ask.' 

'  Ask  about  the  boat  we  found  you  in.' 

'  Yes,  tell  me  about  that  boat,'  said  I. 

'  Aha  !  '  cried  he,  '  you  remember  then. 
You  know  there  was  a  boat  ?  ' 

'  I  remember  that  you  have  told  me  that 
you  took  me  from  a  boat.' 

'  Bravo  !  What  does  that  signify  ?  I  am 
not  a  doctor,  but  I  know  a  thing  or  two. 
Madame,  if  you  can  recollect  what  I  say, 
memory  you  must  have.  Is  it  not  so  ?  The 
faculty  you  have.  It  is  like  a  snake :  all  its 
body  is  asleep  to  the  tip  of  its  tail,  but  it 
is  awake  with  its  eyes.  What  do  you  think 
of  that  illustration,  madame  ?  ' 

I  listened  to  him  and  viewed  him  in 
silence.  I  felt  terribly  weak  and  ill,  but  far 
worse  to  support  than  this  feeling  of  weak- 
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ness  and  illness  was  the  horror  that  was  upon 
me — a  horror  I  could  not  understand,  an  in- 
ward presence  that  was  made  the  more 
dreadful  by  my  not  being  able  to  find  a 
reason  for  it. 

'  Do  you  ask  me  about  the  boat  ? '  said 
Alphonse.     '  She  had  two  masts,  but  one  was 

broken  by  us.    Beyond  that '  he  shrugged 

his  shoulders.  '  She  slipped  away  when  it 
was  still  dark.  That  was  a  pity.  There 
would  no  doubt  have  been  a  name  upon 
her.' 

He  ceased,  and  I  observed  that  he  fastened 
his  eyes  upon  my  hands.  Then,  after  looking 
for  some  little  time  with  attention  at  my  face, 
he  struck  his  forehead  and  cried,  'What  a 
fool  am  I  not  earlier  to  have  thought  of  it ! 
An  instant,  madame.  I  will  go  and  bring 
you  your  memory.' 

He  departed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
turned,   holding    a    large     oval     handglass. 
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'  Now,'  he  exclaimed,  smiling,  '  look  at 
yourself,  madame,  and,  though  I  am  not  a 
doctor,  I  pronounce  that  all  will  return  to 
you.' 

He  elevated  the  glass  and  I  looked  at 
myself.  But  what  did  I  see?  Oh,  reader, 
turn  back  to  the  description,  in  the  opening 
pages  of  this  story,  of  the  lady  seated  at  the 
head  of  the  tea-table  in  the  parlour  of  the 
house  past  the  avenue  of  chestnuts  ;  turn  to 
it,  and  compare  that  face  with  what  I  saw 
reflected  in  the  mirror  held  before  me  by  the 
young  Frenchman.  The  hair  was  snow- 
white  ;  one  eyebrow  was  snow-white ;  but  the 
other  eyebrow  was  concealed  by  a  wide  strip 
of  white  sticking-plaister.  There  were  several 
such  strips,  which  intersected  each  other 
upon  the  right  brow,  and  one  of  them  ex- 
tended to  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  entirely 
sheathing  the  bone  or  cartilage,  and  leaving 
but  little  more  than  the  extremity  of  the  nose 
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and  the  nostrils  visible.  The  dark  eyes  were 
sunk  and  dim.  The  cheeks  were  hollow,  and 
the  complexion  a  dingj^  sallow,  and  as  much 
of  the  brow  as  was  left  exposed  and  parts 
of  the  flesh  of  the  face  were  covered  with 
thin  lines,  as  though  traced  by  the  point  of 
a  needle. 

This  was  the  face  that  looked  out  upon 
me  from  that  hand-mirror.  I  stared  at  it, 
but  I  did  not  know  it.  Yet  it  did  not  terrify 
me,  because  I  was  unable  to  remember  my 
former  face,  and  therefore  no  shock  of  dis- 
covery attended  my  inspection.  No,  the  sight 
pf  that  dreadful  face,  with  its  milk-white  hair 
and  plaistered  brow,  with  here  and  there  a 
stain  of  dry  blood  upon  the  plaister,  did  not 
terrify  me.  I  gazed  as  though  beholding 
something  that  was  not  myself,  and  still  I 
knew  that  the  face  that  confronted  me  was 
my  own  face,  and  this  it  was,  and  not  the  face 
that  deepened  the  indeterminable  feeling  of 
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horror  by  quickening  within  me  the  awful 
silent  question,  '  Who  am  1?' 

'  Now,  madame,'  exclaimed  Alphonse,  'look 
steadily,  and  you  will  be  able  to  pronounce 
your  name  and  to  remember.' 

I  closed  my  eyes,  and  when  I  opened 
them  again  he  had  removed  the  glass.  I  tried 
to  speak,  but  though  he  inclined  his  head  he 
seemed  unable  to  hear  me.  On  this  he  put 
his  finger  to  his  hps,  and,  after  viewing  me 
a  while  with  an  expression  of  pity  and  as- 
tonishment, he  went  softly  out. 

During  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  my 
condition  was  one  of  stupor.  Yet  there  were 
intervals  when  my  mind  was  somewhat  active. 
In  these  intervals  I  questioned  myself,  and  I 
became  acutely  sensible  of  the  indescribable 
feeling  of  horror  that  was  upon  me,  and  at 
such  times  I  beheld,  painted  upon  the  gloom 
of  the  shelf  on  which  I  lay,  the  strange  face 
that  had  gazed  at  me  out  of  the  hand-glass, 
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and  again  and  again  I  saw  that  head  of  a 
woman  whose  snow-white  hair  lay  in  long 
thick  tresses  about  her  shoulders  and  upon 
the  rude  bolster,  though  a  portion  of  it  was 
looped  up  and  fastened  in  coils  on  the  top  of 
the  head  by  hairpins,  whose  dark  eyes  were 
weak  and  without  light,  whose  cheeks  were 
hollow,  and  the  skin  of  them  and  of  her  brow 
finely  lined  with  innumerable  wrinkles,  whilst 
the  whole  countenance  was  rendered  wild  and 
repulsive  by  the  lengths  of  white  sticking- 
plaister  that  striped  her  temple. 

Thrice  during  that  day  I  was  visited  by 
the  young  Frenchman,  who,  on  each  occasion, 
brought  me  soup  and  some  red  wine.  He  was 
accompanied  on  his  third  visit  by  the  great 
fat  man,  his  uncle,  and  by  a  short  man  with 
an  immense  moustache  and  several  days' 
growth  of  beard — a  fierce-looking  man,  with 
dark  knitted  eyebrows,  and  gleaming  black 
eyes  with  the  savage  stare  of  a  gipsy  in  their 
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intent  regard.  He  was  swathed  in  a  coarse 
coat  of  pilot  cloth,  the  skirts  of  which  de- 
scended to  his  heels,  and  on  his  head  was  a 
fur  cap  which  he  did  not  remove  as  he  stood 
viewing  me. 

They  watched  Alphonse  feed  me ;  I  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  their  presence,  and  even 
if  I  heeded  them,  which  I  doubt,  their  inspec- 
tion caused  me  no  uneasiness,  so  languid  were 
my  faculties,  so  sick  even  unto  death  did  I 
feel,  so  profoundly  bewildered  was  I  by  the 
questions  I  asked  myself,  and  by  the  black- 
ness which  lay  upon  the  face  of  my  mind 
when  I  turned  my  gaze  inwards  and  searched 
it. 

The  fat  man,  Eegnier,  addressed  Alphonse, 
who  nodded  and  said  to  me  :  '  Well,  madam e, 
have  you  yet  thought  of  your  name  ?  ' 

I  answered,  '  No.' 

'  And  you  cannot  positively  tell  me  that 
you  are  English  ?  ' 
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'  I  am  speaking  English  ;  I  speak  no  other 
tongue  ;  I  am  Enghsh,  then.' 

'  No,'  he  exclaimed,  smiling,  '  you  might 
be  American.  And  you  say  you  do  not  speak 
any  other  language  than  English  ?  How  can 
you  tell  ?  You  may  have  forgotten  other 
languages  in  which  you  could  converse.  For 
example  :  you  might  be  a  German  who  speaks 
English  excellently ;  and  now  by  some  caprice 
of  the  intellect  you  forget  your  German,  and 
express  yourself  in  English.  I  am  not  a 
doctor,'  he  added,  wagging  his  head,  'but  I 
know  a  thing  or  two.' 

And,  turning  to  the  others,  he  addressed 
them  swiftly  and  with  great  energy. 

At  some  hour  of  the  night  I  fell  asleep. 
When  I  awoke,  the  sunshine  was  streaming 
brilliantly  upon  the  little  circular  porthole. 
I  lifted  up  my  head  and  then  raised  myself 
upon  my  elbows  and  found  myself  stronger. 
I  also  felt  better  ;  the  feehng  that  had  been 
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like  approaching  death  was  gone  and  the 
sickness  was  passed.  I  heard  the  sounds  of  a 
fiddle  and  of  a  man's  voice  singing  in  the  next 
cabin.  I  listened  to  the  voice  and  knew  it  to 
be  that  of  the  young  Frenchman,  Alphonse. 
The  motion  of  the  vessel  was  comparatively 
quiet.  She  was  sailing  somewhat  on  her  side, 
but  she  rolled  very  lightly  and  the  upwards 
and  downwards  movement  was  trifling.  I 
felt  that  I  had  strength  enough  to  sit  up,  but 
the  upper  shelf  was  too  close  to  my  head  to 
sufier  me  to  do  so.  I  lay  still  and  tried  to 
think,  and  my  thoughts  ran  thus  : 

Who  am  I  ?  The  face  that  I  saw  in  the 
mirror  yesterday  is  mine,  but  it  begets  no  re- 
collection. I  do  not  recognise  it.  It  is  mine, 
yet  it  is  a  face  that  I  have  never  before  seen. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  mine  ?  But  since  that 
unknown  face  must  be  mine,  who  am  I  ?  I  was 
found  lying  insensible  and  wounded — and  here 
I  laid  my  fingers  upon  the    sticking-plaister 
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upon  my  brow — in  an  open  boat.  She  had 
two  masts  and  that  is  all  they  can  tell  me. 
How  was  it  that  I  was  in  that  boat  ?  When 
did  I  enter  her?  I  have  been  in  this  ship 
four  days.  How  long  was  I  in  the  boat,  and 
from  what  part  do  I  come  ?  And  then  there 
Avas  such  a  struggle  of  my  mind  that  drops  of 
perspiration  started  from  my  brow.  I  cannot 
express  the  agony  that  inward  conflict  caused 
me.  I  said  to  myself,  Am  I  mad  that  I  do  not 
know  who  I  am  ^  What  has  happened  to  kill 
in  me  the  power  to  recollect?  What  has 
happened  to  extinguish  the  vision  in  the  eyes 
of  my  mind  ?  All  is  black  I  I  remember 
nothing  down  to  the  hour  of  my  waking  in 
this  cabin  ;  but  since  then  everything  that  has 
happened,  everything  that  has  been  said  I 
remember.  I  can  repeat  the  conversation  of 
Alphonse,  I  can  describe  the  appearance  of 
his  uncle  and  of  the  man  who  accompanied 
him  ;  yes,  and  I  can  also  describe  accurately 
VOL.  I.  e: 
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the  face  that  I  yesterday  viewed  in  the  glass 
which  the  young  Frenchman  held  up  before 
me.  Therefore  memory  is  not  dead,  neither 
can  I  be  mad  to  be  able  to  reason  thus.  Why 
then  will  not  memory  pronounce  my  name 
and  give  me  back  my  past  that  I  may  know 
who  I  am,  that  I  may  know  to  what  place  to 
return?  And  I  covered  my  face  with  my 
hands  and  wept. 

Presently  my  tears  ceased  to  flow.  The 
strains  of  the  fiddle  and  the  voice  of  the 
singer  were  silent  in  the  adjacent  cabin. 
What  is  there  to  assist  me  to  recover  my 
memory?  I  thought;  and  I  turned  my  eyes 
upon  my  figure  as  I  lay  stretched  upon  that 
sleeping-shelf,  and  looked  at  my  ringless  hands  ; 
and  then  my  gaze  ran  with  wildness  over  as 
much  as  I  could  see  of  the  little  cabin,  but  no 
suggestion  came.  My  mind  seemed  torpid,  un- 
able of  itself  to  receive  or  to  produce  ideas. 

Somewhat  later  I  heard  a  knock  on  the 
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door.  I  exclaimed  '  Come  in  ! '  and  found  that 
I  had  my  voice  again  ;  yet  there  was  nothing 
in  the  tone  of  it  to  help  my  memory.  Alphonse 
entered  and  bade  me  good- morning. 

'  You  look  better,  madame,'  said  he  ;  '  do 
you  feel  better  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  I  feel  stronger  and  better  this 
morning.' 

'  Now,  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  Perhaps  to- 
morrow you  will  be  able  to  get  up.  Are 
you  hungry  ? ' 

'  I  beheve  I  can  eat,'  I  said. 

He  snapped  his  fingers  and  instantly  went 
out.  When  he  returned  he  brought  with  him 
a  cup  of  chocolate,  some  biscuits,  marmalade 
and  butter,  and  a  boiled  ^^g. 

'What  think  you  of  this  breakfast, 
madame,  for  a  little  brick?  We  have  six 
hens  on  board,  and  this  is  the  only  ^gg  this 
morning.  Can  you  eat  without  help  or  shall 
I  feed  you  ?  ' 

k2 
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'  I  think  I  can  eat  without  help  if  I  sit  up/ 

On  this  he  put  his  hand  into  the  shelf  over 

my  head  and  took  several  boards  out  of  it. 

I  could  now  sit  up  ;  he  placed  the  tray  on  my 

knees  and  I  ate  and  drank. 

'  You  are  very  good,  you  are  very  kind  to 
me,'  said  I.     '  What  return  shall  I  be  able  to 

make  —  what    acknowledgment '    and    I 

ceased  eating  to  press  my  hand  to  my  brow. 

'  Continue  your  breakfast,'  said  he.  '  We 
will  not  talk  of  acknowledgment  here.  At 
Toulon  you  will  obtain  excellent  medical 
advice.  And  now  shall  I  tell  you  some- 
thing ? '  added  he,  with  a  smile. 

I  looked  at  him. 

'  You  are  a  lady.  Y'our  accent  is  that  of 
the  English  lady  of  birth.  I  cannot  mistake. 
I  have  waited  upon  many  English  ladies,  and 
can  always  tell  a  lady  of  title.  Do  I  assist 
your  memory  when  I  say  that  you  are  a  lady 
of  title  ?  '     Seeing  that  I  shook  my  head,  he 
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continued  :  '  I  call  you  madame.  Perhaps  I 
should  say  milady,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
miss.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  have  no 
rings.  A  lady  like  you  will  have  rings.  Are 
they  in  the  pocket  of  your  dress  ?  I  ask, 
because  if  you  saw  your  rings  you  might 
remember.' 

'  Where  is  my  dress  ?  ' 

'  It  is  here,'  and  he  stepped  to  a  part  of 
the  cabin  near  the  door  and  held  up  the 
dress. 

I  fastened  my  eyes  upon  it,  but  it  sug- 
gested nothing. 

'  Has  it  a  pocket  .^ '  I  said. 

He  felt,  and  answered,  '  Yes,  and  there  is 
something  in  it,'  and  slipping  in  his  hand  he 
brought  out  a  pocket  handkerchief  and  a 
purse.  '  Aha  ! '  he  cried.  He  examined  the 
handkerchief  and  said  :  '  Here  are  two  letters 
— "  A.  C."  Pronounce  them.'  I  did  so. 
'  Xow  what  do  they  signify  ?  ' 
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I  turned  tliem  over  and  over  and  over 
again  in  my  mind.  '  They  suggest  nothing,' 
I  said. 

'  Patience !  '  he  exclaimed,  and  opening 
the  purse  he  looked  into  it.  '  Nothing  but 
money,'  he  said,  after  examining  the  two  or 
three  divisions.  '  Here  is  one  pound  ;  and 
here,'  he  continued,  turning  the  money  into 
his  hand,  '  are  two  half-crowns,  sixpence,  and 
some  pennies.  Is  there  nothing  more  ?  '  He 
looked  again,  and  exclaimed  with  a  stamp  of 
his  foot ;  '  Nothing  but  money  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  V 

ON   BOARD    '  NOTRE   DAME  ' 

On  the  afternoon  of  this  second  day  of  my 
rescue,  I  found  myself  sufficiently  strong  to 
rise  and  repose  in  an  old  stuffed  arm-chair, 
which  the  young  Frenchman  brought  from 
an  adjoining  cabin.  My  limbs  were  weak 
and  I  trembled  exceedingly.  Nevertheless,  I 
contrived  to  put  on  my  dress,  which  had  been 
thoroughly  dried,  so  Alphonse  told  me,  at  the 
fire  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship  where  the 
sailors'  food  was  cooked. 

This  obliging  and  most  humane  young 
Frenchman  also  supplied  me  with  certain 
toilet  requisites  of  a  homely  kind  indeed  ;  yet 
the   refreshment    of    washing    my   face   and 
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hands  and  of  brushing  my  hair  seemed  to 
give  me  new  hfe.  The  young  Frenchman 
hung  his  oval  hand-glass  upon  the  cabin  wall, 
and  when  he  was  gone  I  surveyed  myself. 

For  a  long  while  I  could  not  lift  the  brush 
to  my  hair.  I  could  only  gaze  and  dumbly 
wonder  with  memory  writhing  sightless  within 
me.  I  took  the  glass  to  the  circular  window ; 
there  was  a  strong  yellow  glow  in  the  air  out- 
side, and  the  afternoon  light  focussed  by  that 
circular,  tube-like  window,  lay  upon  my  face. 
I  intently  examined  my  countenance,  but  I 
witnessed  nothing  that  gave  me  the  least  hint 
of  the  past.  I  beheld  a  great  quantity  of 
snow-white  hair,  languid  and  lustreless  dark 
eyes,  the  lids  of  which  were  half  closed, 
hollow  cheeks,  a  skin  scored  with  innumer- 
able fine  lines,  and  the  whole  rendered  repul- 
sive by  the  stripes  of  stained  plaister.  When 
presently,  having  washed  my  face  and  hands, 
I  began  to  brush  my  hair,  many  hairs  came 
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out  on  the  brush.  I  passed  my  fingers 
through  my  tresses,  and  my  hand  came  away 
with  a  quantity  of  white  hair  in  it.  I  sighed 
and  wondered,  and  trembled  with  weakness, 
and  with  the  miserable  horror  that  again 
visited  me. 

But  now,  instead  of  wearily  thinking  over 
and  over  again  '  Who  am  IV  my  mind  was 
haunted  by  those  two  letters  'A.  C.,'  which  the 
young  Frenchman  had  found  in  the  corner  of 
my  handkerchief.  I  uttered  them  over  and 
over  again,  fancying  that  the  initials  might 
suddenly  expand  into  the  full  name,  for  I 
believed  that  if  I  could  remember  my  name 
I  should  be  able  to  recollect  everything  else. 

When  I  had  brushed  and  dressed  my  hair 
I  drew  forth  my  purse,  and  held  it  in  my  hand 
with  my  gaze  riveted  to  it.  But  the  black 
conflict  in  my  mind  grew  too  violent  for  my 
strength.  I  put  the  purse  into  my  pocket 
and  rocked  myself  in  my  chair,  crying  and 
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crying   until   you   would    have   thought   my 
heart  must  break. 

The  Frenchman  punctually  brought  me 
food  and  drink.  He  repeated  that  he  was 
certain  I  was  a  lady  of  title ;  he  had  waited 
on  too  many  female  members  of  the  British 
aristocracy  to  mistake.  '  You  will  see 
that  I  am  right,  madame,'  said  he,  and 
with  this  conviction  his  politeness  in- 
creased, though  more  respectful  his  manner 
could  not  be. 

During  the  evening  I  was  visited  by  the 
uncle,  whose  speeches  the  young  man  trans- 
lated. 

'  You  are  better,'  exclaimed  this  large,  fat, 
stolid  man,  who  could  not  speak  without 
nodding.  '  Take  the  word  of  Captain  Eegnier, 
who  is  not  often  mistaken  in  his  opinion. 
You  are  better,  and  you  will  soon  be  well. 
But  you  must  recover  your  memory  before 
we  arrive  at  Toulon,  that  the  British  Consul 
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at  that  port  may  be  in  a  position  to  forward 
you  to  your  friends.' 

'But  if  I  cannot  remember,  what  is  to 
become  of  me  ?  '  said  I. 

'  Oh,'  he  answered,  '  that  will  be  the 
affair  of  the  British  Consul.  Why  should  not 
a  Consul  earn  his  salary?  These  gentlemen 
have  very  easy  times.' 

'It  is  settled,'  said  Alphonse,  'that  you 
are  English.  It  will  be  the  British  Consul's 
business  to  find  out  all  about  you.' 

'  But  if  I  cannot  remember  ?  ' 

'  It  will  still  be  his  business,'  said  Captain 
Eegnier,  who  understood  me,  '  to  find  out  all 
about  you.  My  nephew  is  right.  You  are 
undoubtedly  an  English  lady  of  distinction,' 
and  he  bowed  to  me  with  a  strange  motion  of 
his  bulky  form. 

The  conversation  continued  in  this  strain 
for  some  time.     They  then  left  me. 

The  next  afternoon  the  young  Frenchman 
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persuaded  me  to  leave  my  cabiD  for  the  living 
room  in  which  Captain  Eegnier,  his  nephew, 
and  the  mate  Henin  took  their  meals.  The 
young  man  gave  me  his  arm  and  conducted 
me  to  the  living  room  with  the  grace  and 
tender  attention  of  a  perfectly  well-bred 
gentleman.  I  found  myself  in  a  cabin  many 
times  larger  than  the  tiny  berth  I  had  quitted, 
yet  it  was  a  very  small  apartment  neverthe- 
less. It  is  necessary  that  I  should  describe 
this  interior  that  you  may  be  able  to  under- 
stand what  befel  me  later  on.  Figure  a  small 
square  room,  the  ceiling  within  easy  reach  of 
the  hand,  the  walls  of  a  grimy  colour  that 
might  have  been  either  brown  or  yellow.  In 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling  was  a  large  window, 
or  rather  several  windows  in  a  frame  not 
unlike  those  glass  frames  in  which  cucumbers 
are  grown.  This  window,  as  I  afterwards 
came  to  know,  would  be  called  a  skylight. 
There  was  a   square  opening  in   the  deck   a 
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little   distance   behind   this   skylight,  with    a 
short  steep   flight   of  steps    ascending   to    it. 
This  opening  would  be  called  the  hatch,  and 
the  deck  was  gained  by  passing  through  it. 
Close  behind  this  ladder   or   flight   of  steps 
were  the  doors  of  two  berths,  one  of  which  I 
occupied,  and  under  the  steps  I  observed  a 
large  cask,  one  end  of  which  came  very  close 
to  the   door   of  my  berth.     Do   not    suppose 
that    I    immediately    noticed    these    details. 
When  I  first  entered  that  grimy  and  some- 
what gloomy  living  room  I  took  heed  of  little 
indeed.     There  was  a  small  square  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  cabin  and  on  either  hand 
were  rough  dark  fixed  boxes  termed  lockers. 
A  lamp  of  a  curious  pattern  swung  under  a 
beam  overhead.     Such  was  the  cabin  of  the 
brig  Notre  Dame  de  Boulogne. 

Alphonse  brought  the  arm-chair  from  my 
cabin  and  placed  it  near  the  table.  He  then 
placed  a  bundle  of  old  numbers  of  the  Chari- 
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vari  on  my  lap,  and  I  turned  the  pages  with 
a  mechanical  hand,  incessantly  saying  to  my- 
self, '  What  can  the  letters  "  A.  C."  stand  for  ? ' 

I  might  know  that  it  was  a  very  fine 
evening  by  the  clear  crimson  light  that 
tinctured  the  glass  in  the  frame  overhead. 
The  motion  of  the  brig  was  easy  and  the 
lamp  under  the  ceiling  or  upper-deck  swung 
softly  and  regularly.  I  heard  the  murmur  of 
hissing  waters,  and  occasionally  the  voice  of  a 
man  calling  out  abruptly  echoed  through  the 
little  opening  that  conducted  to  the  deck. 

I  sat  alone  for  some  time.  After  I  had 
been  sitting  alone  for  about  half  an  hour, 
viewing  the  French  comic  paper  with  an  eye 
that  beheld  nothing,  since  it  was  for  ever 
inwards  turned,  Alphonse  came  out  of  the 
cabin  next  to  mine  with  a  fiddle  in  his  hand. 

'Now  madame,'  said  he  tapping  it  with 
the  bow,  '  tell  me  what  this  is.' 

'  It  is  a  fiddle,'  said  I. 
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'  Is  not  this  a  proof  of  memory  ?  '  cried  he. 
'  How  could  you  call  it  a  fiddle  if  you  did  not 
know  it  to  be  a  fiddle?  and  in  this  case  to 
know  is  to  remember.' 

'  You  reason  well,'  I  said  smiling,  and  a 
sad  smile  I  fear  it  was  that  I  gave  him. 
*  You  converse  as  one  who  has  been  well 
educated.' 

'  I  was  very  well  educated,  madame,'  he 
answered.  '  Those  of  our  condition  in  Eng- 
land are  not  so  well  educated  as  we  of 
France.  We  owe  much  to  the  priests.  There 
are  no  such  schoolmasters  in  the  world. 
Otherwise  I  do  not  love  priests.  I  am  an 
infidel,  and  my  opinions  coincide  with  those 
of  Yoltaire  and  Volney.  What  is  your  re- 
ligion, madame  ? ' 

I  was  unable  to  answer  him.  He  put  his 
fiddle  against  his  shoulder  and  asked  if  he 
should  play  me  a  tune  and  sing  me  a  song. 
I  begged    him    to    do    so    and    forthwith   he 
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played  and  sang.  He  sang  some  merry 
French  rhymes  and  the  air  was  very  Hvely 
and  pretty. 

Hardly  had  he  ended  his  song  when  a  lad 
with  a  dirty  face  and  a  quantity  of  brown 
hair  hanging  over  his  eyes  came  shambling 
down  the  stairs,  bearing  a  large  teapot  and  a 
dish  of  fried  ham.  Alphonse  surveyed  him 
with  disgust,  and  withdrew  to  his  cabin  to  put 
away  his  fiddle.  The  boy  prepared  the  table 
for  a  repast  that  I  afterwards  understood  was 
called  supper  by  the  Frenchmen.  He  hfted 
the  lid  of  one  of  the  large  dark  fixed  boxes 
and  brought  out  some  plates  and  cups  and 
saucers  which  he  placed  upon  the  table.  He 
breathed  hard  and  idled  in  his  business  of 
furnishing  the  table  that  he  might  stare  at 
me.  The  meal,  when  ready,  consisted  of  tea, 
ham,  large  brown  biscuits,  marmalade,  and  a 
great  piece  of  cold  sausage,  ilphonse  re- 
turned and  stood  looking  at  the  table. 
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'  This  would  not  do  for  an  English  milord 
to  sit  down  to,'  said  he,  '  it  would  make  him 
swear,  and  certainly  your  English  milord 
knows  how  to  swear.  I  should  not  like  to 
wait  upon  company  at  such  a  table  as  this. 
But  it  is  the  sea — that  sea  which  the  Enghsh 
people  love,  but  about  which  they  know  less 
than  the  French,  though  they  talk  much  of 
their  dominion  maritime.  Is  there  nothing 
on  the  table,'  he  added  with  a  comprehensive 
gesture  of  the  hand,  '  that  gives  you  an  idea, 
madame  ?  ' 

'  Nothing.' 

'  Can  you  pronounce  the  names  of  what 
you  see  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  How  droll !  how  incredible  !  Mon  Dieu^ 
what  a  thing  is  the  human  intelligence  ! 
Because  one  little  nerve  or  cell  in  the  brain 
perhaps  is  wrong/  here  he  tapped  his  fore- 
head, '  all  is  gloom.     It  is  like  turning  off  the 

VOL.  I.  L 
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gas.  You  go  into  a  corner  downstairs,  you 
move  a  key  no  longer  than  that,  and  a 
great  hotel  of  seventy  bedrooms  and  thirty 
sitting-rooms  is  instantly  plunged  in  dark- 
ness.' 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  his 
uncle,  who,  pulling  off  his  red  cap,  gave  me  a 
bow  and  seated  himself  I  drank  a  cup  of 
the  tea ;  there  was  no  milk,  yet  I  found  the 
beverage  refreshing.  I  also  ate  some  biscuit 
and  marmalade.  The  conversation  was  all 
about  myself.  Captain  Eegnier's  speeches 
were  translated  by  Alphonse,  and  my  mind 
was  stimulated  by  what  was  said.  I  found 
myself  capable  of  asking  questions  ;  but  few 
were  the  questions  I  could  find  to  ask.  I 
had  nothing  to  base  them  upon  save  the  story 
of  my  rescue  from  an  open  boat,  as  it  had 
been  related  to  me,  and  the  Frenchman  had 
nothing  more  to  tell  me  than  that  she  was  a 
boat  with  two  masts. 
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*  Was  I  alone  in  her  ?  '  I  asked. 

*  Oh  yes,  you  were  alone,'  answered 
Alphonse. 

*How  is  it  possible  that  I  should  be  alone 
in  an  open  boat  ?  '  I  exclaimed. 

'  It  was  a  pleasure-boat,'  said  Captain 
Regnier  ;  '  without  doubt  you  sailed  on  an 
excursion  from  some  port,  and  were  blown 
away  to  sea.' 

'But  alone  ! '  I  cried. 

'  You  were  alone,  madame,'  said  Alphonse, 
and,  eagerly  addressing  his  uncle  as  though  a 
fine  idea  had  occurred  to  him,  he  exclaimed  ; 
'  Could  you  not  tell  by  the  build  of  the  boat 
what  her  nationality  was  ? ' 

Captain  Eegnier  shrugged  his  shoulders 
until  his  ears  were  hidden.  *  What  is  there 
of  nationality  in  a  boat  of  that  size  ? '  he 
answered.  *  The  boats  of  France,  of  England, 
of  Europe  in  general — are  they  not  very 
much  alike — especially  in  the  dark  ? ' 

l2 
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'  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  arrive  at 
Toulon  ?  '  I  asked. 

Again  Captain  Eegnier,  when  this  inquiry 
was  translated,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
answered  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  wind. 

'  I  will  fetch  the  chart/  said  Alphonse, 
*  and  niadame  shall  remark  our  situation  for 
herself.' 

He  arose  and  walked  to  the  forward  part 
of  the  living  room.  I  had  supposed  that 
that  part  was  wholly  walled  off  from  the 
other  portion  of  the  ship.  But  the  young 
Frenchman,  putting  his  hand  upon  a  ring  in 
the  middle  of  the  wooden  wall,  drew  open  a 
sliding  door.  Captain  Eegnier  said  in  broken 
English  :  '  My  cabin  is  there.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Alphonse  returned  with 
a  large  map  or  chart,  which  he  unrolled  upon 
a  part  of  the  table  that  he  cleared  to  receive 
it.  It  was  too  dark,  however,  to  read  the 
small  print  on  the  chart,  and  Captain  Eegnier, 
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breathing  short  and  heavily  with  the  exertion 
of  moving  his  vast  shapeless  form,  hghted  the 
lamp.  My  feebleness  would  not  suffer  me  to 
rise  and  bend  over  the  chart,  and  perceiving 
this  the  two  Frenchmen  held  open  before  me 
the  wide  sheet  of  cartridge  paper. 

'  There,'  said  Captain  Eegnier,  pointing  to 
a  part  of  the  chart  with  a  large  fat  forefinger 
on  which  glittered  a  thick  silver  ring,  '  there,' 
said  he,  '  is  the  situation  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Boulogne  at  the  present  moment.' 

'  That  point  of  land,'  exclaimed  Alphonse 
after  translating,  'is  Finisterre.  The  brick 
then  is  off  Finisterre.  Does  the  name  of 
Finisterre  give  you  any  ideas  ?  ' 

I  continued  to  think,  with  my  eyes  rooted 
to  the  chart,  and  then  I  answered,  '  None.' 

'  Here  is  Toulon,'  said  Captain  Regnier, 
'  and  this  is  the  course  of  the  vessel  to  that 
port,'  and  he  ran  his  fat  finger  down  tlie 
h  art,  past  the   coast    of   Spain  and  through 
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the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Gulf  of 
Lyons. 

'  It  is  a  long  way  to  Toulon,'  said  I. 

'  Yes,'  answered  Alphonse,  '  it  is  a  voyage.' 

Captain  Eegnier  addressed  his  nephew. 
'  Superb !  Admirable  I '  cried  the  young  French- 
man. '  Ah,  my  uncle  is  a  clever  man  !  What 
do  you  think  he  proposes?  That  you  shall 
look  at  the  coast  of  England  and  read  the 
names  upon  it,  and  if  you  are  an  Enghsh  lady 
who,  as  my  uncle  says,  has  been  blown  away 
in  a  pleasure-boat  from  a  port  in  England, 

why '  and  with  great  excitement  he  pulled 

the  end  of  the  chart  out  of  liis  uncle's  hand, 
rolled  it  up  until  only  that  portion  which  con- 
tained the  Enghsh  Channel  was  left  open,  and 
then  placed  the  chart  thus  rolled  up  upon 
my  knees. 

I  looked,  and  the  two  Frenchmen  stood 
viewing  me.  I  trembled  with  eagerness  and 
fear,  for  I  thought  to  myself,  'Here  may  be  the 
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spark  that  will  flash  up  the  whole  of  the 
blackened  galleries  of  my  memory — and  yet 
it  may  not  be  here ! '  and  shiver  after  shiver 
ran  through  me  as  I  looked. 

'  Eead  aloud,  madame ;  read  aloud,'  ex- 
claimed Alphonse. 

I  read  aloud  ;  name  after  name  I  pro- 
nounced, taking  the  towns  one  after  the  other, 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Land's  End,  and  then 
with  trembling  finger  and  whispering  lips  I 
traced  the  coast  on  the  western  side,  even  to 
the  height  of  Scotland  ;  and  then  I  continued 
to  read  down  on  the  eastern  coast  until  I  came 
to  the  Eiver  Thames. 

'  Ah,  my  God !  my  God  ! '  I  cried,  and  I 
hid  my  eyes  and  sobbed.  The  chart  rolled 
from  my  knees  on  to  the  deck. 

'Patience,'  exclaimed  Captain  Eegnier. 
'The  memory  will  return.  Give  her  some 
wine,  Alphonse.' 

I  drank,  but  though  I  recovered  my  com- 
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posure  there  had  happened  such  a  deadly 
struggle  within  me,  so  fierce  and  rending  a 
conflict — betwixt,  what  shall  I  say  ?  the  spirit, 
shall  I  call  it,  grappling  with  eyeless  memory  ? 
— that  I  lay  back  in  my  chair,  prostrated,  in- 
capable of  speech.  And  how  am  I  to  convey 
to  you,  who  are  following  my  story,  the  effect 
produced  by  the  words  I  read — by  the  names 
of  the  towns  I  read  aloud — upon  my  mind  ? 
This  was  the  difiiculty  I  foresaw  when  I  under- 
took to  relate  my  experiences.  But  let  me  do 
my  best.  The  effect  was  this  :  the  names  I 
uttered — that  is  to  say,  the  names  of  those 
towns  which  I  had  heard  of;  for  some  little 
places  which  I  had  never  heard  of  were  marked 
upon  the  chart — the  names,  then,  of  places 
which  I  had  heard  of  and  known  sounded  as 
familiarly  to  my  ear  as  my  own  name  would 
have  sounded  before  my  memory  went.  But 
that  was  all.  I  could  associate  no  ideas  with 
them.    They  presented  no  images.    They  were 
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perfectly  familiar  sounds  and  no  more.  Though 
the  chart  was  of  French,  or  at  all  events  of 
foreign  manufacture,  all  names  in  Great  Britain 
were  printed  as  they  are  spelt  by  us.  There- 
fore I  could  not  console  myself  with  reflecting 
that  the  words  I  had  read  were  spelt  in  the 
French  way,  and  without  suggestion  to  one 
whose  memory  was  gone.  No,  every  word 
was  in  English.  Often  have  I  since  wondered 
whether  Piertown  was  included  in  that  chart. 
Probably  it  was  not.  So  insignificant  a  place 
would  not  be  deemed  worth  marking  down. 

'  The  lady  is  undoubtedly  English,'  said 
Captain  Regnier  to  his  nephew.  '  Only  a 
native  of  her  country  could  pronounce  its 
tongue  as  she  does.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  answered 
Alphonse.  '  I  have  known  Germans  and 
Danes,  and  I  have  known  Dutchmen  and 
Swedes  who  have  spoken  English  as  well  as 
madame.    Uncle,  I  know  a  thing  or  two.     Be 
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a  waiter  and  you  will  learn  mucli  to  astonish 
you.  But  I  agree  that  she  is  an  Enghsh- 
woman,  yet  not  because  she  speaks  Enghsh 
well.  Her  style  is  English,  and  you  will  find 
that  she  is  a  lady  of  rank.' 

This  conversation  I  was  able  to  imperfectly 
follow.  I  felt  too  ill,  too  miserably  sick  at 
heart  to  sit  in  that  cabin  conversing,  and 
begged  Alphonse  to  conduct  me  to  my  berth. 
He  did  so  with  the  same  gentleness  and 
courteous  attention  with  which  he  had  led 
me  from  it.  Before  leaving  me  he  said,  '  If  it 
is  fine  to-morrow  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  to 
take  you  on  deck.  The  fresh  air  will  do  you 
a  great  deal  of  good.  And,  who  knows  ?  your 
memory  doubtless  left  you  while  you  were  in 
the  boat.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  sea,  and  when 
you  look  at  the  sea  it  may  come  up  to  you 
out  of  it.' 

I  enjoyed  some  hours'  sleep  that  night  and 
awoke  refreshed  and  stronger.     I  tried  to  re- 
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member  if  I  had  dreamt.  Before  I  fell  asleep 
it  entered  my  head  to  fancy  that  if  I  dreamt  of 
even  a  little  bit  of  my  past — that  even  if  in  a 
vision,  the  merest  corner  of  the  black  curtain 
would  rise  to  enable  me  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
what  was  behind  when  I  awoke — then  by  re- 
membering that  I  should  end  in  remembering 
all.  But  when  I  tried  to  think  if  I  had  dreamt 
I  found  that  my  slumber  had  been  without 
visions.  I  dwelt  upon  those  dark  hours  of 
sleep,  but  they  had  been  dreamless,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  evoke. 

It  was  a  fine  bright  morning.  The  vessel 
was  sailing  along  almost  upright,  with  a 
regular  succession  of  floating  falls  and  risings 
of  that  hinder  part  of  her  in  which  my  berth 
was  situated.  The  glory  of  the  ocean  morn- 
ing was  upon  the  waters  ;  they  flashed  in 
blueish  silver  windily,  and  the  dazzle  rising 
off*  them  streamed  in  trembling  splendour 
through    the   porthole,    and   filled   the   little 
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coarse  and  homely  berth  with  ripples  of 
lustre. 

Alphonse  brought  me  some  soup,  biscuit, 
and  a  new-laid  Qgg  from  the  hencoop  in  which 
were  stocked  the  few  hens  which  the  brig 
carried.  When  I  had  finished  the  repast  I 
arose  and  dressed  myself,  and  entered  the 
cabin  or  living-room,  where  sat  Alphonse 
playing  the  fiddle,  whilst  the  mate,  Henin, 
seated  on  one  of  the  chests  or  lockers,  with 
half  a  tumbler  of  claret  in  one  hand  and  a 
biscuit  in  the  other,  kept  time  by  nodding. 

'  Very  good,  indeed,  madame  ;  very  good, 
indeed ! '  cried  Alphonse,  putting  his  fiddle 
down  and  clapping  his  hands.  '  I  did  not 
believe  you  would  get  up  until  the  afternoon. 
Come  !  you  are  better,  and  you  w^ill  be  well 
before  we  arrive  at  Toulon,  w^here  you  will 
find  your  memory  waiting  for  you.' 

'I  do  not  understand,'  exclaimed  the 
fierce-looking  mate  Henin,  staring  at  me  w^ith 
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gleaming  eyes,  though  he  addressed  Alphonse 
and  spoke  in  French,  '  why  it  is  that  the  lady 
does  not  remember.  Can  she  recollect  yester- 
day ?  Undoubtedly,'  he  exclaimed  with  a 
savage  gesture.  '  Then  the  brain  that  can 
recall  yesterday  should  be  able  to  bring  back 
as  many  yesterdays  as  it  needs.  Let  the 
lady  try,  and  she  will  remember.' 

'  Bah  ! '  said  Alphonse.  '  Do  not  mind 
this  man,'  said  he.  '  He  does  not  understand 
English,  and  I  can  say  what  I  like.  Do  not 
suppose  him  fierce  because  he  looks  so.  He 
has  a  tender  heart,  and  weeps  easily.  Yet 
there  is  not  a  more  excellent  sailor  in  the 
French  marine ;  at  least  my  uncle  says  so, 
and  my  uncle  is  a  very  clever  man.  Shall  I 
now  conduct  you  on  deck  ?  ' 

'  I  should  like  to  go  on  deck,'  said  I. 

'  Let  me  see  ;  you  will  want  a  chair.  You 
are  not  yet  able  to  stand  long  or  walk  very 
far,  and  you  have  no  covering  for  your  head.' 
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I  put  my  hand  to  my  hair  and  exclaimed j 
'  Was  I  without  covering  to  my  head  whei 
you  found  me  ?  ' 

'  No.  You  wore  a  straw  hat.  It  was' 
crushed  by  the  fall  of  the  mast.  When  the 
sailors  raised  yon  to  bring  you  on  board,  the 
hat  fell  off,  and  they  left  it  in  the  boat.  One 
of  the  men  in  the  bad  hght  saw  a  dark  mark 
upon  the  straw,  and  he  said  it  might  be 
blood.' 

'  It  was  a  straw  hat  ?  '  said  I.  '  A  straw- 
hat  ? '  and  I  mused  until  I  began  to  ihmk 
myself  into  one  of  those  black  and  frightful 
conflicts  of  mind  which  had  before  prostrated 
me  with  their  unspeakable  anguish.  I 
checked    the    horrible    internal    strucrorle    bv 

to 

forcing  myself  to  speak,  and  so  diverting  my 
thoughts. 

'  What  is  there  that  I  can  wear  to  protect 
my  head  ?  ' 

The  mate  Henin,  who  continued  to  stare 
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at  me  with  fiery  eyes,  said,  '  What  does  the 
ladysay?'  Alphonse  explained.  '  Wait,' cried 
Henin  fiercely,  and,  putting  down  his  glass 
and  biscuit,  he  went  to  the  ring  in  the  for- 
ward wall  of  the  cabin,  shded  the  door  open, 
and  disappeared.  In  a  minute  he  returned 
with  a  long  cloak  hanging  over  his  arm.  He 
ran  his  eye  over  my  figure,  then  held  up  the 
cloak  to  compute  its  size.  It  was  a  dark 
green  cloak,  of  a  very  monkish  pattern  ;  it 
had  a  large  hood,  and  was  comfortably  lined 
with  some  sort  of  delicate  fur. 

*  Let  the  lady  wear  this,'  exclaimed  the 
man.  '  It  is  almost  new,  and  therefore  clean. 
She  is  welcome  to  it,'  and  he  flung  it  into  the 
outstretched  hands  of  Alphonse,  and,  with  a 
fierce  countenance,  resumed  his  seat. 

I  put  on  the  cloak ;  it  was  loose,  and 
completely  enveloped  me.  I  then  drew  the 
hood  over  my  head,  and,  assisted  by  the 
young    Frenchman,    painfully   ascended    the 
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steep  steps  and  gained  the  deck.  The  first 
sweep  of  the  fresh  sunht  wind  almost  over- 
powered me  ;  I  reeled  and  closed  my  eyes, 
but  this  swooning  sensation  speedily  passed. 

The  huge  fat  figure  of  Captain  Eegnier 
stood  near  the  wheel ;  Alphonse  called  to  him 
to  give  me  the  support  of  his  arm  until  the 
chair  was  brought  on  deck.  After  the  com- 
parative gloom  of  the  cabin  the  brilliant 
morning  sunshine  nearly  blinded  me,  and  for 
some  while  I  was  forced  to  keep  my  eyes  half 
closed.  In  a  few  moments  Alphonse  came  up 
the  stairs  with  the  arm-chair,  which  he  placed 
in  the  sunshine,  but  in  a  part  of  the  deck  that 
was  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  the  box  or 
hood  that  was  fitted  over  the  httle  hatch  that 
conducted  to  the  cabin.  And  now,  my  sight 
having  grown  used  to  the  dazzle,  I  looked 
about  me. 

I  found  myself  on  the  deck  of  a  small 
vessel,  whose  shape  resembled  that  of  a  box 
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rather  than  that  of  a  ship.  She  had  two 
masts,  across  which  were  stretched  sheets  of 
patched  and  discoloured  canvas.  On  the 
top  of  the  hinder  mast  was  a  small  red 
streamer,  surmounted  by  a  little  brass  ship 
that  shone  like  a  ray  of  white  fire  in  the  air 
as  it  pointed  with  its  red  streamer  attached 
directly  in  the  path  along  which  the  brig 
was  being  steered.  The  planks  of  the  deck 
were  dark,  and  every  object  that  the  eye 
rested  upon  suggested  dirt  and  neglect.  I 
remarked  a  boat  painted  white  standing  up- 
side down  near  a  little  wooden  house  like 
a  sentry-box,  whose  roof  was  pierced  by  a 
chimney  from  which  a  trail  of  dark  smoke 
was  blowing  over  the  bows.  I  gazed  ear- 
nestly at  that  boat ;  it  sesmed  a  familiar  object 
to  me  ;  all  else  was  strange — the  tall  masts, 
the  wide-spread  sails,  the  straight  black  lines 
of  rigging,  the  dingy  green  paint  of  the  bul- 
warks, the  twenty  details  of  rope  hanging  in 
VOL.  I.  M 
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coils,  of  pumps,  of  skylight,  and  I  know  not 
what  else,  for  how  should  a  woman  be  able 
to  give  names  to  the  strange  furniture  of  the 
sea?  All  else  was  new.  I  searched  my 
dark  mind,  and  the  picture  of  this  brig  sail- 
ing along  with  the  wind  blowing  over  her 
stern  into  her  dingy  wings  was  as  novel 
as  though  she  were  the  only  vessel  in  the 
world,  and  I  was  beholding  her  for  the  first 
time. 

But  the  boat  seemed  familiar.  I  could 
not  take  my  eyes  off  it  for  some  minutes. 
Why  should  this  be  ?  I  asked  ;  and  then  my 
sightless  memory  began  to  struggle,  and  I 
addressed  the  young  Frenchman,  who  stood 
at  my  side,  for  the  relief  to  be  found  in 
speech. 

'  I  seem  to  have  seen  that  boat  before.' 

'  Impossible,  madame.' 

'  What  does  the  lady  say  ? '  exclaimed 
Captain  Eegnier,  who  leaned  against  the  bul- 
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warks  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  opposite 
me. 

Alphonse  repeated  my  words.  The  large 
fat  man  pulled  one  hand  out  of  his  pocket  to 
emphasise  his  speech  with  gestures. 

'  My  uncle  says  no.  You  cannot  remem- 
ber that  boat,'  said  the  young  Frenchman. 
'He  has  owned  this  brick  twenty  years,  and 
the  boat  is  twenty  years  old,  and  in  all  that 
time  she  has  belonged  to  the  brick.' 

*  Why,  then,  should  she  seem  familiar  to 
me?' 

He  reflected,  and  then  put  his  forefinger 
to  the  side  of  his  nose. 

'  I  think  I  know.  We  took  you  out  of  a 
boat ;  all  your  sufferings  were  in  a  boat ;  the 
idea  of  a  boat  has  been  burnt  in  upon  your 
mind  by  pain  and  misery  ;  and  now  when  you 
see  a  boat  you  cry  out — **  Ah  !  surely  I  know 
her."  You  will  say  that  of  any  boat.  It  is 
a  very  good  sign.     I  say  it  is  a  very  good 

M  2 
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sign  that  you  should  think   you  know  that 
boat/ 

He  then  vdkibly  addressed  his  uncle,  who 
nodded,  and  grunted,  and  shrugged,  and  ap- 
peared to  agree. 

I  remarked  two  or  three  men  about  the 
deck  in  the  fore-part  of  the  brig.  They 
were  ill-clad,  lean  and  yellow,  and  grim,  dark 
and  forbidding  for  want  of  the  razor.  They 
stared  very  hard  at  me,  ceasing  in  their  work 
to  do  so,  and  certainly  their  curiosity  was 
more  than  justified,  for  I  can  well  believe 
that  I  made  an  extraordinary  figure  with  my 
plaistered  and  withered  face,  and  white  hair 
showing  in  the  twilight  of  the  large  hood, 
and  the  rest  of  me  draped  by  the  cloak  to  the 
very  plank  of  the  deck. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  the  hour  about 
eleven.  The  ocean  was  of  the  colour  of 
sapphire,  and  it  flowed  with  the  brig  in  long 
and   regular  lines,  and   here   and    there    the 
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froth  fitfully  flashed  and  faded.  The  sky  on 
the  left  was  shaded  with  a  high  delicate  net- 
work  of  cloud,  but  elsewhere  the  firmament 
was  of  purest  blue,  graced  and  relieved  by 
widely  scattered  little  bodies  of  pearl-like 
vapour,  all  sailing  our  way.  The  wind  was 
sweet  and  mild,  and  now  every  breath  that 
I  took  of  it  seemed  to  give  me  a  new  spirit, 

'  Look  there,  madame,'  exclaimed  Al- 
phonse,  '  you  have  not  yet  seen  that  beautiful 
sight,'  and  directing  my  eyes  over  the  bulwark 
on  the  right,  I  beheld  a  stately  ship,  a  large, 
lovely,  and  radiant  fabric,  with  sail  upon  sail 
of  the  milk-white  softness  of  sifted  snow 
swelling  and  diminishing  one  above  another 
to  an  altitude  that  made  one  think  of  the 
little  gold  buttons  on  the  top  of  her  masts  as 
stars.  She  was  passing  us  swiftly.  A  small 
white  line  of  foam  throbbed  along  the  long 
red  streak  that  rose  up  her  side  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  water.     Soft  flames  of  white 
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fire  broke  from  many  parts  of  her  as  she 
swept  her  windows  and  the  glass  upon  the 
deck  and  many  ornaments  of  furniture  of 
pohshed  brass  into  the  direct  flash  of  the 
sun. 

'  Oh  I  that  is  a  beautiful  sight,  indeed,' 
said  I. 

'  Does  it  give  you  no  idea,  madame  ? '  said 
the  young  Frenchman  ;  then  finding  that  I 
continued  to  gaze  without  answering  him,  he 
exclaimed  :  '  Look  now  at  the  sea.  Is  there 
not  something  in  the  sight  of  that  sea  to 
make  you  remember?  Figure  land  yonder, 
and  imagine  for  yourself  a  town  upon  it. 
What  sort  of  town  shall  it  be?  Come,  it 
must  be  the  town  you  sailed  from  in  the  boat 
with  two  masts.  And  see  now  if  we  cannot 
create  it.  It  will  have  a  pier — there  will  be 
sands :  or  say  it  has  no  pier,  and  the  chfis 
are  white ' 

*  Oh  God,  my  heart  will  break,'  I  cried. 
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Another  day  and  yet  another  day  passed. 
And  now  I  had  been  a  little  longer  than  a 
week  on  board  the  French  brig. 

It  was  Sunday.  The  day  had  broken  in 
gloom,  and  when  I  arose  and  dressed  myself 
at  ten  o'clock  I  could  scarcely  see  in  my 
cabin.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  w^ind. 
The  vessel  was  rolling  somewhat  heavily,  and 
alternately  she  plunged  the  circular  window 
of  my  cabin  under  water,  and  then  the  dusk 
turned  black  with  nothing  but  a  green  glim- 
mer where  the  porthole  was  ;  and  then  as  she 
rolled  away  on  the  other  side  and  lifted  the 
little  window  weeping  and  roaring  out  of  the 
swollen  hill  of  green  water,  there  was  a  noise 
as  of  the  explosion  of  guns ;  but  no  foam  flew 
about  the  window,  whence  I  judged  that  the 
vessel  was  not  making  any  progress. 

By  this  time  I  had  grown  accustomed  to 
the  motions  of  a  ship  at  sea.  I  moved  with- 
out difficulty,  and  poised  myself  to  the  slant- 
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ing  of  the  deck  under  my  feet  with  something 
of  the  ease  of  habit.  When  I  had  dressed 
myself  on  this  Sunday  morning  I  put  on  the 
cloak  that  the  mate  Henin  had  lent  me, 
and  entered  the  Httle  state  cabin  or  Hving 
room.  The  young  Frenchman,  Alphonse,  sat 
at  the  table  with  an  open  volume  before  him. 
He  looked  up  as  I  approached. 

'  Well,'  said  he,  '  is  it  as  bad  as  you 
feared  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  I  answered  ;  '  if  my  hair  goes  on 
falHng  out  as  it  now  does,  I  shall  be  bald 
before  we  arrive  at  Toulon.' 

He  smiled  and  said  :  *  Oh  no  I  You  have 
a  great  deal  of  hair.  Many  ladies  have  I 
seen,  but  never  one  with  such  abundance  of 
hair  as  you.' 

'  I  am  losing  it  fast.' 

'  It  will  grow  again.  It  is  not  as  if  you 
were  very  old.' 

*  Very  old  !  '  I  exclaimed, '  what  is  my  age  ? 
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What  do  you  think  it  is  ?  Tell  me.  I 
earnestly  wish  to  guess.'  Then,  observing  a 
certain  expression  to  enter  his  face,  I  added 
with  vehemence  :  '  Do  not  attempt  to  flatter 
me.  Tell  me  exactly  what  you  beheve  my 
age  to  be.  Even  out  of  that  may  come  an 
idea  to  me.' 

'  It  would  not  be  fair  to  you  to  guess,'  said 
the  young  man,  with  the  Httle  French  smirk 
that  had  entered  his  face  swiftly  fading  out  of 
it ;  '  look  how  your  forehead  is  bound  up  ! 
Figure  yourself  in  good  health — your  face 
entirely  visible — hien  coiffee  besides — but  you 
ask  me  for  the  truth,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  suppose.  You  are,  madame,  about  forty- 
five  years  old.' 

'  It  may  be  so,'  I  answered,  and  my  head 
sank,  and  for  some  moments  my  senses  seemed 
to  leave  me,  so  benumbing  was  the  bewilder- 
ment that  possessed  me  as  I  tried  to  think, 
wondering  why   I  could   not   remember   my 
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age,  wondering  why  I  could  not  remember 
my  name,  wondering  whether  the  sable  cur- 
tain before  which  the  hand  of  calamity  had 
placed  me  would  ever  rise. 

'  The  French,'  said  Alphonse,  '  are  hair- 
dressers in  perfection.  There  is  a  hair-dresser 
of  genius  at  Toulon.  He  is  my  friend.  I 
will  speak  to  him,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  he 
does  not  possess  the  secret  of  preventing  your 
hair  from  falhng  out.'  He  closed  his  book 
and  continued  :  '  I  believe  you  will  not  much 
longer  require  to  wear  tliat  plaister,  yet  I 
would  advise  you  to  keep  it  on  until  you  are 
able  to  consult  a  physician.  A  friend  of  mine 
at  Toulon  is  an  excellent  doctor.  I  will  speak 
to  him  about  you.  But  how  gloomy — how 
gloomy  is  this  day !  I  hope  there  will 
not  be  a  storm.  Would  you  like  to  go  on 
deck  ? ' 

I  mounted  the  steps  and  looked  about  me. 
The  scene  of  ocean  was  indeed  a  melancholy 
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one.  The  sea  was  running  in  large  heaps  of 
ugly  green,  and  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air 
to  wrinkle  the  polished  slopes.  Tlie  sky  was 
a  wide  and  sullen  shadow  of  grey,  nowhere 
broken,  and  the  sweeping  folds  of  the  water 
worked  and  throbbed  all  round  the  base  of 
that  mighty  stretch  of  shadow  as  though 
they  washed  the  foot  of  a  vast  circular  wall. 
The  vessel  rolled  from  side  to  side,  and  at 
times  her  canvas  slapped  the  mast  with  a 
noise  like  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder.  At  a 
distance  lay  a  ship  rigged  as  ours  was.  She 
had  very  little  canvas  set,  but  what  she 
showed  was  white,  and  it  glared  out  like  the 
breaking  head  of  a  sea  as  she  swayed  her 
masts. 

Mate  Henin  was  on  deck.  He  stood  at 
the  bulwark,  and  supported  his  rocking  figure 
by  holding  a  rope,  and  the  scowl  upon  his 
face  as  he  ran  his  gleaming  eyes  over  the  sea 
was  as  dark  as  the  scowl  upon  the  sky. 
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'  How    is    this    weather    to    end  ? '    called 
Alphonse  to  him. 

'  In  wind,'  he  answered. 

*  Will  it  be  a  fair  wind  ?  ' 

'The  devil  alone  knows.  But  better  a 
hurricane  than  this.'  He  uttered  a  maledic- 
tion. '  Is  it  to  be  Toulon  with  us  ?  Or  is  it 
to  be  six  months  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ?  Are 
we  to  run  short  of  water  and  provisions  ?  I 
am  no  oyster,  I.  Give  me  a  hurricane  sooner 
than  six  months  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  this 
tumbling  shell.'  He  uttered  another  maledic- 
tion, and  scowled  even  yet  more  fiercely  as 
he  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  then  around 
him. 

Alphonse  translated  his  speech  with  a 
smile.  '  Do  not  mind  him,'  he  exclaimed  ;  '  he 
has  a  tender  heart  and  no  man  sheds  tears 
more  easily.' 

It  becfan  to  rain    and   I  returned  to  the 

I— 

cabin.     I  removed    the  cloak,    seated  myself 
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on  a  locker  and  gave  myself  up  to  thought. 
If  I  could  not  remember  who  I  was,  what 
was  to  become  of  me  ?  When  this  brig 
arrived  at  Toulon  whither  should  I  proceed 
for  shelter  and  protection  ?  Captain  Eegnier 
had  spoken  of  the  British  Consul ;  but  I  was 
a  stranger  to  the  British  Consul.  I  had 
nothing  whatever  to  communicate  to  him 
about  my  past,  saving  that  I  was  found  far 
out  at  sea  in  a  little  sailing-boat,  and  rescued 
by  the  people  of  the  brig  Notre  Dame  de 
Boulogne.  Would  he  house  me  or  elsewhere 
find  shelter  and  food  for  me  until  he  had  dis- 
covered who  I  was  ?  But  how  would  he  be 
able  to  discover  who  I  was  ?  And  when  he 
found  that  inquiry  was  futile  would  he  go  on 
sheltering  and  protecting  me  ?  My  thoughts 
filled  me  with  terror.  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
duties  of  a  Consul,  and  I  could  not  under- 
stand that  there  might  be  anything  to  hope 
or    to    expect  from    him.      Then,  again,   my 
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memory  being  gone,  I  was  as  mucli  at  fault 
when  I  reasoned  forwards  as  when  I  directed 
the  eyes  of  my  mind  backwards.  I  could 
not  conceive,  for  instance,  that  on  my  landing 
at  Toulon,  and  representing  my  dreadful  and 
helpless  condition  to  the  British  Consul,  he 
would  take  steps  to  send  me  home,  because 
I  had  no  imagination  of  home.  I  could  not 
positively  affirm  that  I  was  English  ;  I' was  in 
the  condition  of  a  mute — nay,  I  was  far  worse 
off  than  a  mute,  because  a  mute  has  his 
memory,  and  can  express  what  is  in  his  mind 
by  writing  or  by  dumb  show  ;  whereas  I  had 
nothing  to  tell.  I  could  speak,  and  the  words 
I  pronounced  were  English ;  but  that  was  all. 
However  my  tale  might  run,  it  would  be 
without  meaning :  and  when  I  thought  of 
myself  as  landing  at  Toulon,  of  arriving  at  a 
place  where  I  had  not  a  friend — though  if 
there  had  been  twenty  friends  there  I  should 
not  have  remembered  them — when  I  thought 
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of  the  few  shillings  my  purse  contained,  that 
all  the  wearing  apparel  I  possessed  was  upon 
me,  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  say  who  I 
was,  where  I  came  from,  in  what  part  of  the 
world  my  home  was  situated — when  I  thougl  t 
thus  I  trembled  in  every  limb,  my  heart  felt 
cold  as  stone,  and  I  strove  to  ease  the  agony 
of  my  mind  by  weeping  ;  but  no  tears  flowed, 
I  had  wept  so  often  of  late  throughout  the 
days,  and  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  nights,  that 
the  source  of  my  tears  seemed  to  have  been 
dried  up. 

The  good-natured  Alphonse,  observing  the 
dreadful  and  insupportable  misery  in  my  face 
and  posture,  thought  to  cheer  me  up  ;  he  sat 
beside  me,  entreated  me  not  to  fret,  and 
spoke  cheerfully  of  the  future.  But  my  in- 
ward anguish  was  too  extreme  to  suffer  me 
to  listen  to  him,  and  after  awhile  he  with- 
drew to  his  cabin  and  played  somewhat 
stealthily  upon  his  fiddle,  thinking,  perhaps,  I 
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could   not    hear  him,  yet  wishing  to  divert 
himself. 

Shortly  before  the  cabin  dinner  hour,  that 
is  to  say,  a  httle  before  one  o'clock,  there  was 
a  sudden  commotion  on  deck,  a  noise  of  ropes 
hastily  flung  down,  the  sounds  of  men  run- 
ning about,  accompanied  by  Captain  Eegnier's 
bull-like  bawhngs.  In  a  few  minutes  I  heard 
a  strange  hissing,  and  the  vessel  leaned  over 
and  continued  to  lean  down  until  she  had 
arrived  at  so  sharp  an  angle  that  I  was  only 
saved  from  sliding  off  the  locker  by  pressing 
at  the  whole  length  of  my  arms  against  the 
table.  The  shouts  of  the  men  on  deck  were 
confused  and  incessant.  Every  man  seemed 
to  be  roaring  out  orders  on  his  own  account. 
There  was  likewise  an  alarming  noise  of  can- 
vas violently  shaken.  The  vessel  was  plung- 
ing heavily,  and  every  now  and  then  she  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  a  sea  that  thrilled  through 
her  as  a  house  shakes  when  a  loaded  van  is 
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passing  the  door,  and  every  blow  was  followed 
l)y  a  fierce  noise  of  seething  like  the  sound  of 
water  poured  on  fire. 

The  young  Frenchman's  cabin  door 
opened  and  Alphonse  crawled  out  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  He  climbed  up  the  slope 
of  the  deck  to  the  side  of  the  table  at  which 
I  sat,  and  gazed  at  me  with  an  ashen  counten- 
ance. 

'  This  is  terrible  ! '  he  cried. 

'  What  has  happened  ?  '  I  asked. 

*A  frightful  storm  has  burst  upon  us  ! '  he 
answered.  '  Blessed  Virgin  !  why  does  not 
the  brick  lift  herself  out  of  the  water  ?  '  and 
here  he  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  upon  his 
breast,  which  led  me  to  suppose  that,  like 
many  other  Frenchmen,  and  hke  many  other 
people  who  are  not  Frenchmen,  Alphonse  was 
an  infidel  only  in  fine  weather. 

We  remained  seated,  hearkening  with  terri- 
fied ears  to  the  uproar  on  deck  and  to  tlie 
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thunderous  beating  of  the  sea  against  the 
little  vessel.  After  some  while  the  brig  grew 
more  upright,  the  halloaing  above  ceased, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  save  the 
creaking  of  the  old  structure  as  it  pitched 
and  wallowed,  and  a  subdued  noise  of  angry, 
raving,  foaming  waters. 

The  light  in  the  hatchway  was  eclipsed, 
and  the  immense  mass  of  Captain  Eegnier 
descended  the  steps.  His  coat  was  stream- 
ing, and  on  his  gaining  the  cabin  he  pulled 
off  his  sodden  red  cap  and  flung  it  with  a 
furious  gesture  into  a  corner. 

'Oh,  uncle,  what  is  the  matter?'  cried 
Alphonse,  clasping  his  hands. 

'  Matter  !  '  answered  Captain  Eegnier, 
'  why  here  is  a  dead  foul  wind  blowing  strong 
enough,  if  it  lasts  for  twenty-four  hours,  to 
lose  us  every  league  we  have  gained  in  the 
last  three  days.' 

*  Is  there  any  danger  ?  '  asked  Alphonse. 
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The  large  fat  man  eyed  him  in  silence  for 
a  moment,  then,  pulling  a  big  silver  watch 
from  the  waistband  of  his  trousers,  he  roared 
out :  *  Let  us  dine  or  there  will  be  plenty  of 
danger.' 

This  said  he  ascended  the  steps  until  his 
head  was  in  the  air  above  the  cover,  and 
having  delivered  himself  of  a  bull-like  shout 
he  returned,  pulled  off  his  great  overcoat,  and 
seated  himself  in  his  shabby  velveteen  jacket. 

'  But  you  will  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
danger  ?  '  said  Alphonse. 

'  I  will  tell  you  nothing  until  I  have 
dined,'  answered  Captain  Eegnier. 

The  young  man  sat  with  a  white  face 
viewing  his  uncle  wistfulty.  There  was  ex- 
pression enough  in  the  fat  Frenchman's  stolid 
face  to  reassure  me  ;  moreover,  I  could  not 
suppose  that  he  would  think  of  his  dinner 
and  apparently  of  nothing  but  his  dinner 
in  a  time  of  danger.     Yet,  had  he  informed 

N   2 
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Alphonse  that  the  brig  was  in  peril  I  should 
have  listened  to  the  news  with  indifference. 
My  dejection  was  heart-crushing.  I  was 
wretched  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  spirit 
with  the  despair  that  comes  of  hopelessness, 
and  never  before  had  I  felt  so  lonely. 

The  brig's  movements  were  horribly  un- 
comfortable. It  was  blowing  very  hard  and 
the  sea  was  growing.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  vessel  was  sailing — that  is  to  say,  whether 
she  was  making  any  progress  through  the 
water — but  they  were  steering  her  so  as  to 
cause  her  side  to  form  an  angle  with  the 
gulfs  of  the  foaming  billows,  and  the  dance  of 
the  light  structure  was  as  though  she  must 
at  any  moment  go  to  pieces. 

Despite  the  jerky,  convulsive,  dislocating 
movements,  the  grimy  French  lad  who  waited 
in  the  cabin  contrived  to  place  the  dinner 
upon  the  table.  The  meal  was  composed 
largely  of  soup,  and  I  cannot  conceive  how 
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the  youth  managed.  I  drank  a  httle  soup 
and  ate  a  piece  of  biscuit,  and  this  with  a 
small  draught  of  red  wine  formed  my  dinner. 
Alphonse  ate  nothing  ;  he  continuously  gazed 
at  his  uncle,  who  addressed  himself  to  the 
meal  with  both  hands,  gradually  lying  back 
as  he  drained  the  contents  of  a  large  tin  dish- 
ful of  soup,  and  then  placing  a  bottle  half  full 
of  wine  at  his  lips  and  emptying  it,  and  then 
grasping  a  large  piece  of  sausage  with  one 
hand  and  a  whole  biscuit  with  the  other  and 
rapidly  devouring  them. 

'  This  is  not  a  moment  to  think  of  knives 
and  forks,'  said  he;  '  if  we  are  to  perish  let  us 
meet  our  end  well  lined.' 

'  To  perish  ! '  cried  Alphonse. 

'  Bah  ! '  exclaimed  Captain  Eegnier,  with 
his  mouth  full.  'Did  you  not  tell  me  the 
other  day  that  if  I  were  a  waiter  I  would 
know  a  thing  or  two  P  Well,  I  now  imagine 
myself  a  waiter,  and  am  talking  as  one.     As  a 
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waiter  I  pronounce  that  we  shall  perish,  but 
as  a  sailor  I  say  no  !  no !  we  shall  not  perish 
this  time.  There  are  many  napkins  remain- 
ing for  you  to  fashion  into  fans  and  cocked- 
hats  before  you  are  drowned  by  shipwreck.' 

The  young  Frenchman's  vivacity  imme- 
diately returned  to  him. 

'  It  is  inspiriting  to  even  think  of  napkins 
at  such  a  time,'  said  he.  '  They  awaken 
fancies  of  the  hotel,  the  table-d'hote,  of  a 
thousand  agreeable  things.  After  Toulon — 
the  deluge.  You  do  not  catch  me  returning 
to  Boulogne  with  you,  uncle.  Give  me  the 
railway.  I  now  detest  the  sea.  Ciel !  how 
the  ship  leaps.  And  remark  this  poor  lady. 
How  has  the  sea  served  her  ?  '  He  snapped 
his  fingers,  and  extended  his  hand  for  a  piece 
of  the  sausage. 

Both  men  spoke  in  French,  but  I  under- 
stood enough  of  their  discourse  to  enable  me 
to  repeat  the  substance  of  it. 
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*  If  this  wind  holds,'  said  Captain  Eegnier, 
*  it  will  be  the  deluge  before  Toulon.  A 
thousand  thunders  !  To  think  that  it  should 
come  on  to  storm  dead  ahead  I  What  virtue 
is  there  in  patience  when  there  is  no  end  to 
waiting  ?  ' 

'  Why  not  sail  the  ship  to  a  convenient 
port,'  said  Alphonse,  '  and  wait  there  in  com- 
fort and  serenity  until  the  weather  changes  P  ' 

'  Go !  you  are  a  sot,'  responded  Captain 
Eegnier,  scowling  at  him. 

The  motion  was  so  excessive  that  it  pained 
me  to  sit  upright.  I  spoke  to  Alphonse,  who 
addressed  his  uncle,  and  the  captain,  going 
to  my  berth,  brought  the  mattress  from  the 
sleeping  shelf,  and  placed  it  on  one  of  the 
chests  or  lockers  on  what  is  called  the  *  lee 
side' — that  is,  on  the  depressed  side  of  the 
vessel — and  when  he  had  fetched  the  bolster 
I  lay  down. 

The  afternoon  slowly  passed  away.     The 
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skylight  was  shrouded  with  wet,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  storm- coloured  sky  was  upon 
it,  and  in  the  cabin  it  was  so  gloomy  that 
Alphonse  told  the  lad  who  waited  at  table  to 
light  the  lamp.  I  was  not  sea-sick,  but  the 
swift  risings  and  fallings  of  the  brig  gave  me 
a  dreadful  headache,  and  so  dimmed  my  sight 
that  I  could  scarcely  see. 

You  who  read  this  may  very  well  know 
the  sea  as  it  is  to  be  experienced  in  large 
ships.  You  may  have  rolled  and  plunged 
over  mountainous  waves  in  a  steam-vessel  of 
vast  bulk,  whose  cabin  is  radiant  with  mirrors 
and  lamps  of  polished  metal,  and  with  furni- 
ture as  sumptuous  as  that  of  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  a  palace  !  You  have  had  a  luxu- 
rious berth  to  withdraw  to,  attentive  stewards 
or  stewardesses  to  minister  to  you,  and  all 
the  while  you  have  been  comforted  with  a 
sense  of  incessant  progress,  with  the  assurance 
of  the  pulse  in  everything  that  you  touch, 
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in  everything  that  you  feel,  that  the  noble 
engines  are  magnificently  doing  their  work, 
and  ruthlessly  forcing  the  crushing  and  shear- 
ing stem  of  the  powerful  metal  structure 
along  the  path  that  leads  to  your  destination. 
But  exchange  such  a  ship  as  this  for  a 
brig  of  small  burthen  ;  exchange  the  brilliant 
interior  of  the  great  ship  for  the  dingy,  snuff- 
coloured  living-room  of  a  little  brig  with 
scarcely  light  to  see  by,  and  with  the  air  full 
of  the  thunder  of  the  warring  without.  Often 
the  lamp  swung  so  violently  under  the  beam 
from  which  it  dangled  that  I  languidly 
watched  to  see  it  extinguish  its  own  flame 
against  the  upper  decks.  There  was  a  sicken- 
ing sound  of  sobbing  waters  over  my  head, 
and  there  were  many  furious  discharges  of 
spray  or  wet  upon  the  planks,  the  noise  of 
wdiich  was  like  the  abrupt  fall  of  a  terrible 
hailstorm  liberated  from  the  black  breast  of  a 
tropical  electric  cloud. 
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The  afternoon  passed  and  the  evening 
came,  and  when  Captain  Eegnier  descended 
from  the  deck  to  eat  his  supper  he  told  his 
nephew,  who  had  hidden  himself  in  his  berth 
during  the  afternoon,  that  the  weather  was 
moderating,  and  that,  though  he  expected 
the  night  would  be  very  dark,  the  wind 
would  enable  him  to  make  sail.  It  befel  as 
he  had  predicted.  By  seven  o'clock  the  wind 
was  no  more  than  what  sailors  would  term  a 
moderate  breeze,  and  the  sea  was  fast  going 
down,  though  at  this  hour  the  brig  was  still 
plunging  heavily.  It  was  pitch  dark,  how- 
ever, on  deck.  When  the  mate  Henin  came 
into  the  cabin  to  fetch  a  warm  coat  to  keep 
his  watch  in,  or,  in  other  words,  to  wear 
whilst  he  took  charge  of  the  brig  from  eight 
o'clock  until  some  late  hour  of  the  night,  he 
addressed  a  number  of  sentences  with  great 
vehemence  and  impetuosity  to  the  young 
Frenchman,  who,  on  the  mate  withdrawing, 
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informed  me  that  Henin  declared  that  in 
twenty-eight  years'  experience  of  the  sea  he 
had  never  remembered  such  blackness  as  was 
at  this  time  upon  the  ocean. 

*  Would  you  believe  it,  madame  ?  *  cried 
Alphonse.  '  Henin  swears  that  the  very  foam 
which  breaks  close  alongside  the  brick  is  not 
to  be  seen.  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? — • 
I  will  go  and  look  at  the  night  for  myself.' 

He  ascended  the  steps,  but  speedily  re- 
turned. '  It  is  raining,'  said  he,  '  and  it  is 
cold  too,  I  can  tell  you.  And  does  Henin 
call  it  black?  Black  is  too  weak  a  word. 
I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  like :  it  is  like  the 
blackness  of  a  stormy  night,  when  you  look 
at  it  after  your  eyes  have  been  fearfully 
dazzled  by  a  flash  of  lightning.' 

All  this  while  I  remained  extended  upon 
the  mattress  upon  the  locker,  covered  by 
mate  Henin's  cloak,  and  with  head  pillowed 
on  the  rude  bolster  that  had  been  withdrawn 
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from  my  sleeping-shelf.  Soon  after  the  mate 
had  gone  on  deck,  Captain  Eegnier  came 
down  the  stairs.  He  took  his  seat  at  the 
table  under  the  lamp,  and  Alphonse  produced 
a  box  of  dominos.  The  captain,  who  on  a 
previous  occasion  had  learnt  that  I  did  not 
object  to  the  smell  of  tobacco,  filled  a  strange 
pipe  formed  of  a  great  Turk's  head  and  a 
long  curved  stem,  and  smoked.  He  likewise 
put  his  hand  into  an  adjacent  locker  and 
mixed  himself  a  tumbler  of  white  liquor 
which,  that  it  might  not  upset,  he  placed 
upon  a  small  tray  that  was  oscillating  above 
the  table.  The  two  men  then  played  with 
singular  gravity,  the  fat  man  smoking  with 
stolid  deliberation,  whilst  the  young  man 
watched  the  game  with  impassioned  intent- 
ness. 

The  little  brig  groaned  and  pitched  and 
tossed ;  the  skylight  glass  overhead  lay  in 
panes  of  ebony,  and  duskily  and  gleamingly 
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reflected  the  figures  of  the  two  domino 
players ;  through  the  open  hatch  that  con- 
ducted to  the  deck  came  the  roaring  and 
hissing  noise  of  conflicting  waters  and  the 
whistHng  of  the  wind  in  the  rigging.  It  was 
raining  hard  ;  the  rain-drops  lashed  the  glass 
of  the  skylight.  I  gazed  at  the  two  men,  but 
I  did  not  know  that  I  watched  them.  All 
the  while  I  was  asking  myself,  What  can  the 
letters  'A.  C  stand  for?  And  I  tried  to  re- 
collect the  names  of  women,  but  in  vain. 
Then  I  said  to  myself.  Am  I  English,  or  is 
it  likely  that  the  young  Frenchman  was  right 
when  he  said  that  I  might  be  a  German  who 
spoke  English  with  a  perfect  accent,  and  who 
now,  by  some  caprice  of  the  reason  cruelly 
afflicted  by  suflering,  is  compelled  to  speak  in 
the  English  tongue,  forgetting  her  own  ? 

Many  extraordinary  thoughts  or  fancies 
of  this  kind  visited  me  as  I  lay  watching 
those  two  domino  players.     Imagine  yourself 
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without  memory,  not  merely  unable  to  re- 
collect in  this  or  in  that  direction :  no.  But 
imagine  your  mind  without  power  to  suggest 
a  single  idea  to  you,  to  submit  a  single  image 
to  you  that  had  existence  previous  to  an  hour 
comparatively  recent ! 

At  nine  o'clock  I  withdrew  to  my  berth. 
By  this  hour  the  two  men  had  finished  with 
their  dominos.  Alphonse  replaced  the  mat- 
tress and  bolster  in  my  sleeping-shelf,  and 
whilst  he  was  thus  occupied  I  said  to  him  : 
'  I  feel  a  strange  horror  upon  me  to-night. 
There  is  a  sense  of  loneliness  in  me  that  seems 
to  be  breaking  my  heart.' 

'  Madame  must  cheer  up.  She  will  find 
her  memory  at  Toulon.' 

'My  mind  is  hopelessly  dark  and  silent. 
I  have  been  all  this  evening  trying  to  think, 
and  the  struggle  has  made  me  ill.' 

'  I  will  fetch  you  some  brandy  and 
water.' 
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*  No,  thank  you.  What  you  gave  me  half 
an  hour  ago  is  sufficient.  It  is  not  that — I 
dread  the  darkness  of  the  long  night — the 
fearful  sohtude  —  oh,  the  fearful  solitude ! 
Will  not  Captain  Eegnier  permit  me  to  burn 
a  light.' 

'  He  is  timid,  and  very  properly  timid,' 
answered  Alpllonse.  '  Conceive  a  fire  break- 
ing out.  A  fire  at  sea,  and  on  such  a  night 
as  this  ! '  He  shuddered,  and  then  looked  up 
at  the  strange  globular  lamp  that  depended 
from  the  centre  of  the  ceihng  of  my  cabin. 
We  conversed  with  the  door  open,  and  the 
lamp  that  burned  in  the  living  room  shed 
a  faint  light  upon  the  interior  of  my  berth. 
'  But  it  is  lonely,'  the  young  Frenchman  con- 
tinued in  a  voice  of  pity.  '  I  dare  say  my 
uncle  will  not  mind — at  all  events  he  need 
not  know.'  He  raised  his  hand  to  the  lamp, 
and  with  a  twist  removed  the  metal  bowl  or 
compartment  for  the  oil  and  mesh  out  of  the 
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globe.     '  I  will  fill  this,  and  bring  it  back  to 
you,'  said  he. 

He  returned  after  a  short  absence,  lighted 
the  wick,  and  turned  it  down  that  it  might 
burn  dimly,  then  screwed  it  into  the  globe. 
I  felt  deeply  grateful,  and  took  his  hand  and 
held  it  whilst  I  thanked  him.  He  left  me, 
and  putting  on  mate  Henin's  cloak  to  keep 
me  warm,  I  got  into  my  miserable  little  sleep- 
ing shelf  and  lay  down,  grateful  for,  and 
feeling  even  soothed  by,  being  able  to  see. 
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I  MAY  have  slept  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  but  for 
the  hght  of  the  lamp,  I  believe,  I  should  not 
have  closed  my  eyes  in  lest,  so  unendurable 
would  my  spirits  have  found  the  heavy  burthen 
of  the  darkness  of  the  night.  I  opened  my 
eyes.  The  lamp  burned  dimly.  The  vessel 
was  rolling  somewhat  briskly,  and  I  seemed 
to  hear  a  louder  noise  of  wind  than  I  had 
noticed  before  falling  asleep.  The  creaking 
throughout  the  cabm  was  ceaseless  and  dis- 
tracting. The  rudder  jarred  heavily  upon  its 
hinges,  and  every  time  a  billow  smote  it  I 
felt  a  shock  as  though  the  brig  had  struck  on 
a  rock. 

VOL.   I.  0 
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On  a  sudden  I  heard  a  cry.  It  came  faint 
and  weak  to  my  ears  through  the  deck  and 
through  the  door  ;  but  I  heard  it,  and  T  caught 
the  note  of  horror  in  it,  and  never  shall  I  for- 
get that  cry  !  Whenever  I  recall  it  I  think  of 
the  wailing  scream  of  some  strange  wild  tropic 
beast,  wounded  to  the  death  and  faltering  to 
the  edge  of  a  river,  and  there  sending  its 
death  cry  into  the  quiet  Indian  night. 

The  sound  was  re-echoed  over  my  head, 
followed  by  a  hasty  rush  of  feet.  A  few 
moments  later  there  was  a  terrific  blow.  The 
concussion  was  as  though  the  brig  had  blown 
up.  I  heard  the  rending  and  smashing  and 
splintering  noises  of  falling  masts  and  of  bul- 
warks crushed.  The  brig  heeled  over  and 
over,  and  yet  over  ;  one  might  have  supposed 
that  some  mighty  hand  had  grasped  her  side 
and  was  slowly  swaying  and  pressing  her  up- 
side down.  Fortunately  for  me  the  wild  and 
inexpressible  slope  of  the  vessel  to  one  side 
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laid  me  against  the  wall  to  which  my  sleeping- 
shelf  was  fixed,  and  so  I  could  not  fall  out. 
Had  it  been  the  other  way  about  I  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  flung  from  my  bed,  when,  in 
all  probabihty,  I  should  have  broken  a  limb 
if  not  my  neck. 

Whilst  the  brig  was  in  the  act  of  heeling 
over,  something  heavy  immediately  outside 
my  berth  gave  way,  struck  the  door,  which, 
opening  outwards,  was  not  burst,  though  the 
blow  it  received  might  well  have  demolished 
the  whole  of  the  wooden  wall  in  which  the 
door  was  hung.  I  tried  to  get  out  of  the 
sleeping-shelf,  but  the  slope  continued  so 
sharp  that  I  could  not  stir.  There  were  many 
noises,  but  my  cabin  was  situated  in  the  stern 
of  the  brig,  and  the  confused  sounds  reached 
my  ears  dully.  When  the  vessel  leaned  over 
immediately  after  she  had  been  struck,  the 
cargo  in  the  hold  gave  way,  raising  an 
instant's  thunder   of  rattling  and  clattering, 

0  2 
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and  shaking  the  whole  structure  to  its  heart. 
I  strained  my  ears  for  human  voices,  but 
caught  but  a  dim  far-away  shout  or  two.  I 
could  not  get  out  of  my  sleeping-shelf,  and, 
beheving  that  the  brig  was  sinking,  I  screamed 
to  the  young  Frenchman,  who  I  supposed  was 
in  the  next  cabin,  but  got  no  answer.  I 
screamed  again  and  yet  again,  but  no  reply 
was  returned. 

What  had  happened  P  Ignorant  as  I  was 
of  the  sea,  how  could  I  imagine  what  had 
happened  ?  Was  Captain  Eegnier  wholly 
wrong  in  his  calculations,  and  had  he  run 
his  brig  ashore  ?  The  sea  was  leaping 
angrily  over  the  sloping  side  in  which  the 
little  porthole  of  my  cabin  was  fixed.  It  broke 
over  the  window  as  though  the  hull  of  the 
brig  had  been  an  immovable  rock,  and  every 
billow  roared  and  hissed  as  it  fell  back  after 
its  furious  leap  shattered  and  boiling.  Pre- 
sently the  vessel  regained  a  somewhat  upright 
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posture,  but  her  movements  were  terribly 
staggering.  She  rose  and  fell,  and  rolled 
from  side  to  side  convulsively.  She  appeared 
to  be  labouring  in  the  heart  of  an  angry  sea 
that  was  ridging  towards  her  from  all  points 
of  the  compass. 

I  was  almost  out  of  my  mind  with  terror, 
and  the  moment  the  decreased  slope  of  the 
brig  enabled  me  to  stir,  I  sprang  from  my 
shelf,  and  hastily  putting  on  the  few  articles 
of  raiment  which  I  had  removed,  and  clothing 
myself  in  mate  Henin's  cloak,  I  made  for  the 
door,  too  terrified  to  appreciate  the  blessing 
of  having  a  light  to  see  by  or  to  guess  what 
my  sensations  would  have  been  had  the  bertli 
been  in  darkness.  I  grasped  the  handle  of 
the  door,  but  the  door  would  not  open.  I 
pushed  it  with  all  my  might,  but  it  would  not 
stir  an  inch.  I  looked  to  see  if,  when  I  turned 
the  handle,  the  latch  shot  back.  Yes !  the 
latch  shot  back,  and  if  it  depended  upon  the 
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handle,  the  door  Tras  to  be  easily  opened. 
Somethmg  pressed  against  it  outside,  some- 
thing that  would  not  yield  by  the  fraction  of 
an  inch  though  I  pushed  with  the  strength  of 
frenzy. 

I  continued  to  push  and  to  scream  until 
I  was  seized  with  faintness  ;  my  arms  sank  to 
my  side  and  my  knees  gave  way.  Oh  !  am  I 
to  be  left  to  drown,  locked  up  in  this  berth  ? 
I  cried  to  myself,  and  I  reeled  to  the  arm- 
chair and  sat  down  in  it  incapable  of  standing. 

The  noise  caused  by  the  lashing  cf  the 
sea  just  outside  and  the  sounds  of  cargo  roU- 
iuCT  about  in  the  hold  overwhelmed  all  that  I 
might  else  have  heard  sounding  from  above. 
Whilst  I  sat  panting  and  half-swooning  a  man 
cried  out  at  my  door. 

'  Oh,  help  me  !  help  me  !  '  I  shrieked,  and 
new  strength  coming  to  me  witli  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  I  staggered  to  my  feet. 

'  Oh  my  God ! '  cried  the  voice  of  Alphonse 
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in  French,  '  I  cannot  move  this  cask  Help  ! 
help  ! ' 

Then  I  could  hear  the  voice  of  Captain 
Ref]^nier  roarin^:^  in  the  distance  as  thous^h  he 
had  put  his  head  into  the  hatchway  and  was 
crying  to  his  nephew  through  it. 

'  Oh,  Alphonse,  release  me,  save  me,  I 
cannot  open  the  door  ! '  I  shrieked. 

He  answered  in  a  voice  of  agony,  but 
what  he  said  I  could  not  catch,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  sound  of  furious  wrestling  out- 
side. Another  wild  and  frantic  cry  from 
Captain  Eegnier  rang  through  the  cabin,  and 
now  the  w^ords  uttered  at  the  top  of  his 
powerful  voice  reached  me.  They  were,  '  If 
you  do  not  come  instantly  we  must  leave  you 
behind  to  perish.'  Again  I  caught  a  noise  of 
desperate  wrestling.     It  ceased. 

'  Oh,  Alphonse,  do  not  leave  me  !  '  I 
screamed.  '  Do  not  leave  me  to  be  drowned 
in  this  dreadful  berth  ! '   and  I  strained  my 
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ears  but  I  heard  nothing  to  tell  me  that  the 
young  Frenchman  was  outside ;  nevertheless 
I  stood  Hstening,  supporting  my  tottering  and 
swaying  figure  by  holding  to  the  handle  of 
the  door,  for  though  I  had  heard  his  uncle 
call  to  him  to  hasten  on  deck  or  he  would  be 
left  to  perish,  I  could  not  believe  that  he 
would  leave  me  to  drown — that  Alphonse 
would  abandon  me  to  a  dreadful  fate  though 
all  the  others  should  quit  the  brig.  I  thought 
to  myself,  he  has  rushed  on  deck  to  remon- 
strate with  Captain  Eegnier  ;  he  is  now  im- 
ploring his  uncle  and  the  others  to  descend 
and  help  him  to  remove  the  cask  and  hberate 
me,  for  I  had  heard  him  exclaim  that  the 
door  was  blocked  by  a  cask,  and  I  recollected 
that  one  immense  cask  or  barrel  had  stood 
under  the  ladder  which  conducted  to  the 
deck ;  and  remembering  this  I  supposed  that 
when  the  brig  had  violently  leaned  over,  the 
cask  had  torn  itself  from  its  fastenings  and 
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been  hurled  by  the  slant  of  the  deck  against 
the  door  of  my  berth,  where  it  lay  jammed, 
immovably  holding  the  door. 

I  stood  hstening,  I  say,  but  the  minutes 
passed  and  I  heard  nothing — nothing,  I  mean, 
that  resembled  a  human  voice  or  the  move- 
ments of  men  ;  otherwise  there  was  no  lack 
of  sounds — horrible,  dismal,  affrighting  noises, 
a  ceaseless  thumping  as  of  wreckage  pounding 
against  the  sides  of  the  brig,  a  muffled,  most 
melancholy  whistHng  and  wailing  of  wind,  a 
constant  rattle  and  roar  of  cargo  in  the  hold, 
a  frequent  shock  of  sea  smiting  the  window 
of  my  cabin  and  filling  the  air  with  a  sharp 
hissing  and  boiling,  as  of  the  foot  of  a  great 
cataract. 

But  when,  after  waiting  and  listening,  I 
began  to  understand  that  Alphonse  had  fled 
with  the  rest,  that  there  was  nobody  in  the 
brig  to  come  to  my  assistance,  that  I  was  im- 
prisoned in  a  cell  from  which  I  could  not 
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break  out  and  which  might  be  slowly  settling 
under  water  even  as  I  stood,  then  was  I  mad- 
dened by  an  agony  of  fear  and  horror.  I 
uttered  shriek  after  shriek  ;  I  dashed  at  the 
door  with  my  slioulder ;  I  wept,  and  cowering 
to  the  chair  sank  upon  it ;  then  I  shrieked 
again,  and  falhng  on  my  knees  upon  the  chair 
I  buried  my  face  and  lay  motionless. 

I  lay  motionless,  and  after  many  minutes 
had  passed  I  lifted  up  my  head  and  gazed 
round  the  cabin,  and  a  feeling  of  calmness 
suddenly  settled  upon  my  spirits.  Whence 
came  that  feeling  of  calmness  ?  Xot  surely 
from  any  faint  hope  that  my  life  would  yet 
be  preserved,  because  I  had  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  vessel  was  sinking  and  that 
the  final  plunge  must  happen  at  the  next 
moment  or  the  next.  The  feeling  of  calmness 
came  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  From  what 
other  source  could  it  proceed  ?  But  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that   the  Spirit   of  God  was 
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present  in  that  little  berth  ;  it  never  occurred 
to  me  to  pray  to  Him  for  succour,  or,  seeing 
that  I  was  convinced  I  was  a  dying  woman, 
to  pray  to  Him  to  make  my  last  struggles 
easy  and  to  forgive  me  for  my  past,  whatever 
it  might  hold — for  hidden  as  that  past  was,  it 
was  human,  and  must  therefore  need  forgive- 
ness. It  could  not  occur  to  me  to  pray, 
because  I  was  without  memory  and  my  mind 
was  unable  to  suggest  the  thought  of  God. 
But  as  though  I  had  pra3"ed  and  as  though 
my  prayer  had  been  answered  my  mind  grew 
tranquil. 

I  arose  and  seated  myself  afresh  in  the 
chair,  and  clasping  my  hands  and  leaning 
back  my  head  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  lamp 
for  the  comfort  of  the  companionship  of  the 
little  flame  in  it.  My  intelhgence  was  horribly 
active,  but  the  singular  tranquillity  within  me 
was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  most  dreadful 
of  the  imaginations  which  arose.     I  remember 
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that  I  calmly  figured  the  moment  when  the 
brig  would  sink,  and  I  imagmed  a  noise  of 
thunder  as  the  water  roared  in  through  the 
hatchways ;  and  then  I  had  a  fancy  of  the 
water  taking  a  long  while  to  drain  into  the 
stoutly-enclosed  berth,  and  of  my  sitting  and 
watching  the  flood  slowly  rising,  washing  in 
foam  from  side  to  side  to  the  rolling  of  the 
brig,  but  steadily  rising  nevertheless.  All 
this  I  figured,  and  many  more  frightful  pic- 
tures passed  before  my  inner  vision.  Yet  I 
continued  calm  and  sat  waiting  for  my  end, 
supported  by  a  strength  that  had  come  to  me 
without  a  prayer. 

The  hours  passed  and  the  brig  still 
lived,  and  still  did  I  remain  seated  awaiting 
the  moment  that  I  believed  inevitable.  No 
stupor  was  upon  me :  I  took  heed  of  what 
was  passing.  I  remarked  that  the  brig  rolled 
more  gently,  that  the  seas  lashed  my  cabin 
windows  less  spitefully,  that  the  dreary  pound- 
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ing  as  of  wreckage    smiting  the    side  pene- 
trated the  fabric  with  a  more  softened  note. 

At  last,  turning  my  eyes  in  the  direction 
of  the  window,  I  observed  that  the  gleaming 
ebony  of  it  had  changed  into  a  faint  green, 
and  it  glimmered  now  as  it  had  glimmered  on 
that  morning  when  I  first  opened  my  eyes  on 
board  the  brig.  I  knew  that  the  storm  had 
broken ;  but  if  the  vessel  had  been  deserted 
by  her  crew,  what  would  daylight  signify  to 
me,  who  was  locked  up  in  a  little  berth,  the 
sole  Hving  creature  on  board  a  wreck — as  I 
knew  the  brig  to  be — which  passing  vessels 
would  glance  at  without  visiting,  and  which 
could  not  much  longer  remain  afloat  ? 

I  watched  the  disk  of  glass  change  from 
dim  green  into  clear  yellow,  and  whilst  I  con- 
tinued to  gaze,  I  heard  a  sound  resembling 
the  voice  of  a  man  outside.  Before  I  could 
make  sure  that  it  had  been  a  human  voice, 
I  heard  it  again.     It  was  the  voice  of  a  man 
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calling  to  another.  My  strength  returned  to 
me  as  though  I  had  been  electrified,  and 
springing  to  my  feet  I  rushed  to  the  door  and 
beat  upon  it.  I  smote  the  door  with  all  my 
strength  with  both  hands  clenched,  and 
shrieked  '  Help  !  help  !  Save  me  !  Eelease 
me  ! '  in  notes  preternaturally  shrill  with  the 
maddening  excitement  of  the  tremendous 
hope  and  the  desperate  fears  which  possessed 
me.  In  a  moment  the  door  was  thumped 
outside,  and  a  man  called  out : 

'  All  riglit !  we'll  see  to  you — we'll  release 
you  ; '  and  then  I  heard  him  shout  in  a  roar 
that  was  even  louder  than  the  bull-like  tones 
of  Captain  Eegnier,  '  Wilkins,  there's  a  woman 
locked  up  here.  For  God's  sake  bear  a  hand 
and  jump  on  deck,  and  bring  a  couple  of 
hands  out  of  the  boat  to  clear  away  this  cask. 
Here's  a  cask  that's  gone  adrift  and  has  got 
slewed,  and  it  is  jammed  betwixt  the  door 
and   the   ladder.'      The   man   then  thumped 
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again  upon  the  door,  and  cried  to  me,  'Are 
you  alone  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I'm  alone,'  I  answered. 

'  Keep  up  your  heart ;  we'll  soon  have  you 
out  of  it,'  he  cried.  '  How  long  have  you 
been  locked  up  here.^  I  cannot  hear  you. 
What  !  all  night  ?  Oh,  my  God  !  and  a 
woman  too,  and  alone  ! ' 

A  distant  voice  sounded  in  a  sort  of 
halloa. 

'  This  way,'  cried  the  man  outside  my 
door.  '  Bear  a  hand,  my  lads  ;  here's  a  poor 
woman  been  locked  up  in  this  drowning  brig 
all  night.' 

This  was  followed  by  some  hearty  English 
heave-ho's  !  and  then  a  voice  cried  out, '  Jump 
for  a  handspike,  Bill ! '  and  several  strange 
exclamations  ensued,  such  as  '  Heave,  and 
raise  the  dead  !  '  '  All  together,  now  ! ' 
'  Another  heave  and  the  waggon's  started ! ' 

I   heard   a   crash  —  the   rolling    of   some 
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heavy  body — a  strong  English  oath — and  the 
door  flew  open. 

Four  men  stood  in  the  doorway  in  a 
group  staring  into  the  berth.  One  of  them 
standing  a  little  forward  was  a  fine,  tall, 
sailorly-looking  young  man  of  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion. He  wore  small  whiskers,  and  was 
dressed  plainly  in  a  suit  of  pilot  cloth  with 
brass  buttons,  and  around  his  naval  cap  were 
two  thin  bands  of  brass.  The  other  three 
were  '  common  sailors,'  as  they  are  called, 
rough  and  sturdy  fellows,  any  one  of  whom 
would  have  been  a  match  for  the  whole  of 
the  four  or  five  poor,  half-starved  French 
seamen  who  had  formed  the  working  part 
of  the  crew  of  the  brig. 

The  young  man  with  the  brass  upon  his 
cap  stared  at  me  for  some  moments,  as  though 
dumbfounded  with  astonishment  and  pity. 

'  Well,  well ! '  he  cried,  '  to  think  that  if 
I'd  been  content  to  merely  sing  out  to  know 
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whether  anyone  was   aboard,  I  should  have 
overlooked  you  ! ' 

*  Eegular  French  job  it  seems,  to  leave  a 
poor  lady  locked  up  alone  down  here  arter 
this  fashion,'  exclaimed  one  of  the  sailors  in 
a  deep  growling  voice.  '  Couldn't  they  have 
found  time  to  have  shoved  that  there  cask 
out  of  the  road  of  the  door  ? ' 

The  excitement  of  desperate  emotions  that 
had  rendered  my  voice  shrill  beyond  recogni- 
tion of  my  own  hearing  had  passed.  The 
strange  tranquillity  which  had  visited  my 
spirits  during  the  night  and  possessed  them 
throughout  the  awful  hours  had  returned 
to  me.  Without  agitation  I  extended  my 
hand  to  the  young  officer,  as  I  took  him  to 
be,  and  said  to  him  in  a  quiet  voice : 

'  Take  me  away.  I  have  been  locked  up 
here  all  night.' 

He  took  my  hand  and  brought  me  into  tlie 
living-room  of  the  little  brig. 

VOL.  I.  p 
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'  There  is  no  liurry,'  said  he  ;  '  this  craft  is 
going  to  make  a  good  staunch  derelict.  I  am 
here  to  find  out  if  there  is  hfe  to  be  saved. 
One  of  you  men  open  the  door  of  that  berth 
there  and  overhaul  it.' 

My  knees  trembled  and  I  sat  down.  The 
young  mate  ran  his  eye  over  the  cabin,  and, 
as  though  directed  by  peculiar  oceanic  in- 
stinct, walked  to  the  locker  in  which  Captain 
Eegnier  had  been  wont  to  keep  a  little  stock 
of  spirits  and  wine  for  present  use,  lifted  the 
lid  of  the  locker,  and  took  out  a  bottle  which 
he  uncorked  and  applied  to  his  nose. 

'  This  will  do,'  said  he.  '  Simmonds,  I 
noticed  the  scuttle-butt  abreast  of  the  main 
hatchway.  Bring  the  dipper  full  of  water 
here.' 

This  was  done.  The  young  officer  mixed 
a  glass  of  white  spirits — gin  or  Hollands — 
and  I  drank.  Then  searching  the  locker 
afresh  he  found  a  biscuit  which  he  handed  to 
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me.  'This  will  serve  you,'  he  exclaimed, 
'  until  we  get  you  aboard,  and  then  we  will 
give  you  something  warm  and  nourishing.' 
I  ate  a  little  of  the  biscuit,  but  it  was 
dry  as  saw-dust  and  I  swallowed  with  diffi- 
culty. 

The  three  sailors  stood  at  the  table  gazing 
at  me,  and  their  rough  weather-darkened  faces 
were  full  of  sympathy  and  wonder.  There 
was  nothing  to  surprise  me  in  their  astonisli- 
ment.  My  right  brow  and  the  upper  part  of 
my  nose  were  still  wrapped  up  with  sticking 
plaister.  Over  my  head  was  drawn  the  hood 
of  mate  Henin's  cloak,  and  the  skirts  of  this 
ample  garment  enveloped  me.  My  snow- 
white  hair  w^as  disordered,  and  tresses  of  it 
fell  past  my  ears  on  to  my  shoulders.  And 
then  I  might  also  suppose  that  the  agony  of 
the  night  had  wrought  in  my  countenance 
and  made  of  my  face  even  a  stranger  mask 
than  that  which   had   looked    out   upon  me 

p  2 
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from  the  handglass  which  the  young  French- 
man had  held  before  it. 

'  Can  you  tell  me,'  asked  the  young  officer, 
'  how  many  people  were  in  this  brig  last 
night  ? ' 

I  reflected  and  gave  him  the  number. 

'  There  is  no  doubt,'  said  he,  earnestly 
looking  about  him  and  making  a  step  to  peer 
into  the  berth  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Alphonse,  and  which  one  of  the  sailors  had 
already  examined,  '  that  all  hands  of  the  men 
took  the  boat  and  made  off  after  the  colhsion, 
leaving  you,  the  only  woman  aboard,  to  sink 
or  swim.' 

'  One  of  the  Frenchmen  tried  to  save  me,' 
I  answered  ;  '  he  had  a  good  heart  and  would 
not  have  abandoned  me,  but  he  could  not  re- 
move the  cask,  and  his  uncle,  the  captain, 
called  to  him  to  make  haste  and  come  on  deck 
or  they  would  leave  him  behind.' 

'There   are   some   berths   yonder,    aren't 
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there  ?  '  said  he,  pointing  to  the  forward  wall 
where  the  sUding  door  with  the  ring  was. 

A  seaman  took  the  ring  and  slided  the 
door  open,  and  the  three  sailors  passed 
through. 

'  Pray,'  said  the  young  officer,  examining 
me  with  curiosity, '  might  you  have  been  the 
captain's  wife  ? ' 

*No.' 

He  looked  at  my  left  hand.  '  It  was  not 
to  be  expected,'  he  continued.  '  I  don't  love 
the  French,  but  I  believe  they  don't  make 
bad  husbands.  Were  you  a  passenger  in  this 
vessel ? ' 

I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  deck. 

'  Where  was  the  brig  bound  to,  can  you 
telJ  me  ?  ' 

*  To  Toulon.' 

'  From  where  ?  ' 

'  From  Boulogne-sur-Mer.' 

He  ran  his  eyes  over  me  again  but  was 
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interrupted  in  what  he  was  about  to  say  by 
the  emergence  of  the  three  sailors. 

'  There's  nothin'  Hving  to  be  seen,'  said 
one  of  them. 

'  What  is  to  be  seen  ?  '  said  the  young 
mate. 

'  Yy,  sir,  in  both  cabins  nautical  instru- 
ments, charts,  vearing  apparel,  Yellington 
boots,  bedding,  and  de  hkes  of  such  things  as 
them.' 

'We  have  rummaged  the  brig,'  said  the 
young  officer ;  '  there's  nothing  left  alive  in 
her  but  this  poor  woman.  Get  the  boat 
alongside,  men.  Are  you  strong  enough,' 
said  he,  turning  to  me,  '  to  ascend  those  steps 
without  aid  ? ' 

'I  fear  not,'  I  answered. 

On  this  he  put  his  arm  around  me  and 
fairly  carried  me  up  the  steps  on  to  the 
deck. 

When   I   was    on  deck  I   looked   round. 
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Many  large  clouds  Hoated  under  the  sky, 
and  their  shadows  darkened  the  face  of 
the  ocean ;  but  m  the  east  was  a  corner 
of  misty  sun  with  an  atmosphere  of  rose 
betwixt  it  and  the  sea-line,  and  a  deli- 
cate pink  glittered  on  the  brows  of  the 
swell  as  the  dusky  green  folds  rolled  to  the 
risen  luminary.  The  brig  was  a  complete 
wreck.  I  could  not  believe  that  I  was  on 
board  the  same  vessel  that  had  rescued  me. 
There  was  a  great  rift  in  her  deck  high  above 
the  water,  tliough  she  sometimes  rolled  tlie 
black  chasm  dangerously  close  to  the  sea. 
Many  feet  of  her  bulwarks  on  the  left-hand 
side  were  smashed  into  splinters.  Her  top- 
masts were  broken,  and  they  were  washing  at 
her  side,  held  by  lengths  of  rope  which  re- 
sembled eels  of  inordinate  length  crawling 
overboard.  The  white  boat  that  used  to  stand 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  deck  was  gone,  and  the 
sort   of  sentry-box   in    which    the   food    had 
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been  cooked  was  beaten  into  pieces.  The 
hull  was  indeed  the  most  perfect  figure 
of  a  wreck  that  the  imagination  could  con- 
ceive. 

'  A  pretty  collision,  certainly  ! '  said  the 
young  mate ;  '  but  these  dirty  old  coasting 
foreisfners  never  will  show  a  lio-ht.' 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  was  a  large  ship.  She  was  a  far  more 
l)eautiful  vessel  than  the  ship  which  had 
l^assed  the  brig,  admirably  graceful,  swelhng 
and  swanlike  as  I  had  thought  her.  She  was 
a  long  black  ship,  her  sides  as  glossy  as  the 
hide  of  a  well  curried  Arabian  steed.  So 
mirror-like  was  her  length  that  the  light  that 
was  upon  the  water  trembled  in  cloudy  flames 
in  her  sides.  There  was  a  radiant  device  of 
gold  under  the  white  bowsprit,  and  a  Hne  of 
gilt  ran  under  the  bulwarks  from  the  radiant 
device  to  her  stern,  that  likewise  flamed  with 
decorations  in  gilt.  Her  masts  were  white,  and 
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she  had  several  white  boats  hanging  at  the 
extremities  of  curved  iron  bars  at  her  sides. 
Some  of  the  sails  were  pointed  one  way  and 
some  another,  that  one  set  might  neutralise 
the  impulse  of  the  rest,  and  the  noble  and 
swelhng  and  queenly  ship  lay  without  pro- 
gress,  softly  leaning  and  gently  bowing  upon 
the  swell  whilst  her  spaces  of  canvas  of  a 
cream  white  softness  showed  like  a  large 
summer  cloud  against  the  shadowed  sky  of 
the  horizon.  She  was  close  enough  to  en- 
able me  to  distinguish  a  few  figures  moving 
about  her,  both  in  her  fore  and  in  her  after 
parts. 

'  Oh  !  what  is  that  ship  ? '  I  cried  eagerly, 
the  instant  I  saw  her. 

'  She  is  the  Deal  Castle^'  answered  the 
young  officer.  '  She  is  the  vessel  that  was  in 
collision  with  this  brig  last  night.  After  the 
collision  we  hove  to,  for  there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen,  and  therefore  nothing  to   be  done. 
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It  was  blowing  fresh.  We  burnt  a  flare 
and  sent  up  rockets,  but  nothing  came 
of  them.  If  the  Frenchmen  after  launch- 
mg  their  boat  were  not  drowned  they  must 
have  been  blown  away  to  a  distance  that 
lost  them  the  sii^^ht  of  our  rockets.  Prob- 
ably  they  were  picked  up  in  the  small  hours. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  their  boat 
at  daybreak  this  morning  from  yonder  mast- 
heads.' 

He  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  brig  where 
the  bulwarks  were  crushed,  looked  over,  and 
then  turning  to  me  called  out :  '  Come  along, 
if  you  please.' 

I  approached  him,  and  looking  down 
saw  a  large  handsome  white  boat  with  five 
sailors  in  her,  rising  and  falling  at  the  side  of 
the  wreck. 

'  Stand  by  to  catch  hold  of  the  lady,' 
exclaimed  the  young  officer,  and  he  hfted 
me    over    the    edge  of   the   wreck   into  the 
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powerful  grasp  of  a  couple  of  sailors  who 
received  and  seated  me.  In  a  few  moments 
he  had  placed  himself  at  the  helm,  and 
the  seamen  were  rowing  the  boat  to  the 
ship. 

I  turned  my  eyes  to  view  the  receding 
brig.  How  miserable,  how  forlorn  she  looked  ! 
The  great  gap  in  her  side  resembled  a  fright- 
ful wound,  and  the  ijouring  look  of  the  black 
rigging  streaming  overboard  made  the  ropes 
look  like  her  life-blood  draining  from  her 
heart  into  the  ocean.  I  thought  of  the  little 
berth  in  the  hinder  part  of  her,  of  the  lantern 
that  might  still  be  dimly  burning,  of  the  disk 
of  crlass  changino^  with  soul-kilUn^?  slowness 
from  ebony  into  dim  green,  and  from  dim 
green  into  the  yellow  of  daylight,  and  a  sick 
shudder  ran  through  my  frame  and  I  averted 
my  head,  and  for  a  little  while  held  my  eyes 
closed. 

'  I   should  think,'   said    the   young  mate, 
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clearly  guessing  what  was  passing  in  my  mind, 
'  that  your  escape  will  be  the  narrowest  on 
record.' 

'  I  shall  remember  that  I  owe  my  life  to 
you,*  I  answered,  keeping  my  gaze  downwards 
bent ;  for  now  the  morning  light  had  grown 
strong,  and  I  could  not  bear  that  my  face 
should  be  seen.  I  hung  my  head  and  raised 
my  hand  to  the  hood  of  the  cloak,  but  the 
hood  was  as  far  forward  as  it  would  sit.  How- 
ever, the  distance  to  be  measured  was  short ; 
the  boat  was  swept  along  by  the  vigorous 
strokes  of  the  seamen,  and  the  young  officer 
was  too  busy  in  manoeuvring  to  run  alongside 
the  leaning  and  heaving  ship  to  address  or 
to  heed  me. 

I  perceived  a  group  of  some  eight  or 
ten  people  standing  at  the  open  rail  which 
protected  the  edge  of  the  raised  deck  in  the 
sternmost  portion  of  the  ship.  Their  gaze 
was  intently  fixed  upon  us  as  we  approached. 
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Some  of  them  were  ladies.  Along  the  line  of 
the  ship's  bulwarks  were  many  heads  watch- 
ing us.  A  tall  man  in  a  frock  coat  with  brass 
buttons,  detaching  himself  from  the  group  in 
the  after  part,  called  to  the  young  officer,  who 
replied  ;  but  their  speech  was  in  the  language 
of  the  sea,  and  I  did  not  understand  it. 
But  even  as  we  approached,  a  ladder  was 
dropped  over  the  ship's  side ;  the  young 
officer  mounted,  and  then  extended  his  hands 
to  assist  me  up  the  steps,  and  very  quickly  I 
was  transferred  from  the  boat  on  to  the  deck 
of  the  ship. 

I  was  left  for  some  minutes  alone ;  for, 
after  the  young  mate  had  helped  me  to  climb 
on  board,  he  descended  a  ladder  that  con- 
ducted to  the  raised  deck,  on  which  were 
several  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and,  touching 
his  cap  to  the  tall  man  in  the  uniform  frock- 
coat,  he  entered  into  conversation,  both  of 
them   looking   towards  me    as    they   talked. 
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A  large  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes — 
sixty  or  seventy  in  all,  I  dare  say — thronged 
that  part  of  tlie  deck  where  I  had  entered 
the  ship,  and  whilst  I  stood  alone  they 
gathered  close  about  me,  staring  and  whisper- 
ing. They  were  of  the  emigrant  class,  the 
bulk  of  them  rudely  and  poorly  attired.  A 
tawny-coloured  woman,  with  braided  black 
hair  and  eyes  of  an  Egyptian  duskiness,  after 
staring  at  me  awhile,  exclaimed,  'Delicate 
Jesus,  what  a  face  !  Shall  I  tell  the  sweet 
lady's  fortune  ?  And,  gorgeous  angels  !  look 
how  her  head  is  bound  up.' 

'  Hold  yer  tongue ! '  cried  a  huge  red- 
headed Irish  woman,  who  had  been  surveying 
me  with  her  arms  akimbo.  '  Pace  ye  hay- 
then  ! '  she  exclaimed,  letting  fall  her  arms 
and  talking  with  her  hands  clasped  in  a  pos- 
ture of  supplication,  '  can't  ye  tell  who  she 
is  ?  She's  a  sister  of  mercy,  and  I  know  the 
order   she    belongs   to.      Sister,   d'ye    spake 
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English  ?  If  you  spake  nothing  but  French, 
then  give  me  your  blessin'  in  French.  Pull  out 
the  blessed  crucifix  from  the  pocket  in  which 
you  have  hidden  it  that  ye  mightn't  lose  it 
in  the  dreadful  shipwreck,  and  bless  me.  I 
haven't  heard  a  prayer  since  I've  been  on 
board.  Oh !  sake  the  place  for  a  howly 
minute  only  of  his  sainted  riverence.  Father 
Murphy,  me  confessor  that  I  shall  never  see 
again — oh,  that  I  shall  never  see  again ! — and 
bless  me.' 

She  spoke  loudl}^,  but  in  the  most  wailing 
voice  that  can  be  imagined,  and  when  she 
ceased  there  was  a  sort  of  thrusting  and 
shoving  of  a  number  of  men  and  women  to 
get  near  me,  as  though,  poor  souls  !  they  de- 
sired to  participate  with  the  tall,  red-haired 
virago  in  the  prayer  she  had  asked  me  to 
pronounce. 

But  w^hilst  I  stood  surveying  the  rough 
and  eager  faces  with  alarm,  the  young  mate 
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came   from  the  upper  deck  and  said,  'Will 
you  please  step  this  way  ? ' 

I  followed  him  into  the  saloon — a  long, 
narrow,  brilliant  interior  with  several  tables 
ranged  down  the  centre  of  it.  A  number  of 
stewards  were  engaged  in  preparing  the 
tables  for  breakfast.  There  were  two  or 
three  skylights,  like  domes,  overhead,  and 
there  were  many  mirrors  and  plated  lamps, 
and  globes  in  which  gold  and  silver  fish  were 
swimming,  and  rows  of  pots  containing  ferns. 
It  was  like  passmg  from  a  cottage  into  a 
castle  to  exchange  the  living  room  of  the 
little  French  brig  for  the  comfort  and  splen- 
dour of  the  saloon  of  this  noble  ship. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

CAPTAIN    FREDERICK   LADMORE 

A  RESPECTABLE-LOOKING,  pale-faced  woman, 
attired  in  black,  stood  at  the  head  of  a  stair- 
case that  descended  through  a  large  hatch  in 
the  forward  part  of  this  saloon.  The  young 
officer  went  up  to  her  and  said,  '  Mrs. 
Eichards,  we  have  just  brought  this  poor  lady 
off  from  the  brig  that  was  run  down  last 
night.  The  captain  requests  that  you  will 
take  her  below  and  make  her  comfortable. 
She  has  been  locked  up — think  of  it,  Mrs. 
Richards — she  has  been  locked  up  all  night, 
without  food  or  drink,  in  the  berth  of  a  craft 
that  I  dare  say  she  supposed  at  any  moment 
might  sink  under  her  feet.     When  you  have 
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thoroughly  refreshed  yourself,'  he  exclaimed, 
addressing  me,  '  the  captain  will  be  happy  to 
see  you.' 

*■  I  think  you  had  better  come  to  my 
berth,'  said  the  person  whom  the  young  mate 
had  called  Mrs.  Richards. 

'  May  I  ask  who  you  are  ? '  said  I. 

'  I  am  the  stewardess,'  she  answered. 

She  then  conducted  me  down  the  stairs 
into  what  I  afterwards  learnt  was  called  the 
steerage.  It  was  a  part  of  the  ship  that  cor- 
responded with  the  saloon,  only  it  was  not  so 
broad,  and  there  were  but  two  tables  in  the 
central  passage  or  corridor.  As  in  the  saloon 
so  here,  there  were  berths  or  sleeping  com- 
partments ranged  on  either  hand,  but  these 
quarters  compared  with  the  saloon  were 
gloomy,  and  I  do  not  remember  how  daylight 
was  obtained  to  illuminate  the  place  ;  yet 
one  could  see  fairly  well  even  when  fresh 
from  the  glare  of  the  deck. 
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The  stewardess,  opening  a  cabin  door  at 
the  after  end  of  the  wide  passage,  bade  me 
step  in,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  plain  but 
comfortable  little  cabin,  lighted  by  a  large 
port-hole,  and  furnished  with  two  mahogany 
sleeping  shelves  one  above  the  other.  Upon 
a  table  were  one  or  two  account-books  and  a 
number  of  papers  on  files. 

'  Please  to  sit  down,  ma'm,'  said  the 
stewardess,  speaking  kindly.  '  You  look  very 
weak  and  ill.  Only  fancy  being  locked  up 
all  night   in    that   sinking   boat  !      You    are 

English  ? Yes,  the  third  officer  addressed 

you  in  English,  and  yet  you  may  be  French. 
Let  me  help  you  to  take  off  that  heavy  cloak. 
It  is  a  man's  cloak  and  a  handsome  one,  I 
declare.  I  suppose  you  snatched  at  the  first 
thing  you  could  see  to  wrap  yourself  up  in 
when  our  ship  struck  yours  ?  ' 

She  paused  in  her  speech  to  hang  up  the 
cloak,    and    then    surveyed    me    for    a   few 
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moments  in  silence.  I  particularly  observed 
that  she  ran  her  eye  with  an  expression  of 
surprise  over  my  figure,  as  though  she  could 
not  reconcile  my  white  hair  and  withered 
face  with  my  youthful  shape.  You  will  not 
require  me  to  tell  you  that  I  was  dressed  in 
the  plain,  tight-fitting  serge  costume  that  I 
had  worn  when  I  made  my  last  excursion 
with  the  boatman  Kitchens.  It  had  not 
suffered  much  from  exposure,  nor  from  the 
rude  wear  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  It 
looked  fairly  fresh,  and  at  any  time  I  should 
have  thought  it  still  a  wearable,  serviceable 
dress. 

'  You  appear  to  have  hurt  your  head  very 
badly,'  said  the  stewardess.  '  But  the  injury 
does  not  seem  fresh — the  plaister  is  surely 
older  than  last  night  ?  ' 

*  Oh  yes,'  I  answered. 

*  But  questioning  you  is  not  carrying 
out   the    captain's   orders,   is   it?'    said    she 
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cheerfully.  '  Now  what  shall  I  get  you  ? 
What  could  you  fancy?  Would  you  hke  a 
plate  of  chicken  and  ham  and  a  fresh  crisp 
roll  hot  from  the  oven  and  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee  ? ' 

I  thanked  her.  She  then  pointed  to  a 
little  fixed  washstand  in  the  corner,  and  told 
me  to  make  use  of  her  hair-brushes  and 
whatever  else  I  might  require,  and  she  then 
left  me. 

A  square  looking-glass  hung  over  the 
washstand.  I  approached  and  looked  into  it 
and  then  shrunk  from  it.  Oh  !  I  could  not 
wonder  that  the  people  in  this  ship  had 
stared  when  I  came  on  board.  My  white 
hair  that  had  been  thinned  by  every  appli- 
cation of  the  brush  fell  raggedly  down  my 
back  and  upon  my  shoulders.  My  sallow 
complexion  was  rendered  peculiarly  sickly 
by  the  pallor  that  had  been  put  into  it  by 
my  sufierings  during  the  night.     The  plaister 
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was  no  longer  white,  but  soiled,  and  when 
for  the  second  time  I  looked  at  my  face,  I 
again  shrank  back  and  the  old  blind  cry  of 
my  heart,  Who  am  1 1  rose  dumbly  to  my 
lips. 

I  sank  trembling  into  a  chair,  and  the 
words  '  Oh  God  \ '  broke  from  me.  But  the 
word  '  God  '  was  no  more  than  the  echo  of 
a  sound,  whose  meaning  was  eclipsed.  Again 
and  again,  and  yet  again,  in  my  agony  I  had 
uttered  that  holy  Name,  but  with  no  more 
sense  of  the  meaning  than  the  babe  has 
when  its  tiny  lips  frame  the  syllables 
'  ma-ma.' 

After  waiting  a  little  I  poured  out  some 
water  and  washed  my  hands  and  face,  and 
I  then  brushed  my  hair,  but  I  observed  that 
not  so  many  hairs  came  away  in  the  bristles 
as  heretofore.  I  seated  myself  again  and 
looked  around  me,  and  with  kindling  interest 
at   the   little    furniture    in    the    stewardess's 
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berth.  Near  me  hung  a  framed  photograph 
of  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  and  close 
by  it  hung  another  photograph  of  a  respect- 
ably-dressed young  woman  in  a  bonnet,  with 
an  infant  of  a  few  months  old  on  her  knee. 
At  these  things  I  stared,  and  there  followed 
an  inward  struggle  that  made  me  frown  as 
I  looked,  and  bite  my  lip  and  pluck  at  my 
dress  with  my  fingers. 

There  were  other  photographs  of  grown- 
up people.  I  glanced  at  them,  and  at  a  little 
row  of  books,  and  at  a  work-basket,  and  at 
similar  trivial  details.  But  my  eyes  went 
quickly  ba<*k  to  the  portraits  of  the  two 
children  and  the  little  baby,  and  I  was  still 
gazing  at  them  when  the  stewardess  entered, 
bearing  my  breakfast. 

*  Who  are  those  children  ?  '  I  asked  hen 

'  My     little     nephew     and      niece,'     she 

answered,    smiling    and    hghting    up    as    she 

spoke,  '  and  that  is  my  only  sister  with  her 
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first-born  on  her  lap.  Oh,  such  a  little 
cherub  as  it  is  !  The  sweetest  baby !  One, 
only  one  did  I  have.  He  was  sweeter,  yes, 
even  sweeter  than  that  child,'  she  added,  her 
gaze  lingering  upon  the  photograph  whilst 
her  voice  fell  and  her  face  grew  grave.  'I 
lost  him  three  months  after  my  husband  died 

after  he  died  and  left  me  to to . 

But  here  is  your  breakfast  now.  Make  a 
good  meal.     I  am  sure  you  need  it.' 

How  much  I  needed  it  I  did  not  know 
until  I  began  to  eat.  I  ate  in  silence,  and 
the  stewardess  did  not  interrupt  me  by 
speech.  She  moved  here  and  there,  but  all 
the  while  I  was  sensible  that  she  eyed 
me  furtively.  When  I  had  finished  she 
i^aid  : 

'  Do  you  feel  equal  to  seeing  the  captain  ? 
Or  would  you  rather  lie  down  and  take  some 
rest?  You  look  as  if  you  needed  a  long 
sleep.' 
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*  Is  the  captain  waiting  to  see  me  ?  '  I 
asked. 

She  drew  out  her  watch.  '  He  wishes  to 
see  you  after  breakfast,  and  the  passengers 
will  assemble  at  breakfast  in  a  few  minutes. 
Unless  you  feel  very  exhausted  it  might  be 
as  well  that  you  should  see  him  before  you 
lie  down.  He  will  want  to  know  where  you 
come  from,  so  as  to  be  able  to  send  you  to 
your  friends  at  the  first  opportunity.  And 
then  again  you  will  wish  to  see  the  doctor? 
You  must  have  been  badly  hurt  to  need  so 
many  straps  about  your  head.' 

'  I  do  not  feel  exhausted,'  I  answered. 
'  This  meal  has  greatly  strengthened  and 
refreshed  me.  I  will  sit  here,  if  you  please, 
until  the  captain  is  ready  to  see  me.' 

'  I  shall  not  be  able  to  sit  with  you,'  said 
the  stewardess.  '  My  hands  are  very  full. 
We  are  not  long  from  port,  and  some  of  my 
ladies  have  not  yet  overcome  their  sea-sicknes*?. 
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And  then  I  have  a  sweet,  poor  young  lady  to 
see  after.  She  is  very  ill  of  consumption.  I 
fear  she  will  not  hve.  Her  mother  is  taking 
her  on  a  voyage  round  the  world,  but,  like 
most  people  who  are  ill  of  consumption,  the 
young  lady  has  started  too  late.  At  least,  I 
fear  so.  I  have  seen  too  many  instances  in 
my  time  not  to  fear  so.' 

'  Will  you  tell  me,'  said  I,  '  where  this 
ship  is  going  to  ?  ' 

'  To  Sydney,'  said  she,  pausing  with  her 
hand  upon  the  door.  She  continued  to  watch 
me  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  with  a  smile 
said,  '  You  know  where  Sydney  is  ?  '  I  held 
my  eyes  bent  downwards.  '  It  is  in  Australia,' 
said  she  ;  '  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  a 
beautiful  city,  and  most  people  think  that  its 
harbour  is  the  loveliest  in  the  world.' 

She  opened  the  door,  gave  me  a  friendly 
nod,  and  passed  out. 

I  remained  seated,  lost  in  such  recent  and 
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slender  thought  as  my  mind  could  find  to  deal 
with.  The  ship  was  moving  through  the 
water.  I  could  tell  that  by  the  tremble  and 
hurry  of  light  on  the  thick  glass  of  the 
closed  port.  The  movement  was  regular, 
buoyant,  and  wonderfully  easy  after  the  con- 
vulsive motions  of  the  httle  brig.  There 
was  a  clatter  of  crockery  and  subdued  noise 
of  talk  outside  in  the  somewhat  darksome 
corridor,  as  I  may  call  it,  where  some  people 
— those  no  doubt  who  lodged  in  this  part 
of  the  ship — were  at  breakfast.  A  baby 
was  faintly  crying  in  an  adjacent  cabin,  but 
the  compartments  were  stoutly  divided,  and 
every  note  reached  the  ear  dimly.  I  sat 
thinking,  and  I  thought  of  the  terrible  night 
I  had  passed,  and  of  my  abandonment  by  the 
young  Frenchman  and  his  companions,  and 
also  of  the  kind  treatment  I  had  met  with  on 
board  the  little  French  brig,  and  I  thought  of 
the  days   I  had   spent  in   her,  and  how  the 
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young  Frenchinan  had  said  they  had  found 
me  lying  insensible,  wounded,  and  bleeding  in 
a  boat  with  two  masts  ;  and,  one  thought 
leading  to  another,  I  suddenly  arose  and 
stepped  to  the  looking-glass  and  gazed  into  it, 
and  whilst  I  was  staring  at  myself  the  door 
opened  and  the  stewardess  entered. 

'I  have  just  left  the  captain,'  said  she, 
'  and  he  will  be  glad  to  see  you  in  his  cabin 
if  you  are  equal  to  the  visit.' 

'  There  are  people  about,'  I  answered  ;  '  my 

face  is — this  plaister '      I  put  my  hand  to 

my  brow,  at  a  loss  to  express  myself.  I  was 
ashamed  to  be  seen,  yet  I  was  not  able  to 
say  so. 

'  You  look  nicely — oh,  you  look  nicely  ! ' 
exclaimed  the  stewardess  cordially.  '  Con- 
sider what  you  have  gone  through.  How 
many  would  look  so  well  after  being  wounded 
as  you  have,  and  then  locked  up  in  a  cabin  all 
night  in  a  sinking  ship  ?     But  you  will  not  be 
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seen.  There  is  a  staircase  at  the  end  of  this 
steerage,  and  it  opens  close  against  the  cabin 
door.     Come,  dear  lady  ! ' 

She  was  about  to  lead  the  way  out  when 
she  stopped  and  said,  *  What  name  shall  I 
give  when  I  show  you  in  ?  * 

^  I  do  not  know,'  I  answered. 

She  stared  and  looked  frightened. 

^  I  have  lost  my  memory,'  I  said,  and  as  I 
pronounced  the  words,  I  clasped  my  hands 
and  bowed  my  head  and  sobbed. 

*  Ah,  poor  lady !  God  keep  your  heart ! 
You  have  passed  through  a  great  deal  surely,' 
said  the  kindly  creature  instantly,  with  a 
woman's  sympathetic  perception,  witnessing 
the  truth  of  my  assurance  and  understanding 
my  condition,  and,  tenderly  taking  my  arm  in 
her  hand,  she  conducted  me  out  of  the  berth. 

She  led  me  to  a  narrow  staircase  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor.  I  heard  the  voice  of 
people  at  breakfast  at  the  tables  behind  me, 
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but  I  held  my  head  bowed  and  saw  nothing. 
We  mounted  the  staircase  and  emerged  at  the 
aftermost  end  of  the  briUiant  saloon,  that  was 
filled  with  the  hum  and  busy  with  the  clink- 
ing and  clattering  noises  of  passengers  talking 
and  lingering  at  the  breakfast  table.  The 
stewardess  knocked  on  the  cabin  door,  and 
without  waiting  for  a  reply  opened  it,  and  we 
entered. 

Two  gentlemen  arose  from  their  chairs  as 
I  stepped  in,  and  the  stewardess,  going  up  to 
one  of  them,  said  quickly  but  audibly,  '  She 
lias  lost  her  memory,  sir,'  and  so  saying  went 
out,  giving  me  a  smile  as  she  passed. 

The  cabin  into  which  I  had  been  intro- 
duced was  large  and  cheerful.  It  was  furnished 
as  a  private  sitting-room.  On  a  table  were 
a  number  of  mathematical  instruments  ;  the 
deck  was  handsomely  carpeted,  and  but  for 
the  movement  to  be  felt,  and  but  for  one  or 
two  points  of  sea  equipment,  such  as  a  silver 
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telescope  in  a  bracket  and  a  sleeping-place  or 
bunk  that  closed  as  though  it  were  a  hori- 
zontal cupboard,  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
imagine  in  this  fresh,  shining,  comfortably 
furnished  room  that  you  were  upon  the  ocean. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  was  the  tall  man 
who  had  been  accosted  by  the  young  officer 
on  our  arrival.  He  was  a  very  fine  figure  of 
a  man  indeed,  above  six  feet  tall  and  propor- 
tionately broad.  His  age  was  probably  fifty, 
his  complexion  fresh,  his  eyes  blue  and  kindly. 
There  was  but  little  of  the  look  of  the  sailor, 
as  we  are  taught  by  books  to  imagine  him,  in 
tliis  man.  With  his  grey  whiskers,  black- 
satin  cravat,  and  dignified  air,  he  might  very 
well  have  passed  for  a  well-to-do  City  banker 
or  a  country  squire. 

His  companion  on  the  other  hand  was  a 
short  man  with  sandy  hair  streaked  with  grey, 
and  a  dry,  shrewd  Scotch  face.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  tweed,  and  I  recollect  that 
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his  boots  resembled  a  pair  of  shovels,  so 
square-toed  were  they. 

'  I  am  happy,'  said  the  tall  gentleman,  in  a 
slow,  mild  voire,  after  glancing  at  me  with  a 
mingled  expression  of  pity  and  anxiety,  '  to 
have  been  the  instrument  of  delivering  you 
from  a  terrible  fate.'  He  placed  a  chair  for 
me.  *Pray  be  seated.  My  name  is  Lad- 
more — Captain  Frederick  Ladmore,  and  I  am 
in  command  of  this  ship,  the  Deal  Castle. 
This  gentleman  is  Mr.  McEwan,  the  ship's 
surgeon.' 

'  Who  strapped  your  forehead  up,  may  I 
ask  ? '  said  Mr.  McEwan,  in  a  strong  accent 
incommunicable  by  the  pen,  and  he  came 
close  to  me  and  stared  at  the  plaister. 

'  A  young  Frenchman  who  belonged  to 
the  vessel  from  which  you  rescued  me,'  I 
answered. 

'  And  a  young  'un  he  must  have  been,' 
said  Mr.  McEwan,  with   a  smile  which  dis- 
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closed  gums  containing  scarcely  more  than 
four  front  teeth.  '  How  did  he  lay  those 
strips  on,  ma'ra  ?     With  a  trowel  ?  ' 

'  You  seem  to  have  been  badly  hurt,'  said 
Captain  Ladmore  compassionately. 

'  No,  no,  captain,'  interrupted  Mr. 
McEwan,  '  never  make  too  much  of  a 
woman's  troubles  or  complaints.  There's 
nothing  to  fret  over  unless  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  be  a  trifle  indented.' 

'  How  did  it  happen  ?  '  inquired  the  cap- 
tain. 

'  I  was  found  in  an  open  boat,  lying  in- 
sensible, with  the  mast  of  the  boat  across  my 
face.' 

'  Oh !  you  were  found  in  an  open  boat. 
'  By  whom  .^ '  inquired  the  captain. 

'  By  the  people  belonging  to  the  Frencli 
brig.' 

'  Now  I  understand,'  said  the  captain.  '  I 
thought   you   might   have    been — in    fact,  it 

TOL.   I.  R 
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puzzled  me  to  know  what  you  were  doing  on 
board  that  httle  craft.  How  long  were  you 
in  the  open  boat  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not  know.' 

*  What  sort  of  boat  was  she  ?  ' 

'  I  cannot  remember.' 

'  But  you  surely  remember  how  it  hap- 
pened that  you  were  in  that  boat,  and  also 
how  it  happened  that  you  were  alone  in  her 
when  rescued  ? ' 

'No,  I  do  not  remember,'  I  answered, 
biting  my  lip,  whilst  I  was  sensible  that  my 
inward  struggle  and  agitation  was  causing  me 
to  frown. 

The  two  gentlemen  exchanged  looks.  '  I 
need  not  inquire  whether  you  are  English,' 
said  the  captain  ;  '  your  accent  assures  me 
on  that  head.  And  forgive  me  for  saying 
that  no  one  could  hear  you  speak  without 
being  satisfied  as  to  your  station  in  life.  Let 
me  see  if  I  can  help  your  memory :  you  are 


a  lady  wlio  in  all  probability  engaged  a  plea- 
sure boat  to  take  a  cruise  in,  and  you  were 
venturesome  enough  to  go  alone.  The  boat 
proved  too  much  for  you  and  she  ran  away 
with  you.  Or,  dirty  weather  came  on  and 
blew  you  out  of  sight  of  land.' 

I  listened  to  him  with  my  eyes  fastened 
upon  the  deck,  greedily  devouring  his  speech ; 
but  all  remained  dark.  I  hearkened  and  I 
understood  him,  and  1  believed  that  it  might 
be  as  he  had  said,  but  I  could  not  say  that  it 
was  so.  No  !  no  more  indeed  than  had  he  been 
telling  me  the  experience  of  another  of  whom 
I  had  never  heard. 

'  In  what  part  was  your  boat  fallen  in 
with  ?  '  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

'I  cannot  tell.' 

'  How  long  were  you  on  board  the 
brig  ?  ' 

This  question  I  could  answer.  He  rose 
and  took  a  chart  from  a  corner  of  the  cabin, 

R  2 
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and  then  sat  again  with  his  finger  upon  the 
open  chart. 

'  Concede  an  average  of  sixty  miles  a  day 
to  that  brig/  said  he,  addressing  Mr.  McEwan. 
'  Her  weather  will  have  been  ours,  and  we 
may  take  it  that  her  average  will  not  have 
exceeded  sixty  miles  a  day  in  the  time  during 
which  the  lady  was  aboard  her.'  His  lips 
moved  as  he  calculated  to  himself,  and  then, 
passing  his  finger  over  the  chart,  he  said : 
'  The  situation  of  the  open  boat  when  the 
French  brig  fell  in  with  her  would  be  about 

'  and  he  mdicated  the  place  by  stating 

the  latitude  and  longitude  of  it. 

'  That'll  be  clear  of  the  Chops,  captain,' 
said  Mr.  McEwan,  'and  at  that^  though  the 
lady  may  hail  from  England,  she  never  can 
have  sailed  from  that  country.' 

'  It  certainly  would  be  a  prodigious  drift 
for  a  small  boat,'  said  the  captain,  looking  at 
the  chart  and  speaking  in  a  musing  way.     '  It 
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should  signify  a  week's  drifts  unless  the  boat 
kept  her  stern  to  it  with  all  sail  set.  Perhaps 
I  do  not  allow  enough  for  the  brig's  average 
run.' 

'  The  lady  may  have  been  blown  from  a 
French  port,'  said  Mr.  McEwan. 

'  What  French  port  ?  '  inquired  the  cap- 
tain, moving  the  chart  that  the  surgeon  might 
see  it. 

'  I  have  an  idea  ! '  said  Mr.  McEwan  ; 
'  why  must  the  lady  have  been  blown  from  a 
port  at  all?  And  why  should  the  boat  in 
which  she  was  discovered  necessarily  have 
been  a  pleasure-boat?  Who's  to  say  that  slie 
is  not  the  sole  survivor  of  some  disastrous 
shipwreck  ?  In  that  case  she  may  have  been 
coming  home  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  There's  more  happened  to  her,  Cap- 
tain Ladmore,'  said  he,  speaking  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  me,  *  than  is  to  be  occasioned  by 
misadventure  during  a  pleasure  cruise.* 
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'  Cannot  you  describe  the  boat  ?  '  said  the 
captain  to  me. 

'  The  Frenchman  told  me  that  she  was 
an  open  boat  and  that  she  had  two  masts,'  I 
answered. 

'Did  they  notice  no  more  of  her  than 
that  ?  " 

'  No.  She  was  entangled  with  the  rigging 
and  drove  along  with  the  brig  for  a  short 
distance.  She  broke  away  after  I  had  been 
taken  out  of  her,  and  the  Frenchman  let  her 
go.  It  was  a  Httle  before  daybreak,  and  there 
was  scarcely  any  light  to  see  by.' 

'  You  remember  all  that ! '  exclaimed  Mr. 
McEwan. 

'  I  remember  everything  that  the  French- 
man told  me,'  I  answered ;  'and  I  can  remem- 
ber everything  that  has  happened  from  the 
hour  of  my  returning  to  consciousness  on 
board  the  brig.' 

'Would   not   a   ship's   quarter- boat  have 
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two  masts,  captain  ?  '  said  Mr.  McEwan.  *  Ye 
must  know  it  is  my  theory  that  'tis  a  case  of 
shipwreck,  and  that  this  lady  may  be  the  only 
survivor.     Who  can  tell  ?  ' 

'  I  have  known  a  ship's  long-boat  with  two 
masts,'  answered  Captain  Ladmore,  '  but  I 
never  heard  of  a  quarter-boat  so  rigged.' 

'  Then  the  boat  that  the  Frenchman  fell 
in  with  may  have  been  a  long-boat,'  said  the 
surgeon. 

*  I  wish  to  find  out  all  about  you,'  said  the 
captain  gravely  and  quietly,  glancing  at  my 
bare  hands  and  then  running  his  eyes  over  my 
dress,  '  that  I  may  be  able  to  send  you  home. 
A  home  you  must  have — but  where  ?  Cannot 
you  tell  me  that  it  is  in  England  ?  ' 

I  looked  at  him,  and  my  swimming  eyes 
sank.     I  could  not  speak. 

*  This  is  sad  indeed,'  said  he.  *  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  so  complete  a  failure  of  memory, 
McEwan  ? ' 
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'  Oh  yes,'  answered  the  surgeon.  *  I'll 
show  you  fifty  examples  of  utter  failure  in  a 
book  on  the  brain  which  I  have  in  my  cabin, 
and  I  can  give  you  half  a  dozen  instances  at 
least  out  of  my  own  experience.  At  the  same 
time,'  he  continued,  speaking  as  though  I 
were  not  present,  '  this  case  is  peculiar  and 
impressive.  But  I  should  regard  it  as  hopeful 
on  the  whole  because,  ye  see,  there's  the 
capacity  of  recollecting  everything  on  this 
side  of  whatever  it  may  be  that  occasioned 
the  loss.' 

'  Did  the  Frenchman  find  nothing  in  the 
boat  ?  '  asked  the  captain  gently. 

'  Nothing,'  I  replied,  '  except  a  straw  hat 
that  was  crushed  by  the  fall  of  the  mast,  and 
stained  by  my  wounds.' 

'  It  was  your  hat  ?  ' 

'  They  thought  so,'  I  answered. 

'  Nothing  more  ? '  said  he,  '  merely  a  straw 
hat  ?     But  then  to  be  sure  it  was  in  the  dark 
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of  the  morning,  and  they  were  able  to  see 
nothing  more.' 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  took  several 
turns  about  the  cabin  ;  meanwhile  Mr. 
McEwan  steadfastly  regarded  me.  His  air 
was  one  of  professional  curiosity.  At  last 
his  scrutiny  grew  painful,  but  he  did  not 
relax  it,  though  my  uneasiness  must  have 
been  clear  to  him. 

'  Can  you  give  me  any  idea,'  said  the 
captain,  '  of  what  became  of  the  French 
crew  ?  ' 

'  I  cannot,'  I  replied. 

'  It  was  barbarous  of  them  to  leave  you 
on  board  a  vessel  which  they  believed  was 
sinking,  or  they  would  not  have  quitted  her.' 

'  I  was  kindly  treated  by  them,'  I 
answered.  '  One  of  them,  a  young  French- 
man, endeavoured  to  release  me  that  I  might 
gain  the  deck.  But  he  could  not  move  the 
cask  that  was  jammed  between  my  door  and 
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the  steps.  His  uncle,  the  captain,  threatened 
to  leave  him  behind.  The  young  man  would 
have  saved  me  could  he  have  procured  help.' 

'  That's  how  it  always  is  in  a  panic  at  sea,' 
said  the  captain,  addressing  Mr.  McEwan. 
*  I  can  tell  you  exactly  how  it  happened  with 
those  foreigners.  When  the  brig  was  struck 
the  seamen  supposed  that  she  would  instantly 
founder.  They  launched  the  boat,  probably 
their  only  boat.' 

'  They  had  but  one  boat,'  I  said. 

'  Just  so,'  exclaimed  the  captain  ;  *  they 
launched  their  only  boat,  and  then  as  they 
lay  alongside  they  shouted  to  their  skipper 
that  if  he  delayed  they  would  leave  him.  No 
man  has  a  chance  with  a  cowardly  crew  at 
such  a  time.  I  dare  say,  had  it  depended 
upon  the  French  captain  and  his  nephew, 
you  would  have  been  brought  on  deck  and 
taken  into  the  boat.  But  well  for  you,  poor 
lady,  that  they  did  not  stay  to  release  you  ! 
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They  blew  away  in  the  blackness,  and  in  such 
a  sea  as  was  running  it  is  fifty  to  one  if  the 
boat  was  not  capsized.' 

'  Are  there  no  initials  upon  your  linen, 
ma'm  ?  '  inquired  the  surgeon. 

I  produced  from  my  pocket  the  hand- 
kerchief which  the  young  Frenchman  had 
examined,  and  handed  it  to  the  surgeon, 
saying,  '  This  was  in  my  pocket  when  I  w^as 
rescued,  and  it  must  therefore  be  mine.  The 
letters  "  A.C."  are  upon  it.  My  under-linen 
is  similarly  marked.' 

He  looked  at  the  initials,  and  then  passed 
the  handkerchief  to  the  captain. 

'  Do  not  the  letters  suggest  your  name  to 
you  ?  '  said  the  surgeon.  I  shook  my  head. 
'  Would  you  know  your  name  if  I  were  to 
pronounce  it,  d'ye  think  ?  ' 

'  I  cannot  say.' 

*  Have  you  run  over  any  names  for 
yourself  ?  ' 
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'  I  cannot  think  of  any  names  to  run 
over,'    said    I. 

'  Ha  ! '  exclaimed  the  captain,  '  how  great, 
how  awful  is  the  mystery  of  life,  is  the 
mystery  of  the  mind  !  '  and  as  though  over- 
come he  stepped  to  the  porthole  and  seemed 
to  look  out,  keeping  his  back  upon  us.  Mr. 
McEwan  continued  to  scrutinise  .me. 

'  Captain,'  he  suddenly  exclaimed  again, 
speaking  as  though  I  were  deaf  or  absent, 
'  the  lady's  hair  is  snow  white,  d'ye  mark  ? 
Her  hair,  as  we  see  it,  doesn't  correspond 
with  her  figure.  She's  much  younger  than 
the  colour  of  her  hair.  She  is  much 
younger  than  the  look  of  her  face,  captain. 
She's  a  young  woman  that  has  been  suddenly 
aged — to  the  sight.  I  can  see  the  youth  of 
her  lurking  under  her  countenance,  like 
comely  lineaments  under  a  veil.  As  she 
recovers  strength  and  health,  her  bloom 
will    return.'      He   turned   to   me.      ^  When 
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you  entered  the  boat  in  which  you  were 
found  insensible,  your  hair,  m'ara,  was 
black; 

'  But  all  this  is  not  to  the  point,  McEwan,' 
exclaimed  the  captain,  coming  from  the 
porthole  before  which  he  had  been  standing 
with  his  back  upon  us.  '  The  question  is, 
where  does  this  lady  live  ?  Has  she  friends 
in  England.  If  so,  it  is  my  duty  to  send 
her  home  by  the  first  ship.  But  your 
memory,'  said  he  to  me,  '  may  return  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  we  are  not  acting  kindly 
in  detaining  you  from  the  rest  which  I 
am  sure  you  need  after  such  a  night  as 
you  have  endured.' 

He  opened  the  door  of  his  cabin,  and 
called  to  one  of  the  stewards  to  send  Mrs. 
Eichards  to  him. 

'  You'll  forgive  me,  ma'm,'  said  Mr. 
McEwan,  '  but  I  observe  that  you  have  no 
rings.     Now  I'm    sure    you    must   have  had 
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rings  on  when  you  were  found   in  tlie  boat., 
Were  they  stolen  from  you,  d'ye  think  ? ' 

I  looked  at  my  hands  and  answered,  *I 
was  without  rings  when  my  consciousness 
returned/ 

'  A  pity ! '  exclaimed  the  surgeon  im- 
patiently ;  '  there  might  be  the  clue  we  seek 
in  a  ring  of  yours.     Have  ye  no  jewellery  ?  * 

'  I  have  nothing  but  this  purse,'  I 
answered,  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

'  English  money  at  all  events,  captain,' 
he  cried,  emptying  the  contents  into  his 
hand.  '  But  what  does  that  tell  ?  Merely 
that   English    money  circulates    everywhere.' 

The    stewardess   entered. 

'Mrs.  Eichards,'  said  Captain  Ladmore, 
'  you  will  please  prepare  a  berth  for  this  lady 
in  the  steerage.  See  that  she  is  made  perfectly 
comfortable,  and  the  conveniences  which  she 
stands  in  need  of  that  the  ship  can  supply 
let  her  have.' 
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'  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you,'  I 
said  in  a  broken  voice. 

'  Not  a  word  of  thanks,  if  you  please,'  he 
answered.  '  You  have  suffered  sadly,  and  for 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  your  suffering  is 
this  ship  responsible.  We  must  make  you 
all  the  amends  possible.' 

He  motioned  to  the  stewardess  who 
opened  the  door. 

'  I'll  not  worry  you  now  with  looking  at 
your  head  and  dressing  it,'  said  Mr.  McEwan  ; 
'  take  some  rest  first.  I'll  call  in  upon  you 
by-and-by.' 

We  passed  into  the  brilliant  saloon.  The 
sun  was  now  high,  and  his  beams  glittered 
gloriously  upon  the  skylights,  and  were  mul- 
tiplied in  a  hundred  sparkling  prisms  in  the 
mirrors,  lamps,  and  globes  of  fish.  Through 
the  windows  of  the  skylight  some  of  the  sails 
of  the  ship  were  visible,  and  they  rose  swell- 
ing and  towering  and  of  a  surf-like  whiteness 
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to  the  windy  sky  that  lay  in  a  hazy  marble 
over  the  mastheads.  The  stewards  were 
stripping  the  tables  of  the  breakfast  things, 
and  at  the  forward  end  of  the  saloon  stood 
a  group  of  ladies  conversing,  and  looking 
through  a  window  on  to  the  decks  beyond, 
where  a  multitude  of  the  emigrant  or  third- 
class  passengers  were  assembled. 

I  held  my  head  bowed,  for  I  was  ashamed 
to  be  seen.  The  stewardess  took  me  to  her 
berth,  and  when  I  had  entered  it  I  sat  down, 
and  putting  my  hands  to  my  heart  I  rocked 
myself  aud  tried  to  weep,  for  my  heart  felt 
swollen  as  though  it  would  burst,  and  my 
head  felt  full,  and  my  breathing  was  difficult ; 
but  the  tears  would  not  flow.  Many  hours 
of  anguish  had  I  passed  since  consciousness 
had  returned  to  me  on  board  the  brig,  but 
more  exquisite  than  all  those  hours  of 
anguish  put  together  was  the  agony  my  spirit 
underwent  as  I  sat  in  the  stewardess's  berth 
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rocking  myself.  No  light!  no  light!  Oh,  I 
had  hoped  for  some  faint  illumination  from 
the  questions  which  had  been  asked  me,  from 
the  sentences  which  the  captain  and  the  sur- 
geon had  exchanged  about  me.  The  black- 
ness was  as  impenetrable  as  ever  it  had  been. 
I  groped  with  my  inward  vision  over  the 
thick  dark  curtain,  but  no  glimmer  of  light 
crossed  it,  no  fold  stirred.  The  silence  and 
the  blackness  were  of  the  tomb.  It  was  as 
though  I  had  returned  to  life  to  find  myself 
in  a  coffin,  there  to  lie  straining  my  eyes 
against  the  impenetrable  darkness,  and  there, 
in  the  grave,  to  lie  hearkening  to  the  awful 
hush  of  death. 

'  Come,  cheer  up,  dear,'  said  the  stew- 
ardess, putting  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 
'  Stay,  I  have  something  that  will  do  you 
good,'  and  going  to  a  shelf  she  took  down 
a  little  decanter  of  cherry-brandy  and  gave 
me  a  glassful. 

VOL.  I.  s 
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'  They  told  me  things  that  may  be  true, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  true  or 
not/  said  I. 

'  What  did  they  say,  dear  ? ' 

'  They  said  that  I  was  young,  and  that 
my  hair  was  black  before  I  lost  my  memory  ; 
and  they  said  that  I  might  be  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  a  shipwreck,  and  that  there  was 
nothing — nothing — oh  !  nothing  to  tell  where 
I  came  from,  where  my  home  was,  what  my 
name  is ! 

*Now  you  must  have  patience,  and  you 
must  keep  up  your  courage,'  said  the  stew- 
ardess. '  Wait  till  you  see  poor  Miss  Lee. 
You  will  not  think  that  yours  is  the  greatest 
or  the  only  trouble  in  this  world.  She  is 
certainly  dying,  but  you  will  not  die,  I  hope. 
You  will  get  strong,  and  then  your  memory 
will  return,  and  you  will  go  home,  and  the 
separation  will  not  be  long,  you  will  find.  It 
is  not  hke  dying.     There  is  no  return  then,' 
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said  she,  glancing  at  the  photograph  of  the 
little  baby  on  tlie  woman's  knee  ;  '  and  be- 
sides,' she  continued,  looking  at  my  hand, 
'  whether  you  remember  or  not,  you  may  be 
sure  that  you  are  not  married,  and,  therefore, 
have  no  husband  or  children  wondering  what 
has  become  of  you.  You  may,  indeed,  have 
a  father  and  mother,  and  perhaps  sisters, 
and  others  like  that,  but  separation  from 
them  is  not  like  separation  from  husband  and 
children.  So,  dear,  think  how  much  worse 
it  might  be,  and  go  on  hoping  for  the  best. 
And  now  I  am  going  to  prepare  a  berth  for 
you,  and  get  a  bath  ready.  There  is  an 
empty  berth  next  door,  and  you  shall  have 
it.  And  you  shall  also  have  what  you  sadly 
need,  a  comforting  change  of  linen.' 

She  then  left  me. 

An  hour  later  I  was  lying,  greatly  re- 
freshed, in  the  berth  which  the  good-hearted 
Mrs.    Eioliards   had    got   ready   for   me.      A 

8  2 
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warm  salt-water  bath  had  taken  all  the 
aching  out  of  my  limbs.  No  restorative 
could  have  proved  so  life-giving.  It  soothed 
me — Oh  !  the  embrace  and  enfoldment  of  the 
warm,  green,  sparkling  brine  was  deliciously 
grateful  beyond  all  power  of  words  after  the 
long  days  which  I  had  passed  in  my  clothes 
— in  clothes  which  the  rain  had  soaked 
through  to  the  skin,  and  which  had  dried  upon 
me.  When  I  had  bathed,  I  replaced  my  un- 
derclothing by  some  clean  linen  lent  to  me  by 
the  stewardess.  And  when,  having  entered  my 
new  berth,  I  had  brushed  my  hair  and  refreshed 
my  face  with  some  lavender  water  which  Mrs. 
Eichards  had  placed  with  brushes  and  other 
toilet  articles  upon  a  little  table — when,  having 
done  this,  I  got  into  my  bunk,  or  sleeping- 
shelf,  and  found  myself  resting  upon  a  hair 
mattress,  with  a  bolster  and  pillow  of  down 
for  my  head,  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been 
born  into  a  new  life,  as   thous^h  some  base 
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and  heavy  burden  of  sordid  physical  pain 
and  distress  had  been  taken  from  me.  My 
mind,  too,  was  resting.  The  inward  weary 
wresthng  had  ceased  for  a  time.  I  lay  watch- 
ing the  lines  of  golden  sunlight  rippling  upon 
a  circle  of  bluish  splendour  cast  by  the 
large  circular  porthole  upon  the  polished 
chestnut-coloured  bulkhead  near  the  door, 
until  my  eyes  closed  and  I  slumbered. 
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CHAPTEE  YIII 

A    KIND    LITTLE   WOMAN 

When  I  awoke  my  gaze  was  directed  at  the 
face  of  Mr.  McEwan,  who  stood  at  the  side 
of  my  bedplace  looking  at  me.  The  cabin 
was  full  of  strong  daylight,  but  the  atmo- 
sphere was  tinctured  with  a  faint  rose,  and 
had  I  at  that  moment  given  the  matter  a 
thought,  I  should  have  known  that  I  had 
slept  far  into  the  afternoon. 

In  spite  of  my  eyes  being  open  the  ship's 
surgeon  continued  to  view  me  without  any 
change  of  posture  or  alteration  of  counte- 
nance. He  might  have  been  waiting  to  make 
sure  that  I  was  conscious  ;  he  scrutinised  me, 
nevertheless,  as  though  his  eyes  were  gimlets, 
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with  which  he  could  pierce  into  my  brain. 
He  held  a  volume  in  his  hand,  but  on  his 
appearing  to  make  up  his  mind  that  I  was 
awake  he  put  the  book  into  the  bunk  that 
was  above  me,  and  said,  '  You  sleep  well.' 

'  I  have  slept  well  to-day,'  I  answered  ;  '  I 
bathed  and  was  much  comforted  before  I  lay 
down.' 

'  Do  you  ever  dream  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Never.' 

'  Are  you  sure  ?  ' 

'  My  memory  on  this  side  of  my  recovery 
is  good,'  I  said ;  '  and  if  I  dreamt  I  should 
recollect  my  dreams.  I  have  longed  with 
passion  to  dream,  because  I  have  a  fancy  that 
my  memory  may  return  to  me  in  a  vision.' 

'  That  is  not  unlikely,'  said  he.  He  took 
the  book  from  the  upper  bunk,  drew  a  chair 
close  to  me,  and  seated  himself. 

'  I  have  been  looking  at  you  in  your 
sleep,'  said  he,  '  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my 
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first  opinion — j'ou  are  a  young  woman.  Your 
age  is  four-  or  five-and-twenty.  You  smiled 
shortly  before  you  awoke,  and  your  smile  was 
like  a  light  thrown  upon  your  youth  hidden 
behind  your  face.  Some  dream  must  have 
produced  that  smile — but  the  mere  phantom 
of  a  phantom  of  a  dream,  too  colourless  and 
attenuated  for  your  mind  to  recollect.  And 
your  hair  !     Has  it  been  comincf  out  of  late  ?  ' 

'  I  have  lost  a  great  quantity.  It  came 
out  in  handfuls,  but  it  no  longer  falls  as  it 
did.' 

'  Your  hair  was  black,'  said  he,  smiling, 
'  and  very  abundant  and  fine.  Before  your 
calamity — whatever  it  might  be — befell  you 
you  were  a  handsome  young  woman,  excel- 
lently shaped,  with  dark,  speaking  eyes,  and  a 
noble  growth  of  hair.  Take  my  word  for  it. 
And  now  think.     Do  I  give  you  any  ideas  ? ' 

I  shut  my  eyes  to  think,  and  I  thought 
and  thought,  but  to  no  purpose. 
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'  No  matter,'  lie  exclaimed  ;  '  do  not  strain 
your  mind.  Take  things  perfectly  easy.  I 
have  been  reading  in  several  volumes  I  possess 
on  cases  resembling  yours ;  and  here  is  a  book,' 
he  continued,  '  with  some  examples,  two  of 
which  you  shall  hear,  that  you  may  take 
heart.' 

He  balanced  a  pair  of  gold  glasses  on  his 
nose  and  read  as  follows,  slowly  and  delibe- 
rately : — 

'  A  young  clergyman,  when  on  the  point 
of  being  married,  suffered  an  injury  of  the 
head  by  which  his  understanding  was  entirely 
and  permanently  deranged.  He  lived  in  this 
condition  till  the  age  of  eighty,  and  to  the 
last  talked  of  nothing  but  his  approaching 
wedding,  and  expressed  impatience  of  the 
arrival  of  the  happy  day.' 

'What  do  you  think  of  that?'  said  the 
surgeon. 

I  did  not  answer. 
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'  Do  you  understand  it  ?  '  said  he. 

'  I  understand  it,'  I  replied,  '  but  I  do  not 
see  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  memory.' 

'  There  is  too  much  memory  in  it,'  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  dry  smile ;  '  but  you  are  right, 
and  I'm  very  well  satisfied  that  you  should  be 
able  to  reason.  Now  I  will  read  you  some- 
thing that  does  concern  the  memory,  and  you 
shall  be  consoled  when  you  hear  it ; '  and  he 
read  aloud  as  follows  : — 

'  On  her  recovery  from  the  torpor  she 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  nearly  all  her 
previous  knowledge :  everything  seemed  new 
to  her,  and  she  did  not  recognise  a  single 
individual,  not  even  her  nearest  relatives. 
In  her  behaviour  she  was  restless  and  inatten- 
tive, but  very  lively  and  cheerful :  she  w^as 
delighted  with  everything  she  saw  and  heard, 
and  altogether  resembled  a  child  more  than  a 
grown  person.  At  first  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  engage  her  in  conversation :  in  place 
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of  answering  a  question  she  repeated  it  aloud 
in  the  same  words  in  which  it  was  put.  At 
first  she  had  very  few  words.  She  often  made 
one  word  answer  for  all  others  which  were  in 
any  way  alhed  to  it :  thus,  in  place  of  tea  she 
would  ask  for  juice.  She  once  or  twice  had 
dreams,  which  she  afterwards  related  to  her 
friends,  and  she  seemed  quite  aware  of  the 
difference  betwixt  a  dream  and  a  reality." 

'Now  mark  this,'  continued  the  surgeon, 
looking  at  me  over  his  glasses ;  and  he  then 
read  : — 

'After  a  time  Mrs,   H was   able   to 

return  to  her  home  in  England,  where  she 
passed  the  rest  cf  her  life  happily  with  her 
husband.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  corre- 
sponding by  letter  with  her  friends  at  a  dis- 
tance,  and  lived  on  the  most  agreeable  terms 
with  her  immediate  neighbours,  by  whom 
she  was  held  in  much  regard  on  account  of 
her  kindly  nature  and  charitable  work.* 
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'  So  you  see,'  said  JVIr.  McEwan,  '  that 
the  poor  thmg  got  quite  well.' 

'Is  that  a  good  book?'  said  I,  looking 
at  it. 

'  It  is  a  first-rate  book,'  he  answered. 

*  But  the  woman's  memory  was  not  utterly 
gone,  as  mine  is.' 

'  She  was  far  worse  than  you,'  said  he. 
'  Be  of  good  cheer.  Think  of  your  brain  as 
a  theatre.  The  curtain  has  come  down  with 
a  run,  and  the  gentleman  whose  business  it  is 
to  wind  it  up  is  drunk,  or  absent  through 
illness.  We'll  rout  him  out  by-and-by,  and 
the  curtain  will  rise  again.  And  now  sit  up, 
if  you  please,  that  I  may  look  at  your  head.' 

He  was  abrupt  and  off-hand  in  his  speech, 
with  something  of  the  wag  in  him,  but  already 
was  I  sensible  that  there  was  an  abundance  of 
good-nature  and  of  kindly  feehng  underlying 
his  manner.  He  carefully  renewed  the  plaister 
and  examined  the  injured  brow,  then  dressed 
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it  with  some   salve  and  bandaged  it  with  a 
tender  hand.     I  asked  him  if  I  was  disfigured. 

'  An  excellent  question,'  he  explained  ;  '  a 
woman's  question.  Go  on  asking  every  ques- 
tion that  may  occur  to  you ;  but  do  not  strain 
your  mind  to  recollect.' 

'  Am  I  disfigured  ?  '  I  asked. 

'That  is  right,'  said  he;  'go  on  question- 
ing me.' 

'  Let  me  look  at  the  glass.' 

'  No  ;  don't  you  see  that  I  am  about 
to  bandage  you — so !  Do  not  remove  this 
bandage.  There  is  something  that  needs  to 
heal,  and  your  young  Frenchman's  sticking- 
plaister  has  not  helped  you.' 

The  surgeon  left  me  after  saying  that  he 
would  send  me  a  powerful  tonic,  which  I  was 
to  take  so  many  times  a  day,  and  when  he' 
was  gone  I  got  out  of  the  bunk,  in  which  I 
had  slept  fully  dressed,  and  going  to  the  glass 
over  the  w^ashstand  looked  into  it.     The  face 
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that  gazed  back  upon  me  was  no  longer  the 
forbidding,  the  almost  repulsive  countenance 
that  I  remembered.  The  removal  of  the 
darkened  and  bloodstained  strips  of  sticking- 
plaister  had  made  a  wonderful  difference.  In 
their  place  was  a  snow-wliite  bandage,  skil- 
fully fitted.  It  hid  a  portion  of  the  right 
brow,  and  descended  so  as  to  conceal  the 
bridge  of  the  nose,  but  it  left  my  right  eye 
visible ;  and  when  I  looked  at  my  eyes  I 
observed  that  they  were  no  longer  leaden  and 
lustreless,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  the  light  of  life  in  them,  and  the  dark 
pupils  soft  and  liquid. 

This  I  knew  by  comparing  my  face  with 
the  face  with  which  I  had  awoke  to  con- 
sciousness on  board  the  brig ;  but  I  remem- 
bered no  other  face  than  that. 

I  stood  for  some  while  staring  in  the  glass, 
recalling  the  assurance  of  the  surgeon  that  I 
was    a   woman   of  four-  or  five-and-twenty, 
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and  contrasting  that  notion  with  the  belief 
Alphonse  had  expressed,  that  my  age  was 
forty-five,  and  I  kept  on  saying  to  myself, 
Who  am  I?  and  silently  repeating  over  and 
over  again  the  letters  A.  C.  until,  recalhng 
Mr.  McEwan's  advice  to  me  not  to  strain  my 
brain,  I  broke  away  with  a  sudden  horror,  as 
of  insanity,  from  the  glass,  and  went  to  the 
cabin  porthole. 

I  could  see  very  little  of  the  sky  and  sea, 
but  what  I  saw  was  beautiful  with  the  colour- 
ing of  the  rich  dark  gold  of  sunset.  I  gazed 
almost  directly  west,  and  as  much  as  I  could 
behold  of  the  heavens  that  way  was  a  glowing 
and  a  throbbing  crimson,  barred  with  streaks 
of  violet  gloriously  edged  with  ruby  flames. 
The  sea  ran  red  as  the  sky ;  every  ridged  head 
of  purple  broke  into  rosy  froth.  In  the  heart 
of  this  little  circle  of  western  magnificence 
formed  by  the  porthole  was  a  ship  witli 
orange-coloured   sails.      I  watched  her,  and 
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thought  of  the  young  Frenchman,  and  won- 
dered whether  the  crew  of  the  hxm  had 
perished,  as  Captain  Ladmore  supposed, 
or  whether  they  had  been  picked  up  during 
the  darkness  of  the  night  by  some  vessel  that 
had  passed  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be 
observed  by  the  people  of  the  Deal  Castle. 

Whilst  I  stood  thus  looking  and  thinking, 
the  door  was  opened  by  an  under-steward  to 
enable  Mrs.  Pdchards  to  enter  with  a  tray, 
which  she  grasped  with  both  hands. 

'  I  thought,'  said  she,  smiling  as  she 
placed  the  tray  full  of  good  things  upon  the 
deck,  '  that  you  would  rather  have  your  tea 
here  than  at  the  table  outside,  and  with  your 
leave  I  will  drink  a  cup  of  tea  with  you.  Ah  ! 
now  you  look  better.  Yes,  your  eyes  have 
cleared  wonderfully  ;  and  I  don't  see  the 
same  expression  of  pain  in  your  face.  And 
how  much  better  that  bandage  looks  than  the 
ugly  sticking-plaister.' 
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She  chatted  thus  whilst  she  gazed  around, 
considering  how  she  should  dispose  of  the 
tray.  At  last  she  placed  it  in  my  bed,  where 
it  would  be  safe — where,  at  least,  it  would  not 
slide,  for  there  was  a  heave  running  from  the 
sunset  through  the  sea,  and  the  ship  regularly 
leaned  upon  it,  but  in  motions  so  stately  as 
scarcely  to  be  noticeable.  We  seated  our- 
selves by  the  side  of  the  bed  and  ate  and 
drank.  She  had  brought  cold  fowl,  and  ham- 
and-tongue,  and  pressed  beef,  and  fancy  rolls 
of  bread,  all  which,  with  other  things,  after 
the  fare  I  had  been  used  to  on  board  the  brig, 
were  true  dainties  and  delicacies  to  me,  and 
particularly  did  I  enjoy  the  tea  with  its  dash 
of  new  milk. 

'  I  had  some  trouble,'  said  the  stewardess, 
looking  into  the  milk-jug,  'to  coax  this  drop 
out  of  the  steward.  There  is  but  one  cow, 
and    there    are   many    demands    upon    poor 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Crummie.  But  I  felt  sure  you  would  enjoy  a 
cup  of  tea  with  milk  in  it.' 

She  then  asked  me  what  Mr.  McEwan  had 
said,  and  I  told  her. 

'  He  is  a  clever  man,  I  believe,'  said  she. 

'  Oh,  if  he  would  only  give  me  back  my 
memory  ! '  I  exclaimed. 

'  I  wonder  what  the  captain  means  to  do 
with  you,'  said  she. 

'  And  I,  too,  wonder.  Have  I  a  home  ? 
Surely  I  must  have  a  home  somewhere  ?  It 
cannot  be  that  I  am  utterly  alone  in  the 
world,  though  I  am  so  now.' 

'  No,  dear,  you  will  not  be  alone.  God 
will  raise  up  friends  for  you  until  He  gives  you 
back  your  memory  ;  and  then ' 

'  But  this  ship  is  going  on  a  long  voyage,' 
said  I,  '  and  if  I  remain  in  her  she  will  be 
carrying  me  away  from  where  my  home  may 
be.' 

'  Yes,  but  if  your  home  is  in  England,  this 
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ship  will  convey  you  back  there  if  you  remain 
in  her.' 

'  How  long  will  it  take  the  ship  to  sail  to 
the  place  you  spoke  of? ' 

'  Sydney.  She  is  going  to  Sydney.  Well, 
it  may  take  her  three  months,  or  it  may  take 
her  four  months,  to  get  there,  and  she  will 
stop  at  Sydney  for  three  months.  We  all 
hope — all  of  us,  I  mean,  whose  homes  are  in 
England — to  be  home  by  next  August.' 

1  turned  her  words  over  in  my  mind,  but 
was  unable  to  attach  any  meaning  to  what 
she  said.  I  could  not  understand  time — that 
is,  I  did  not  know  what  Mrs.  Eichards  meant 
when  she  spoke  of  '  next  August.'  But  I 
would  not  question  her  ;  my  incapacity  made 
me  feel  ashamed,  and  exquisitely  wretched 
at  heart,  and  I  asked  no  questions,  lest  slie 
should  divine  that  I  did  not  comprehend 
her. 

There  were  people    drinking   tea   at  the 
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tables  outside.  I  heard  the  occasional  cry  of 
a  baby,  the  voices  of  children,  the  murmur  of 
men  and  women  conversing.  Mrs.  Richards 
informed  me  that  those  people  were  second- 
class  passengers,  who  inhabited  this  part  of 
the  ship. 

'  Are  there  many  passengers  in  all  ? '  I 
asked. 

'  Oh  yes,  the  ship  is  full  of  men  and 
women,'  she  replied. 

'  Where  do  they  come  from  ? ' 

'  The  ship  sailed  from  London.  The  people 
joined  her  at  the  docks,  or  at  Gravesend,  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.' 

'  Oh,'  cried  I,  clasping  my  hands,  '  if  there 
were  but  a  single  person  amongst  the  crowds 
on  board — a  single  person  who  knew  me,  who 
would  be  able  to  pronounce  my  name  and  tell 
me  w^here  my  home  is — if,  indeed,  I  have  a 
home ! ' 

'  Well,  who  knows  but  there  may  be  such 
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a  person  ?  '  said  the  stewardess.  '  Big  as  this 
world  is,  we  are  constantly  running  against 
friends  or  acquaintances.  Everybody  is  ask- 
ing after  you.  All  my  ladies,  all  the  people  I 
attend  on,  make  inquiries  after  you  every 
time  I  see  them.  There  is  a  dear  old  lady  on 
board,  Mrs.  Lee  ;  she  is  the  mother  of  the 
poor  consumptive  girl.  Not  half  an  hour  ago, 
as  I  was  passing  through  the  saloon,  Mrs.  Lee 
left  her  chair  and  said  to  me,  "  Mrs.  Eichards, 
if  there  is  anything  that  I  or  my  daughter  can 
do  for  the  poor  lady  who  was  rescued  this 
morning,  I  beg  you  will  enable  us  to  serve 
her.  I  fear  she  is  without  clothes,"  said  Mrs. 
Lee.  "  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  indeed  ? 
Now  my  daughter  and  I  have  plenty  of 
clothes,  and  the  poor  lady  is  welcome  to 
whatever  she  wants."  * 

'  How  good  of  her  ! '  I  exclaimed.    '  Thank 
her,  thank  her  for  me,  Mrs.  Eichards.' 

'  She  is  a  dear  old   lady,  and  her  daughter 
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is  tlie  sweetest  of  girls.  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear ! 
that  the  hand  of  Death  should  be  drawing 
closer  and  closer  to  steal  away  so  much 
beauty  and  gentleness.' 

'  Is  it  known  that — that ' 

'  That  you  have  lost  your  memory  ?  ' 

I  sank  my  head. 

'  Why,  yes.  Xews  flies  fast  on  board  ship. 
And  why  should  it  not  be  known  ?  Your  not 
having  your  memory  will  explain  a  great 
deal.' 

'  What  will  it  explain  ?  ' 

'  For  instance,  your  having  no  name.' 

'  My  initials  are  A.  C.,'  said  I,  and  I 
pronounced  the  letters  several  times  over, 
and  cried  out,  '  What  can  they  stand  for  ?  ' 

'  But  would  you  know  your  name  if  you 
saw  it  ?  '  said  the  stewardess. 

'  I  cannot  tell.' 

As  I  made  this  answer  the  door  was 
quietly  rapped.  'Come  in,'  said  the  stewardess, 
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and  the  captain  entered.  Tlie  stewardess  rose, 
and  stood  as  though  a  royal  personage  had 
walked  in,  and  then  made  a  step  to  tlie 
door. 

'Do  not  go  away,  Mrs.  Eichards,'  cried 
Captain  Ladmore.  'I  am  glad  to  see  that 
you  are  carefully  attending  to  the  lady  ' — and 
he  asked  me  if  I  felt  better. 

I  answered  that  I  felt  very  much  better, 
and  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  express  the 
gratitude  which  all  the  kindness  I  had  re- 
ceived and  was  receiving  had  filled  ray  heart 
with.  He  pulled  a  chair  and  seated  himself 
near  me. 

*I  have  been  all  day,'  said  he  with  a  grave 
smile,  '  considering  what  course  to  adopt  as 
regards  your  disposal.  I  should  very  well 
know  what  to  do  if  you  could  give  me  any 
hint  as  to  where  you  come  from.'  He  paused, 
as  though  hoping  I  might  now  be  able  to  give 
him  such  a  hint.     He  then  continued  ;  '  In 
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my  own  mind  I  have  little  doubt  that  you  are 
English,  and  that  your  home  is  in  England. 
But  I  cannot  be  quite  sure  of  this,  and  I 
should  wish  to  be  convinced  before  acting. 
At  any  hour,  whether  to-morrow  or  the 
following  day — at  any  hour  w^e  may  fall  in 
with  a  ship  bound  to  England  whose  captain 
might  be  willing  to  receive  you  and  to  land 
you.  But  then,  unless  your  memory  returns 
during  the  homeward  run,  what  would  a 
captain  be  able  to  do  with  you  when  he 
reached  port  ?  He  would  land  you — yes  ; 
but  humanity  would  not  suffer  him  to  let  you 
leave  his  ship  without  your  memory,  without 
possessing  a  friend  to  go  to,  and,  pardon  me 
for  adding,  with  only  a  few  shillings  in  your 
pocket.' 

I  hid  my  face  and  sobbed. 

'  Don't  take  on,  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Eichards, 
gently  clasping  my  wrist ;  '  wait  a  little  till 
you  hear  what  the  captain  has  to  say.    Yours 
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is  a  sorrowful,  sad  case,  and  it  has  to  be 
thought  over,'  and  here  her  voice  failed 
her. 

'  A  bad  disaster,'  continued  the  captain, 
'  has  brought  you  into  my  ship  and  placed 
you  under  my  care.  I  am  obliged  to  put 
your  own  situation  and  condition  to  you  fairly 
and  intelligibly.  If  your  home  is  in  England, 
I  should  not  wish  to  keep  you  on  board  my 
ship  and  carry  you  to  Australia.  But  your 
home  may  not  be  in  England,  and  I  dislike 
the  thought  of  sending  you  to  that  country, 
where,  for  all  I  know,  you  may  have  no 
friends.  When  your  memory  returns  we  shall 
gather  exactly  how  to  act.' 

'  I  do  not  seem  able  to  think,  I  do  not  feel 
able  to  reason,'  I  exclaimed,  putting  my  hand 
to  my  forehead. 

'Do  not  trouble  to  think  or  to  reason 
either,'  said  the  stewardess ;  '  the  captain 
will  do  it  for  you.' 
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*  What,'  said  Captain  Ladmore,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  Mrs.  Eichards,  but  talking  as  though 
he  thought  aloud — '  what  should  I  be  able  to 
tell  the  shipmaster  to  whom  I  transferred 
this  lady  ?  I  should  have  positively  nothing 
whatever  to  tell  him.  He  might  hesitate  to 
receive  her.  His  reluctance  would  be  justi- 
fied. I  myself  should  certainly  hesitate  to 
receive  a  shipwrecked  lady  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. I  should  say  to  myself,  When  I 
arrive,  whom  shall  I  find  to  receive  her  ? 
There  might,  indeed,  be  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions to  take  her  in,  but  if  I  could 
not  find  such  an  institution,  what  should 
I  do  ?  I  should  have  to  take  charge 
of  her  until  I  could  place  her  somewhere. 
I  might,  indeed,  advertise,  send  a  letter 
to  the  newspapers,  and  trust  by  publish- 
ing her  case  to  make  her  existence  known 
to  her  friends.  But  then  she  may  have 
no    friends    in    England  —  and    meanwhile.^ 
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I  have  thought  the  matter  over,'  said  he. 
addressing  me,  '  and  beheve  that  I  cannot 
do  better  than  keep  you  on  board,  with  a 
chance  of  your  memory  returning  at  any 
moment,  and  enabhng  me  tlien  to  take  the 
first  opportuning  of  sending  you  to  your 
home,  wherever  it  may  be.  What  do  you 
think  ?  ' 

'  I  cannot  think.  Oh,  if  but  the  dimmest 
idea  would  visit  my  mind  to  help  you  and  to 
help  me  !  It  would  be  dreadful,'  I  said  in  a 
voice  that  was  failing  me,  '  to  find  myself  on 
shore,  in  destitution,  without  friends,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  where  to  go.  That 
thought  was  a  horror  to  me  in  the  French 
brig,  when  the  Frenchmen  talked  of  landing 
me  at  Toulon  and  handing  me  over  to  the 
British  Consul.  I  remember  what  they  said  : 
What  would  the  British  Consul  do  for  me  ? ' 
And  then  I  sprang  from  my  chair  and  cried 
out,  hysterically, '  Oh,  Captain  Ladmore,  what 
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is  to  become  of  me  ?  what  is  to  become  of 
me?' 

'  You  are  amongst  friends.  Do  not  take 
on  so,  dear,'  said  the  stewardess. 

'  It    is    my   dreadful   loneliness,'   I    cried, . 
speaking  out  of  the  okl  terror  that  was  again 
upon   me — the    miserable    terror    that    had 
possessed  me  again  and  again  on  board  the 
Frenchman. 

'  All  of  us  are  alone,'  said  the  captain,  in 
his  deep,  serious  voice ;  '  we  arrive  and  we 
depart  in  loneliness.     God  Himself  is  alone.' 

'  Think  of  that !  '  said  the  stewardess. 

'  Whilst  you  are  with  us,'  said  Captain 
Ladmore,  '  it  is  proper  that  you  should  be 
known  by  some  name.  Your  initials  are 
clearly  A.  C.  Now  suppose  we  call  you 
Miss  C.  ?  By  so  terming  you  we  shall  be 
preserving  as  much  of  your  real  name  as  we 
can  discover.'  He  paused,  and  a  moment 
later  added,  addressing  the  stewardess,  '  Do 
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you  suggest  Miss  C.  or  Mrs.  C,  Mrs. 
Richards  ? ' 

'  Oh  !  Miss  C,  sir,  undoubtedly,'  she 
answered. 

I  lifted  my  head,  and  perceived  the 
captain  examining  me  as  scrutinisingly  as 
the  western  light  that  was  now  weak  and 
fast  waning  would  permit. 

'  Then  Miss  C.,'  said  he,  rising  slowly,  and 
smiling  gravely  as  he  pronounced  the  name, 
'  you  will  consider  yourself  the  guest  of  the 
ship  Deal  Castle  for  the  present.  By-and-by 
your  memory  will  return  to  you.  We  shall 
then  learn  all  about  you,  and  then,  whatever 
steps  I  take  must  certainly  result  in  restoring 
you  to  your  friends  ;  whereas  to  tranship  you 

now But  that  is  settled,'  he  added,  with 

a  dignified  motion  of  the  hand. 

He  pulled  out  his  watch,  held  it  to  the 
porthole,  and  then  bidding  the  stewardess  see 
that  I  wanted   for  nothing,  f^ave  me  a  bow 
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and  went  out.  Mrs.  Eichards  produced  a 
box  of  matches  from  her  pocket,  and  hghted 
a  bracket  lamp. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  Captam  Lad- 
more  ?  '  she  asked. 

'He  is  the  soul  of  goodness,  Mrs. 
Eichards.' 

'  He  is,  indeed.  Who  would  suppose  him 
to  be  a  sea-captain  ?  Sea-captains  are  thought 
to  be  a  very  rough  body  of  men.  Before  I 
come  upon  the  water  as  a  stewardess  I  used 
to  imagine  all  sea-captains  as  persons  with 
red  faces  wrinkled  like  walnut-shells,  and 
boozy  eyes.  They  all  had  bandy  legs,  and 
used  bad  language.  Since  then  I  have  met 
many  sea-captains,  and  some  of  them  are  as 
I  used  to  think  they  all  were ;  but  some  are 
otherwise,  and  Captain  Ladmore  is  one  of 
them.  On  his  return  home  two  or  three 
voyages  ago  he  found  his  wife  and  only 
daughter  dead.     Tbey  had  died  while  he  was 
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away.  The  blow  was  dreadful.  He  cannot 
forget  it,  they  say.  It  changed  his  nature 
— ^it  made  him  a  sad,  grave  man,  and  thus  he 
will  always  be.  Well,  now  I  must  go  and 
attend  to  my  work.' 

I  opened  the  door,  and  she  passed  out 
bearing  the  tray. 

The  floating  swing  of  the  ship  was  so 
steady  that  I  was  able  to  walk  about  my 
cabin  with  comfort.  I  paced  round  and 
round  it  with  my  hands  clasped  behind  me 
and  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  thinking  over 
what  Captain  Ladmore  had  said.  On  the 
whole  I  was  comforted.  It  startled  me,  it 
shocked  me,  indeed,  when  I  thought  that 
unless  my  memory  returned  I  was  to  be 
carried  all  the  way  to  AustraHa.  Not  that  I 
had  any  clear  ideas  as  to  Avhere  Australia 
was,  or  its  distance  from  the  ship,  and,  as  I 
have  before  said,  I  was  unable  to  grasp 
the   meaning   of    time    as    conveyed    by   the 
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stewardess's  information  that  the  passage  out 
would  occupy  three  months  or  four  months 
as  it  might  be.  But  from  what  Mr.  McEwan 
and  Captain  Ladmore  and  Mrs.  Richards  had 
said  among  them,  I  could  in  some  manner 
understand  that  Sydney,  whither  the  ship 
was  bound,  was  an  immense  distance  off,  and 
though  I  had  not  the  least  idea  where  my 
home  was — whether  it  was  in  England  or  in 
America,  as  the  young  Frenchman  had 
suggested,  or  in  that  very  continent  of 
Australia  to  which  the  Deal  Castle  was 
voyaging — yet  the  mere  notion  of  being 
carried  a  vast  distance,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  give  my  memory  time  to 
revive,  with  the  certainty,  moreover,  that  if 
my  memory  had  not  returned  to  me  at  the 
end  of  the  voyage  I  should  be  as  lonely, 
miserable,  and  helpless  as  I  now  was  :  here 
were  considerations,  as  I  say,  to  startle  and 
shock  me. 
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But  on  tlie  whole  I  felt  comforted.  It 
was  the  prospect  of  being  set  ashore  friendless 
at  Toulon  that  had  immeasurably  added  to 
>my  wretchedness  whilst  on  board  the  French- 
man. But  now  that  threatened  state  of 
hopelessness,  of  poverty,  of  homelessness,  all 
to  be  exquisitely  complicated  by  total  mental 
blindness,  was  indefinitely  postponed  or 
removed.  I  had  met  with  people  who  were 
taking  pity  on  me,  and  amongst  whom  I 
might  find  friends.  My  health,  too,  would 
now  be  professionally  watched.  And  then, 
again,  if  my  home  were  in  England,  this  ship 
would  certainly  in  time  return  to  that 
country,  and  in  the  long  weeks  between  it 
might  be  that  my  memory  would  be  restored 
to  me.  Therefore,  as  I  walked  about  in  my 
cabin  I  felt  on  the  whole  comforted. 

Mrs.  Eichards  brought  me  an  armful  of 
books,  some  of  her  own,  and  some  from  the 
ship's  little  collection.     She  said,  as  she  put 

yoL.  I.  u 
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the  volumes  down — it  was  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  : — 

'-  Do  you  feel  dull  ?  If  so,  there  are  many 
in  the  saloon  who  would  be  glad  to  meet  you 
and  converse  with  you.' 

'  No,  I  am  not  dull.  My  mind  is  much 
more  tranquil  than  it  was.  I  am  thinking  of 
last  night.     How  glad  I  am  to  be  here  ! ' 

'  Would  you  like  to  receive  a  visit  ? 
There  are  many  who  would  be  delighted  to 
visit  you.  Mrs.  Lee  will  gladly  come  and  sit 
with  you  if  you  feel  strong  enough  for  a 
chat.' 

'  I    would    rather    remain     quiet,    Mrs. 

Eichards.      To-morrow  I  hope Perhaps 

in  a  day  or  two  the  doctor  will  remove  this 
bandage.' 

'  You  must  not  think  of  your  appearance, 
she  said,  smihng,  '  although  it  is  a  good  sign. 
A  little  vanity  is  always  a  good  sign  in  in- 
valids.    I  would  not  give  much  for  the  life 
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of  an  invalid  woman  who  is  without  a  touch 
of  womanly  conceit.  But  you  are  very  well ; 
5'ou  look  very  nicely.  Do  not  think  of  your 
bandage,'  and  witli  a  kindly  smile  and  nod 
she  left  me. 

When  I  went  to  bed  I  found  myself  sleep- 
less. But  sleeplessness  I  might  have  expected 
after  my  deep  slumbers  during  the  day.  At 
nine  o'clock  Mrs.  Eichards  had  brought  me 
some  brandy-and-water  and  biscuits,  and 
when  she  left  me  I  went  to  bed,  and  lay 
listening  to  tlie  people  in  the  steerage  outside. 
I  gathered  that  some  of  them  were  playing 
at  cards :  there  were  frequent  short  exclama- 
tions, and  now  and  again  a  noisy  peal  of 
laughter.  The  sea  was  smooth  and  the  ship 
was  going  along  quietly ;  no  creaking,  no 
sounds  of  straining  vexed  the  quiet  when  a 
hush  fell  upon  the  players. 

At  ten  o'clock  there  was  a  tap  upon  my 
door,  and  the  voice  of  a  man  bade  me   put 
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my  light  out.  I  extinguislied  the  lamp  and 
returned  to  my  bed.  All  was  silent  outside 
now ;  nothing  was  to  be  heard  save  a  dim 
swarming  noise  of  broken  waters  hurry- 
ing by,  and  at  intervals  the  cry  of  a  baby. 
For  some  time  I  hstened  to  this  cry,  and  it 
produced  not  the  least  effect  upon  me  ;  but 
suddenly,  on  my  hearing  it  more  clearly,  as 
though  the  door  of  the  cabin  in  which  the 
infant  lay  bad  been  opened,  a  feehng  of 
dreadful  grief  seized  me — a  feehng  of  dread- 
ful lonehness.  I  sat  up  in  my  bed  and 
racked  my  mind — I  know  not  how  else  to 
express  what  I  felt  in  my  effort  to  comjyel  my 
mind  to  seek  in  the  black  void  of  memory 
for  the  reasons  why  that  infant's  cry  had 
raised  in  me  so  insufferable  a  sense  of  grief, 
so  incommunicable  an  ache  of  loneliness. 

I  grew  calm  and  closed  my  eyes,  but  I 
could  not  sleep.  Time  passed,  and  still  find- 
ing myself  sleepless,  I   quitted  my  bed   and 
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went  to  the  porthole,  and  perceived  through 
the  glass  the  bluish  haze  of  moonlit  darkness, 
with  many  brilliant  stars  in  it,  rhythmically 
sliding  to  the  movements  of  the  ship.  I 
cannot  sleep,  I  said  to  myself.  I  slept  too 
deeply  to-day  to  slumber  now  ;  I  will  go  on 
deck.  The  fresh  air  will  revive  me.  It  is 
dreadful  to  be  in  this  gloom,  alone  and  bit- 
terly wakeful,  thinking  of  tliis  time  last 
night. 

So  I  put  on  my  clothes — sheen  enougli 
flowed  through  the  porthole  to  see  by — and 
I  took  from  a  peg  on  the  door  the  cloak  in 
which  I  had  been  wrapped  when  1  left  the 
brig,  and  enveloped  myself  in  it,  pulling  the 
hood  over  my  head,  and  quietly  stepped  out. 
I  remembered  that  there  was  a  ladder  at 
either  end  of  the  steerage,  and  that  the  deck 
was  the  more  easily  to  be  gained  by  the 
foremost  ladder.  A  lamp  burnt  at  one  end 
of  the  steerage,  and  with  the  help  of  its  rays 
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I  easily  made  my  way  to  the  foot  of  the 
steps.  All  was  buried  in  deep  silence.  I 
mounted  the  steps  and  gained  the  foremost 
end  of  the  saloon,  and  silently  opening  a 
door  I  passed  out  on  to  the  quarterdeck,  into 
the  windy,  moonht,  starry  night. 
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and  qS  Illustrations  by  Richter.  Square  Svo.  cloth  extra.  69.  6d.;  gilt  edges.  7s.  6d. 

BEERBOHM.-WANDERINGS  IN  PATAGONIA ;  or,  Life  among  the 

Ostrich  Hunters.     By  Julius  Beerbohm.     With  Illusts.    Cr.  Svo,  el.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

BESANT  (WALTER),  NOVELS  BY. 

Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  Od.  each  ;  post  Svo.  illust,  bds.,  39.  each ;  cl.  limp,  39.  6d.  each 
ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEN.  With  Illustrations  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
THE  CAPTAINS'   ROOM,  &c.     With  Frontispiece  by  E,  J.  Wheeler. 
ALL  IN  A  GARDEN  FAIR.    With  6  Illustrations  by  Harry  Furniss. 
DOROTHY  FORSTER.    With  Frontispiece  by  Charles  Green. 
UNCLE  JACK,  and  other  Stories.  |  CHILDREN  OP  GIBEON. 

THE  WORLD  WENT  YERY  WELL  THEN.  With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  Forkstier 
KERR  PAULUS:  His  Rise,  his  Greatness,  and  his  Fall. 

FOR  FAITH  AND  FREEDOM.     With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  F.  Waddy 
TO  CALL  HER  MINE,  &c.    With  9  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 

THE  BELL  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  39.  6d.  each. 
ARMOREL  OP  LYONESSE:  A  Romance  of  To-day.  With  12  Illusts.  by  F  Barnard 
THE  HOLY  ROSE,&c.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard.  * 

ST.  KATHERINE'S   BY   THE    TOWER.     With  12  full-page  Illustrations   by  C 

Green.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 
FIFTY  YEARS  AGO.   WithT^;  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra.  I6s. 
THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    With  Portrait.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra  Gs. 
THE  ART  OF  FICTION.    Demy  Svo,  Is.  '  ' 

LONDON.    With  nearly  100  Illustratioos.    Pemy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ISs,  IPrfparing, 
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BESANT  (WALTER)  AND  JAMES  RICE,  NOVELS  BY. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex..  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  Ss.  each ;  cl.  limp,  iis.  (id.  each. 


READT-MOMEY  MORTIBOY. 
MY    LITTLE  QIRL. 
WITH   HARP  ARD   CROWTT. 
fTHIS  BON   OF  VULCAN. 
THE  GOLDEN   BUTTERFLY. 
THE   MONKS  OF  THELEMA. 


BY   CELIA'S  ARBOUR. 

THE   CHAPLAIN   OF  THE    FLEET. 

THE   BEAMY   SIDE. 

THE  CASE   OF   MR.  LUCRAFT,   &c. 

'TWAS   IN   TRAFALGAR'S  BAY,   &c. 

THE    TEN    YEARS'    TENANT,   &c. 


*«♦  There  is  also  a  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  above  Twelve  Volumes,  handsomely 
get  in  new  type,  on  a  large  crown  8vo  page,  and  bound  In  cloth  extra,  tts.  each. 

BENNETT    (W.  C,  LL.D.),    W0RKS~BY;      Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  38.  each. 
A  BALLAD  HISTORY    OF   ENGLAND.    |  SONGS   FOR   SAILORS. 

BEWICK  (THOMAS)  AND  HIS  PUPILS.     By  Austin  Dobson.    With 

95  Illustrations.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Cs. 

BLACKBURN'S  (HENRY)  ART  HANDBOOKS. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  separate  years,  from  1873-1887, 1889,  and  1890,  each  Is. 
ACADEMY  NOTES,  1891.    With  Illustrations.     Is. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1875  79.  Complete  in  One  Vol.,  with  6oo  Tllusts.  Cloth  limp  0-«. 
ACADEMY  NOTES,  1880-84.  Complete  in  One  Vol.,  with  700 Illusts.  Cloth  limp' «a. 
GROSVENOR   NOTES,  1877.     6d. 

GROSYENOR  NOTES,  separate  years,  from  1878  to  1890,  each  Is. 
GROSVENOR   NOTES,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82.     With  300  Illusts.   Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,6». 
GROSVENOR  NOTES,  Vol.  II.,  1883-87.   With  300  Illusts.   Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp.  «». 
THE   NEW  GALLERY,  1888-1890.     With  numerous  Illustrations,  eaoh  Is. 
THE   NEW  GALLERY,  1891.     With  Illustrations.     Is. 

ENGLISH  PICTURES  AT  THE   NATIONAL  GALLERY.    114  Illustrations.     Is. 
OLD   MASTERS  AT  THE   NATIONAL  GALLERY.     128  Illustrations.     1».  6d. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    242  Illusts.  cl.,  3s. 
THE  PARIS  SALON,  1891.    With  Facsimile  Sketches.    3s. 
THE  PARIS  SOCIETY  OF  FINE  ARTS,  1891.  With  Sketches.  3s.  6d. 

BLAKE  (WILLIAM)  :  India-proof  Etchings  from  his  Works  by  William 
B ELL  Scott.     With  descriptive  Text.     Folio,  halt-bounfl  boards,  tj i s. 

BLIND  (MATHILDE),  Poems  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN. 

DRAMAS  IN  MINIATURE.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Ford  Madox  Brown. 

BOURNE  (H.  R.  FOX),  WORKS  BY. 

ENGLISH  MERCHANTS  :    Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Com- 
merce.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  Gd. 
ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS:  The  History  of  Journalism.  Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cl.,  35s. 
THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  EMIN  PASHA  RELIEF  EXPEDITION.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

BOWERS'  (G.)  HUNTING  SKETCHES,    obiong  4to,hf.-bd.  bds.,  2is. each. 

CANTERS  IN  CRAMPSHIRE.  |   LEAVES  FROM   A  HUNTING  JOURNAL. 

BOYLE  (FREDERICK),   WORKS  BY.     Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  Hh.  each. 

CHRONICLES  OF  NO-MAN'S  LAND.    | CAMP  NOTES. 

SAVAGE  LIFE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  Od.;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  2n. 

BRAND'S  OBSERVATIONS   ON"  POPULAR  ANflQUmESfchiefl^ 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  bvo.  cloth  extra,  78.  Gd. 

BREWER  (REVT'dR.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.     Fifteenth  Thnusand.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7n,  Od. 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES:  lieing  the  Appendices  to 
"Tne  Reader's    Handbook,"  separately  printed.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  ijs. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF   MIRACLES.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7».  Od. 

BREWSTER  (SIR  DAVID),  WORKS  BY.     Post  Svo.  cl.  ex.,  4n.  Od.  each. 
MORE  WORLDS  THAN  ONE:  Creed  ol  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  Christian.  Plates. 
THE  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE:  Galileo.Tycho  Brake  and  Kkpler.  With  Portraits. 
LETTERS  ON  NATURAI' MAGIO.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED   BY 


BRET  HARTE,  WORKS  BY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  Complete  in  Six  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  69.  each. 
BRET  HARTE'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.    Arranged  and  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Vol.      I.  Complete  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works.    With  Steel  Portrait. 
Vol.    II.  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp— Bohemian  Papers— American  Legends. 
Vol.  III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts — Eastern  Sketches. 
VoL  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 
Vol.    V.  Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c. 
Vol.  VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 

Vol.VII.  IS  in  preparation.    With  a  Portrait  by  John  Pettie,  R,A. 
tHE  SELECT  WORKS  OF  BRET  HARTE,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    With  Introductorr 
Essay  by  T-  M.  Bellew.  Portrait  of  Author,  and  50  Illusts.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  ex..  7b.  6«1. 
BRET  HARTE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Hand-made  paper  &  buckram.  Cr  8vo  4s.<>(l. 
THE  QUEEN    OF    THE    PIRATE    ISLE.     With  2S  oii^inal  Drawings  by  Kats 
Greenaway,  reproduced  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.    Small  4to,  cloth,  5*. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
A  WAIF  OF  THE  PLAINS.     With  60  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A  WARD  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GATE.    With  59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A  SAPPHO  OF  GREEN  SPRINGS,  &c.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  Hume  Nisbet. 
COLONEL    STARBOTTLE'S  CLIENT,  AND   SOME    OTHER   PEOPLE.      With  a 

Frontispiece  by  Fred.  Barnard^ [Preparing. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  29.  each. 
GABRIEL  CONROY.  I    THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP,  &c 

AN  HEIRESS  OF  RED  DOG.^c^ JCALJFORNIAN  STORIES. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.  each;  cloth  limp,  29.  Gd.  each. 

FLIP.  I         MARUJA. I      A  PHYLLIS  OP  THE  SIERRAS. 

Fcap.  Svo.  picture  cover.  Is.  each. 
THE  TWINS  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIN.    |     JEFF  BRIGGS'S  LOYE  STORY. 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN.— GASTRONOMY  AS  A  FINE  ART.  ByBRiLLAT- 

Savarin.    Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A.    Post  Svo,  half-bound,  29. 

BR YDGES. -UNCLE  SAM  AT  HOME.     By  Harold  Brydges.    Post 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  gs. ;  cloth  limp,  29.  6d. 

BUCHANAN'S    (ROBERT)~WdRKS.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6«.  each. 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.  With  FronUspiece  by  T.  Dalxiel. 
THE  EARTHQUAKE  ;  or,  Six  Days  and  a  Sabbath. 

THE  CITY  OF  DREAM :  An  Epic  Poem.    Witk  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Macnab. 
THE  OUTCAST  :  A  Rhyme  for  the  Time.    With  15  Illustrations  by  Rudolf  Blind, 

Peter  Macnab,  and  Hume  Nisbet.    Small  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 
ROBERT  BUCHANAN'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  Steel-plate  Per- 
trait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  39.  6d.  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  38.  each. 


THE   SHADOW  OF  THE   SWORD. 
A  CHILD  OP  NATURE.   Frontispiece. 
GOD  AND  THE  MAN.    With  11  Illus- 
trations by  Fred.  Barnard. 
THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MADELINE. 
_  With  Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 


LOYE  ME   FOR  EVER.    Frontispiece. 
ANNAN  WATER.  |  FOXGLOYE  MANOR. 
THE   NEW  ABELARD. 
MATT  :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan.     Front. 
THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MINE.    Front. 
THE  HEIR  OF  LINNE. 


BURTON  (CAPTAIN).  — THE    BOOK    OF    THE    SWORD:   Being  a 

History  ot  the  Sword  and  its  Use  in   all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  Times.     By 
Richard  F.  Burton.     With  over  400  Illustrations.    Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  32s. 

BURTON  (ROBERTy  "" 

THE  ANATOMY    OF    MELANCHOLY:   A  New  Edition,  with  translations    of  the 

Classical  Extracts.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  79.  6d. 
MELANCHOLY  ANATOMISED    Being  an  Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Burton's- 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  29.  6d. 

CAINE    (T.   HALL),    NOVELS    BY.     Crown  Svo.  doth  extra,  39.  6d.  each 
«,T^.!tv?^°'  illustrated  boards,  29.  each ;  cloth  limp,  29.  6d.  each. 
SHADOW  OF  A  CRIME.    |    A  SON  OF  HAGAR.         |    THE  DEEMSTER. 

^^?p^T5?J^.TiE9P^^^^^)--THE   CRUISE   OF    THE    "BLACK. 

PRINCE  "  PRIVATEER.    By  V.  Lovett  Cameron.  R.N.,  C.B.    With  Two  lUusVrS^ 
tionsjyP^ACNAB.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  59. ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards  2»- 

CAMERON  (MRS.  H.  LOVETT),  NOVELSTY: ~ 

jm  ?PT.fl''nni°v^?«»^'  ^^'  ***'  ^^^^  '•  P°^*  ^^°'  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
JULIET'S  GUARDIAN.  |    DECEIVERS  EVER, 
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CARLYLE  (THOMAS)  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS.     With   Life 

by  R.  H.  vShei'herd,  and  Three  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  6d. 
THE    CORRESPONDENCE    OP    THOMAS    CARLYLE     AND     RALPH    WALDO 
EMERSON,  1834  to  1872.    Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.    With  Portraits. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  g48. 

CARLYLE  (JANE  WELSH),  LIFE  OF.     By  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland. 

With  Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6fl. 

CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  WORKS.   Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 

including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  IL,  the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  III.,  the  TransJations 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Cs.  each. 

CHATTO  AND  JACKSON.-A  TREATISE  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING, 

Historical  and  Practical.  By  William  Andrew  Chatto  and  John  Jackson.  With 
an  Additional  Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn,  and  450  fine  lUusts.  Large  4to,  hf.-bd.,  288, 

CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN  :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  Mrs.  H.  K.  Haweis.  Demy  Svo.  clotti  limp,  3«.  6d. 

CLARE.— FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  A  LASS :   A  Tale  of  Tynedale.     By 

Austin  Clare.     Post  Svo,  picture  boards,  83. ;  cloth  limp,  Ss.  6d. 

CLIVE   (MRSTARCHER),    NOVELS    BY.    PostSvo,  iUust.  boards.  Ss.  each. 
PAUL  FERROLL. |      WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE. 

CLODD.-MYTHS    AND    DREAMS.      By  Edward    Clodd,   F.R.A.S. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3b.  Cd. 

COBBAN.  — fHE~CURE    OF    SOULIS:    A  Story.     By  J.  Maclaren 

Cobban.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  gg.      

COLEMAN  (JOHN)rWORKS  BY. 

PLAYERS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS  I  HAYE  KNOWN.  Two  Vols.,  Svo,  cloth,  24». 
CURLY;  An  Actor's  Story.  With  21  Illusts.  by  J.  C.  Dollman.   Cr.  Svo.cl.,  1».  (id. 

COLLINS  (C.   ALLSTON).-THE  BAR  SINISTER.     Post  8vo,  2s;^ 
COLCINS  (MORTIMER  AND  FRANCES),  NOVELS  BY: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  .38.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
SWEET  ANNE  PAGE.  |  FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  MIDNIGHT.  I  TRAHSMIGRATIOIT. 
BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR.  |  YOU  PLAY  ME  FALSE.  |  VILLAGE  COMBDT. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  iis.  each, 
A  FIGHT  WITH  FORTUNE.    |    SWEET  AND  TWENTY.    |    FRAHCE8. 

COLLINS  (WILKIE),  N0VELS~BY: 

Cr.  8vo.  cl  ex.,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  Ss.  each  r  cl.  limp,  Sla.  6d.  each* 
ANTONINA.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
BASIL.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahonet. 
HIDE  AND  SEEK.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahonet, 
AFTER  DARK.     With  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Houghton. 
THE   DEAD   SECRET.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.   With  Illusts.  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  R.A.,and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
NO  NAME.     With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
MY   MISCELLANIES.     With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Wilkik  Collins. 
ARMADALE.    Witti  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas. 

THE  MOONSTONE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Frassb. 
MAN  AND   WIFE.     With  Illustrations  by  William  Small. 
POOR  MISS  FINCH.     Illustrated  bv  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Huqhks. 
MISS  OR   MRS.?    With  Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods,  A. R.A. 
THE  NEW   MAGDALEN.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Reinhardt. 
THE  FROZEN   DEEP.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  MAHONEy. 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.    Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Stdmey  Hall, 
THE  TWO  DESTINIES. 

THE  HAUNTED   HOTEL.    Illnstrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 
THE   FALLEN   LEAVES.    I    HEART  AND  SCIENCE.     THE  EVIL  GENIUS. 
JEZEBEL'S  DAUGHTER.       "I   BAY  NO."  LITTLE  NOVELS. 

THE   BLACK  ROBE.  |    A  ROGUE'S  LIFE.  |  THE  LEGACY  OP  OAIH. 

BLIND  LOVE.      With  Preface  by  Waltkr  Bksant,  and  Illusts.  by  A.  Forestiek. 

COLLINS  (JOHN  CHURTON,  M.A.),  BOOKS  BY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TENNYSON.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Oa.  [Shortly, 

A  MONOGRAPH  ON  DEAN  SWIFT.    Crown  St»,  cloth  axtra,  Ha.  tshofllj. 


BOOKS   PUBLISHEb   BY 


COLMAN'S  HUMOROUS   WORKS:  "Broad  Grins,"  "My  Nightgown 

and  Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  Works  of   George  Colman.     With  Lite  by 
G.  B.  BucKSTONE,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

COLQUHOUN.-EVERY   INCH   A   SOLDIER :  A  Novel.      By  M.  J. 

Colquhoi;n.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  gs. 

CONVALESCENT  COOKERY:  A  Family  Handbook.    By  Catherine 
Ryan.    Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6«1. 

CONWAY  (MONCURE  D.),  WORKS  BY. 

DEMONOLOGY  AND  DEYIL-LORE.    With  65  Illustrations.    Third  Edition.    Two 

Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3Ss. 
A  NECKLACE  OF  STORIES.     25  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.     Sq.  Svo,  cloth,  Gs. 
PINE   AND   PALM:  A  Novel.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  2l8. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  RULES  OF  CIVILITY  Traced  to  their  Sources  and 

Restored.     Fcap.  Svo,  Japanese  vellum,  28.  4>d. 

COOK  (DUTTON),  NOVELS  BY. 

PAUL  FOSTER'S  DAUGHTER.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  3s,  6d.;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  39. 
LEO.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

CORNWALL.-POPULAR   ROMANCES    OF   THE  WEST  OF  ENG- 

LAND  ;    or.  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  ot  Old  Cornwall.     Collected 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Two  Steel-plates  by  Geo.Cruikshank.  Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  78.  6«1. 

COTES.— TWO  GIRLS  ON~A  BARGED     By  V.   Cecil  Cotes.      With 

44  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  .3^.  (itl. 

CRADDOCK.-THE  PROPHET  OF  THE  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUN- 

TAINS.  By  Charles  Egbkrt  Craddock.  Posj  avo,  illust  bds.,  3a. ;  cl.  limp,  3s.<i«l. 

CRUIKSHANK'S    COMIC    ALMANACK.     Complete  in  Two  Series: 

The  First  from  1S35  to  1843;  the  Seco.nd  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of 
the  Best  Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  numerous  Steel  Enj^ravings  and  Woodcuts  by  Cruik- 
SHANK,  Hine,  Landells,  &c.  Two  Vols  ,  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6tl.  each. 
THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84 
Illustrations  and  a  Bibliography.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Oil. 

GUMMING  (C.  F.  GORDON),  WORKS  BY.      Demy  Svo,  cl.  ex..  Ss.  6d.  each. 

IN  THE  HEBRIDES.     With  Autotype  Facsimile  and  23  Illustrations. 

IN  THE   HIMALAYAS  AND  ON^HE  JNDIAN  PLAINS.     With  42  Illustrations. 

VIA  CORNWALL  TO  EGYPT."    With  Photogravure  Frontis.    Demy  Svo.  cl.,  78.  Cd. 
CUSSANS.— A  HANDBOOK  OF   HERALDRY  ;    with   Instructions   for 

Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.    By  John  E.  Cussans.    With 

408  Woodcuts,  Two  Coloured  and  Two  P  ain  Plates.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

CYPLES(W.)— HEARTS  Of  GOLD.  Cr.8vo,cl  ,3s.6d.;  post8vo,bds..2s. 
nANIEL.-MERRIE  ENGLAND  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME.   By  George 

■*^     Daniel.  With  Illustrations  by  Robert  Cruikshank.   Crown  tvo,  cioth  extra,  3a.  Oil. 
DAUDET.— THE   EVANGELIST;    or,   Port   Salvation.      By  Alphonse 
Daudet.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  38, 

DAVENANT.-HINTS  FOR  PARENTS  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  PRO- 
FESSION FOR  THEIR  SONS.    By  F.  Davenant,  M.A.    Post  Svo.  Is.;  cl..  Is.  6d. 

DAVIES  (DR.  N.  E.  YORKE-),  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d.  each. 
ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXIMS  AND   SURGICAL  HINTS. 
NURSERY  HINTS:  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
FOODS  FOR  THE  FAT:    A  Treatise  on  Corpulency,  and  a  Dietary  for  its  Cora. 
AIDS  TO  LONG  LIFE.    Crown  Svo.  3s. ;  cloth  limp.  3s.  6d. 

DAVIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE   POETICAL  WORKS,  including 

Psalms  I.  to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Unpublished  MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  P.p.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  13s. 

DAWSON.— THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH :  A  Novel  of  Adventure. 
By  Erasmus  Dawson,  M.B.  Edited  by  Paul  Pevon.  With  Two  Illustrations  by 
Hums  NitiBX.    Crowo  8v9,  c\6ih  txxxm,  3^.  6d. 


CHATTO   &   WINDUS,     214,    PICCADILLY. 


DE  GUERIN.-THE  JOURNAL  OF  MAURICE  DE  GUERIN.    Edited 

by  G.  S.  Trebutien.  With  a  Memoir  by  Sainte-Beuve.  Translated  from  the 
goth  French  Edition  by  Jessie  P.  Frothingham.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-bound,  2g.  tf  cl. 

DE  MAISTRE.-A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.     By  Xavier  db 

Maistrk.    Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  gs.  Oil. 

DE  MILLE.— A  CASTLE  IN    SPAIN.     By  James  De  Mille.     With  a 

Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  '.i>i.  Od.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  gs. 

DERBY  (THE).-THE  BLUE  RIBBON  OF  THE  TURF :  A  Chronicle 

of  the  Race  for  The  Derby,  from  Diomed  to  Donovan.  With  Notes  on  the  Win- 
ning Horses,  the  Men  who  trained  them.  Jockeys  who  rode  them,  and  Gentlemen  to 
whom  they  belonged  ;  also  Notices  of  the  Betting  and  Betting  Men  of  the  period,  and 
Brief  Accounts  of  The  Oaks.     By  Louis  Henry  Curzon.    Cr.Svo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

DERWENT  (LEITH),  NOVELS  BY.   Cr.Svo.cl.,  ;is.«.l.  ea.;  post  8vo.bds.,28.ea. 
OUR  LADY   OF  TEARS. |    CIRCE'S  LOVERS. 

DICKENS  (CHARLES),   NOVELS  BY.      Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3».  each. 
SKETCHES  BY   BOZ.  I    NICHOLAS  NIGKLEBY. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS. |    OLIVER  TWIST. 

IHE  SPEECHES  OP  CHARLES  DICKENS,  1841-1870.    With  a  New  Bibliography. 

Edited  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  6s.— Also  a 

Smaller  Edition,  in  the  Mavfnr  Librarv,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  3s.  ti«I. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.    By  Alfred  Rim.mer.     With  57  Illustrations 

by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred  Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  Svo.  cloth  extra,  78.  G<l« 

DICTIONARIES. 

A  DICTIONARY  OP  MIRACLES:  Imitative,  Rea.isfic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the  Rev 
E.  C    Brewer,  LL.D.     Crnwn  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6<I. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AUD 
STORIES.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer.  LL.D.  With  an  English  Bibliography 
Fifteenth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6<1. 

AUTHORS   AND   THEIR   WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  limp,  29. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.     By  Samuel  A.  Bent,  A  M.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6tl. 

SLANG  DICTIONARY  :  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  69. 6<l. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY:  A  Biographical  Dictionary.   By  F.  Hays.    Cr.Svo,  cl.,  Ss. 

WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES:  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of- 
the- Way  Matters.     By  Eliezer  Edwards.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  Cd. 

DIDEROT. -THE  PARADOX  OF  ACTING.     Translated,  with  Annota- 

tions,  from  Diderot's  "Le  Paradoxe  sur  leComedien,"by  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Irving.     Crown  Svo,  parchment,  49.  6d. 

DOBSON  (AUSTIN),  WORKS  BY. 

THOMAS  BEWICK  &  HIS  PUPILS.    With  95  Illustrations.     Square  Svo,  cloth,  Gs. 

FOUR    FRENCHWOMEN:    Mademoiselle  de  Corday;   Madame  Roland;  The 

Princess  de  Lamballe  ;  Madame  de  Genlis.  Fcap.  Svo,  hf.-roxburghe,  tjs.  6d» 

DOBSON    (W.    T.),    WORKS    BY.      Post  Svo,  doth  limp,  39.  Od.  each. 
LITERARY   FRIVOLITIES,  FANCIES,  FOLLIES,  AND  FROLICS. 
POETICAL  INGENUITIES  AND  ECCENTRICITIES. 

DONOVAN  (DICK),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

Post  Svo  illustrated  boards,  Sa.  each:  ci   th  limp,  tis.  6<l.  each, 
THE  MAN-HUNTER.  I    TRACKED  AND  TAKEN. 

CAUGHT  AT  LAST!  I    WHO  POISONED    HETTY  DUNCAN? 

A  DETECTIVE'S  TRIUMPrtS. 
THE  MAN  FROM  MANCHESTER.    With  23  illustrations.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Cs. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


DOYLE   (A.  CONAN,  Author  of  "Micah  Clarke"),  NOVELS  BY. 
THE   FIRM  OF  GIRDLESTONE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  69. 
STRANGE  SECRETS.    Told  by  Conan   Doyle,    Percy   Fitz'ierald,    Florencb 
Mark yat,  &c.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.ex,,  Eight  Illusts..  C9. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  l^'*. 

DRAMATISTS,    THE   OLD.     with  vignette  Portraits.  Cr.Svo.cl.  ex.,  Cs.  per  Vol. 

BEN  JONSON'S  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford.     Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham.   Three  Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S  WORKS.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  A.  C.  S-.VINBURNE  ;  Vol.  III.,  Trans'ations  ol  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

HARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

MAfiSISQER'a  PLAYS.  From  Oifford's  Text.  EdiLbuCoLC^KMiNGHAM.  OneVoj 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED   BY 


DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE),  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  (id.  each, 
A  SOCIAL  DEPARTURE:  Hov  Orthodocia  and  1  Went  round  the  World  by  Our- 
selves.    With  III  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
AR  AMERICAN   GIRL  IN  LONDON.     With  8c  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 

DYERT^'THE  folk-lore  of  PLANTS.     By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 

Dyer,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

PARLYIENGLISH   POiETS.     Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annota- 
*^       tion«  by  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6^.  per  Volume. 

FLETCHER'S  (GILES)  COMPLETE   POEMS.     One  Vol. 

DAYIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE   POETICAL  WORKS.    Two  Vols. 

HERRICK'S  (ROBERTi  COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    Three  Vols. 

SIDNEY'SJ[SIR  PHILIP)   COMPLETE   POETICAL  WORKS.    Three  Vols. 
EDGCUMBE.— ZEPHYRUS  :  A  Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River  Plate. 

By  E.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe.     With  41  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  58. 

EDWARDES  (MRS.  ANNIE),  NOVELS  BY: 

A  POINT  OF  HONOUR.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  iJs. 

ARCHIE  LOYELL.    CrownSvo^  cjoth  extra,  3h.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  ga. 

EDWARDS    (ELIEZER).— WORDS,    FACTS,    AND    PHRASES:    A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-ot-the-Way  Matters.    By  Eliezer  Edwards. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Od. 

EDWARDS  (M.  BETHAM-),  NOVELS  BY. 

KITTY.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tis. ;  cloth  limp,  ijs.  6d. 

FELICIA.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  'is. 


EGGLESTONJEDWARD).— ROXY  :  A  Novel.  Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.  ,2s. 
EMANUEL.— ON    DIAMONDS    AND    PRECIOUS    STONES:     Their 

History,  Value,  and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  lor  ascertaining  their  Reality.    By 
Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.    With  Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  68. 

ENGLISHMAN'S   HOUSE,   THE  :   A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 

Selecting  or  Building  a  House ;    with  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.     By  C  J. 
Richardson.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  600  Illusts.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7».  6d« 

EWALD  (ALEX.  CHARLES,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES   OF    PRINCE    CHARLES    STUART,    Count   of   Albany 

(The  Young  Pretender).  With  a  Portrait.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 
STORIES  FROM  THE  STATE  PAPERS.    With  an  Autotype.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  63. 

EYES,  OUR  :  How  to  Preserve  Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  By 
John  Browning,  F.R.A.S.     With  70  Illusts.     Eighteenth  Thousand.  Crown  Svo,  la. 

P'AMILIAR'SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  By  Samuel  Arthur 

*■      Bent,  A.M.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

FARADAY  (MICHAEL),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo,  doth  extra,  48.  6d.  each. 
THE  CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  A  CANDLE:  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience.  Edited  bv  William  Crookes  F.C.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
ON    THE    VARIOUS    FORCES   OF   NATURE,    AND    THEIR     RELATIONS    TO 

EACH  OTHER.    Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S.     With  Illustrations. 

FARRER~(J.  ANSON),  WORKS  BY. 

MILITARY  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

WAR:  Three  Essays,  reprinted  from  "  Military  Manners."     Cr.  Svo,  l8. ;  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

F^NN  (MANVITlEV^THE  NEW  MISTRESS  :  A  Novel.    By  G.  Man- 

ville  Fenn,  Author  of  "  Double  Cunning,"  &c.    Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  3g.  6d. 

FICTiON.-A  CATALOGUE  OF  NEARLY  SIX  HUNDRED  WORKS 

OF    FICTION  published  by  Chatto  &  Windus,  with  a  Short  Critical  Notice  cf 
each  (40  pages,  demy  Svo),  will  be  sent  free  upon  application. 

FIN-BEC— THE  CUPBOARD  PAPERS  :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.     By  Fin-Bec.     Post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  3s,  Gil. 

FIREWORKS,   THE  COMPLETE  ART  OF  MAKING ;  or,  The  Pyro^ 

techiiisi's  Treasury.    By  Thomas  Kentish.  With  2C7  lllustrationf.   Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3a. 


CHATTO  Sc  WINdUS,  214,   PICCADILLY. 


FITZGERALD  (PERCY,  M.A.,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE   WORLD  BEHIND  THE  SCENES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6«1. 
LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Passages  Irotn  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.     Post  8vo,  cl.,  '-J*.  6«1. 
A  DAY'S  TOUR:  Journey  through  France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches.  Cr  jto.  In. 
FATAL  ZERO.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Ss.  <id. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ij.-*. 

Post  8vo,  illustrcted  boards,  tis.  ea  -.h. 
BELLA  DONNA.  I  LADY  OP  BRANTOME.  I  THE   SECOND  MRS.  TILLCTCON. 
POLLY.  I  NEVER  FORGOTTEN.    I  SEVENTY-FIVE  BROOKE  STRELT. 
LIFE   OP  JAMES  BOSWELL  (of  Auchinleckj.    With  an  Account  ot  h  s  Savingi, 
Doings,  and  Writings;  and  Four  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24.o. 

FLAMMARION. — URANIA  :  A  Romance.  By  Camille  Flammarion. 
Translated  by  Augusta  Rice  Stetson.  With  90  Illustrations  by  De  Bieler, 
Myrbach,  and  Gambaro.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5n. 

FLETCHFr^(GILES,  B.D.)  complete  poems  :  Christ's  Victoria 

in  Heaven,  Christ's  Victoria  on   Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and   Minor 
Poems.     With  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  <iw. 

FLUDYER  (HARRY)  AT  CAMBRIDGE :   A  Series  of  Family  Letters. 

Post  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is.  ;  cloth  limp,  1h.  lid. __^_____ 

FmfBLANQUE (ALBANYTT^^FILTHY  LUCRE.  Post 8vo,illust.bds.,2s: 
FRANCILLON  (R.  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  Ofl.  each:  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  5l«.  each. 
ONE  BY  ONE.  |  QUEEN  COPHETUA.  |  A  REAL  QUEEN.  |  KING  OR  KNAVE? 

OLYMPIA.  Post  Svo,  illust.b"ds.,2si  |  ESTHER'S  GLOVE.  Fcap.  Svo,  pict.  cover.  Is, 
ROMANCES  OF  THE  LAW.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6g. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  gw. 

FREDERIC  (HAROLD),  NOVELS  BY. 

SETH'S  BROTHER'S  WIFE.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  .'Js. 

THE   LAWTON  GIRL.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  69. ) 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE,  A  HISTORY  OF.     By  Henry  Van  Laun. 

Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  7s.  iid.  each.       

FRENZENY.-FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  TRAIL:  Adventures  of  John 

Y.  Nelson,  Scout,  Guide,  and  Interpreter.     By  Harrington  O'Reilly.    With  loo 
Illustrations  by  Paul  Frenzenv.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  6d. 

FRERE.— PANDURANG  HARI ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.     With  PTi-' 

face  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  lis.  6«l. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  3«. 

FRISWELL  (HAIN).-ONE  OF  TWO :  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  23." 

FROST    (THOMAS),    WORKS    BY.     Grown  Svo,  doth  extra,  3».  ««1.  each. 
CIRCUS  LIFE  AND  CIRCUS  CELEBRITIES.    I    LIVES  OF  THE  CONJURERS. 
THE  OLD   SHOWMEN   AND   THE   OLD  LONDON   FAIRS. 

FRY'S  (HERBERT)  ROYAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Showing  their  Name,  Date  of  Foundation,  Objects,  Income,  Ofi&cials,  &c.     Edited 
by  John  Lane.     Published  Annually.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  1».  6«1. 

nAJRDENlNG   BOOKS.      Post  Svo,  is.  each  ;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d.  each. 

^  A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE :  Practical  Advice  as  to  th« 
Manieprnent  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.     By  George  Glenny. 
OUR   KITCHEN  GARDEN:   Plants,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.    By  Tom  Jerrold, 
HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE.    By  Tom  and  Jane  Jerrold.    Illustrated. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT.    By  Tom  Jerrold. 

MY  GARDEN  WILD,  AND  WHAT  I  GREW  THERE.    By  Francis  G.  Heath. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edses,  6s. 


GARRETT.— THE  CAPEL  GIRLS:  A  Novel.    By  Edward  Garreit. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3*.  0<l.;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

GENTLEMAN'S   MAGAZINIETTHE.     Is.  Monthly.     In  addition  to  the 
Articles  upon  subjects  in  Literature.  Science,  and   Art,  tor  which  this  Maj^azine  has 
so  high  a  reputation,  "TABLE  TALK"  by  S"/lva:'us  Urban  appears  monthly. 
*^*  linuni  VoluiH'S  ior  recent  years  ket>l  m  stock,  8s.  6d.  each    Cases  for  binding,  Urn, 

GENTLEMAN'S  ANNU"AL7THE.  Published  Annually  in  November,    is. 
The  iSoi  Annual  is  written  by  T.  W.  fiPEiGHT,  Ai^thor  of  "The  Mysteries  of  Heron 
Dyke,"aad  is  entitled  BACK  TO  LIFE. 


i6  &C6KS   PUBLISHED   §Y  _ 

GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES.  Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm 
and  Translated  by  Edgar  Tavlor.  With  Introduction  by  John  Rljskin,  and  22  Steel 
Plates  after  George  Cruikshank.    Square  avo.  cloth,  0-*.  6€l.;  gilt  edges,  Ta.  6d. 

gTbBON  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY.  ^ 

Crown  bvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<l.  each;  po-t  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
ROBIN  GRAY.  |  LOVING  A  DREAM.    I    OF  HIGH  DEGREE. 
THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FOREST.          IN  HONOUR  BOUND. 
THE  GOLDEN  SHAFT.      | 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  ti»,  each. 


THE  DEAD  HEART. 

FOR  LACK  OF   GOLD. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WORLD   SAY? 

FOR  THE  KING. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOW. 

IN  PASTURES  GREEN. 


IN  LOVE  AND  WAR. 

A  HEART'S  PROBLEM. 

BY  MEAD  AND  STREAM. 

THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW. 

FANCY  FREE.  |   A  HARD  KNOT. 

HEART'S  DELIGHT.  |  BLOOD-MONEY. 


GIBNEY  (SOMERVILLE).-SENTENCEDI    Cr.  8vo,  Is.  ;  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

GILBERT  (WILLIA'T),  NOVELS  BY.      Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  28.  eacti. 
DR.  AUSTIN'S  GUESTS.                        |    JAMES  DUKE,  COSTERMONGER. 
THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.    | 

GILBERT  (W.  S.),  ORIGINAL  PLAYS  BY.     Two  Series,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains:  The  v% icked  World — Pygmalion  and  Galatea — 
Charity— The  Princess— The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Seriks:  Broken  Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — Gretchen — Dan'l 
Druce— Tom  Cobb— H.  M.S.  "  Pinafore  "-The  Sorcerer— Pirates  of  Penzance. 

EIGHT  ORIGINAL  COMIC  OPERAS   written   by   W.   S.    Gilbert.     Containing: 
The  Sorcerer— H.  M.S.  "  Pinafore  "—Pirates  of  Penzance — lolanthe— Patience- 
Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  T"ry.      Demy  8vo.  cloth  limp,  29.  6d. 
THE   "GILBERT  AND   SULLIVAN"  BIRTHDAY   BeOK:  Quotatious  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year,  Selected  from  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A. 
Sullivan.     Compiled  by  Alex.  Watson.    Royal  i6mo,  Jap,  leather,  2».  6d. 

GLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  LOST  HEIRESS  :  A  Tale  of  Love,  Battle  and  Adventure.    With  2  Illusts.  by 

Hume  Nisbet.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
THE  FOSSICKER  :  A  Romance  of  Mashonaland.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette 

by  Hume  Nisbet.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  .is.  Cd. 

GLENNY.-A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSEl 

Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  .Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.     By  George  Glenny.     Post  8vo.  Is.;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d. 

GODWIN.— LIVES  OF  THE  NECROMANCERS.     By  William  God- 

WIN.     Post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  28. ^ 

GOLDEN  TREASURY    OF    THOUGHT,   THE  :    An  Encyclopedia  of 

Quotations.    Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Cd. 

GOWING.-FIVE  THOUSAND  MILES  IN  A  SLEDGE  :  A  Midwinter 

Tourney  Across  Siberia.    By  Lionel  F.  Gowing.     With  30  Illustrations  by  C.  J. 
Uken,  and  a  Map  bv  E.  Weller.     Large  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  ^»8. 

GRAHAM.  — THE    PROFESSOR'S    WIFE:   A  Story.      By  Leonard 

Graham.     Fcap.  Svo,  picture  cover.  Is. 

GREEKS    AND    ROMANS,    THE    LIFE    OF    THE,    described   from 

Antique  Monuments.    By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner.    Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer. 
With  545  Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 

GREENWOOD    (JAMES),    WORKS    BY.      Cr.  Svo.  doth  extra.  38.  6d.  each. 
THE  WILDS  OF  LONDON. |         LOW-LIFE  DEEPS. 

GREVILLE  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY:  ~~ 

NIKANOR.    Translated  by  Eliza  E.  Chase.    With  8  Illusts.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  68. 
A  NOBLE  WOMAN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  5s. ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  29. 

GRIFFITH.-CORINTHIA   MARAZION :    A  Novel.     By  Cecil  Grip- 

fith,  Author  of  "  Victory  Deane,"  &c.     Three  Vols. [Shortly. 

UABBERTON  (JOHN,  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies"),  NOVELS  BY.  " 
*■*■  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards  28.  each  :  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

BRUETON'S  BAYOU.  j    COUNTRY  LUCK. 
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HAIR,   THE  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.     Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  Pincus.     Crown  8vo.  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6<l. 

HAKE  (DR.  THOMAS  GORDON),  POEM^Y.   cr.  8vo,  ci.  ex.,  oi^^hT 

NEW  SYMBOLS.       |    LEGENDS  OF  THE  MORROW.  |      THE  SERPENT  PLAY. 
MAIDEN  ECSTASY.    Small  4to^  cloth  extra,  Ss. 


HALL.-SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER.     By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and 
George  Cruikshank.     Medium  8yo,  cloth  extra.  78.  6<I. 

HALUprYJANDR7v^EV^^  Svo^bds^,  2s. 

HANDWRITING,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF.     With  o'verioo  Facsimiles 

and  Explanatory  Text.  By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  '^m.  jiii. 

HANKY-PANKY  :  A  Collation  of"Very  Easy  T7kks~Very  Difficult 
Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand.  &c.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  4'*.  0<1. 

HARDY  aADY  D"uWuS)7^PAUL~WYNTER'S  SACRIFICE.     By 

LadyDuFFUs  Hardy.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  'is. 

HARDY~(fH^OMAS)~=^UN~DER~fH¥~^^  TREE.       By 

Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd."     With  Portrait  and  15 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3^.  (id. ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  ijs. 

HAR  WOOD. —THE"TENTHEARLr^yT7"BER  WICK  Harwood.    Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  gs. 

HAWEIS   (MRS.    H.    R.),    WORKS    BY.      Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
THE  ART  OP  BEAUTY.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations. 
THE  ART  OF  DECORATION.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations, 
CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN^_With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
THE  ART  OF  DRESS.    With  32  Illustrations.     Post  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
CHAUCER  FOR   SCHOOLS.    Demy  Svo  cloth  limp.  2!^.  Od. 

HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.,M. A.). -AMERICAN  HUMORISTS  :  Washington 

Irving,    Oliver  Wendell    Holmes,  James  Russell    Lowell,  Artemus   Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  tfs.     

HTWLEY~SMART7=^WItHTOT~L0VE^0R~L^^^^^        :  A  Novel.    By 

Hawley  Smart.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  '.in.  Od.       

HAWTHORNE.  —  OUlTOLDniOME.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Annotated  with  Passages  from  the  Author's  Note-book,  and  Illustrated  with  3X 
Photogravures.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo  buckram,  gilt  top,  15s. 

HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  li*.  6<1.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3a.  each. 
GARTH.  I   ELLICE  QUENTIN.     I    BEATRIX  RANDOLPH.  |        DUST. 

SEBASTIAN   STROME.  DAVID    POINDEXTER. 

FORTUNE'S  FOOL.  J    THE   SPECTRE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  Us.  each. 

MISS  CADOGNA.  J__LOYE-OR  A  NAME. 

MRS.  GAINSBOROUGH'S  DIAMONDS.    Fcap.  Svo,  illustrated  cover,  Is. 

A  DREAM  AND  A  FORGETTING.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d. 

HAYS.— WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY  :  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Contemporaries.     By  Finances  Hays. Cr^w._8vo.  cloth  extra,j5s. 

HEATH.^^"r^ARDEN~WILD,   AND   WHAT   I    (JREW    THERE. 

By  Francis  George  Heath.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  e.xtra,  gilt  edges.  Gs. 

HELPS    (SIR~ARTHUR)7^0RKS    BY.      Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  a«.  6d.  each. 
ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS.    |      SOCIAL  PRESSURE. 
lYAN  DE  BIRON  :  A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  3g.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  g«. 

HEND^SON.— AGATHA  PAGE  :  A  Novel.     By  Isaac  Henderson. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d. 

HERMAN.— A  LEADING  LADY.  By  Henry  Herman,  joint-Aulljor 
0^  "  The  Bishops'  Bible."    Post  Svo,  cloth  e^tra,  ^u,  Qd« 


X2  BOOKS    PUBLISHED   BY 

HERRICK'S    (ROBERT)    HESPERIDES,  NOBLE   NUMBERS,  AND 

COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    With  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  tha 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  P.P. ;  Steel  Portrait,  &c.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  IS*. 

HERTZKA.— PRE  ELAND  :  A  Social  Anticipation.      By  Dr.  Theodor 

KgRTZKA.    Translated  by  Arthur  Ransom.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Qg, 

HESSE-WARTEGG.— TUNIS  :  The  Land  and  the  People.  By  Chevalier 
Ernst  von  Hessb-Wartegg.     With  22  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  6d. 

HINDLEY  (CHARLES),  WORKS  BY. 

TAYERN  ANECDOTES  AND  SAYINGS:  Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with  Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  Svo,  cioth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  A  CHEAP  JACK.  By  One  of  the  Fra- 
ternitv.     Edited  by  Charles  Hindley.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3g.  6d. 

IIOEY.— THE  LOVER'S  CREED.     By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.     Post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  gs. 

HOLLINGSHEAD  (JOHN). -NIAGARA  SPRAY.     Cro^vn  Svo.  Is. 
HOLMES.-THE  SCIENCE  OF  VOICE  PRODUCTION  AND  VOICE 

PRESERVATION:  A  Popular  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.    By 
Gordon  Holmes.  M.D.     With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  fid. 

HOLMES  (OLIVER  V^ENDELLL  WORKS  BY. 

THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d.— Another  Edition,  in  smaller  type,  with 
an  Introduction  by  G.  A.  Sala.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  Ss. 

THE  PROFESSOR  AT  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  gs. 

HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Uio 

of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  Gd. 
HOOD'S  WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES.    With  S5  Illustrations.     Post  Svo,  printed  on 
laid  paper  and  half-bound,  3s. 

HOOD  (TOM). -FROM  NOWHERE  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE:  A 

Noah's  Arksological  Narrative.  ByToMHooo.  With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.     Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

HOOK'S  (THEODORE)  CHOICE  HUMOROUS  WORKS ;  including  his 

Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.    With  Lite  of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7«.  6d, 

HOOPER.— THE    HOUSE    OF    RABY  :   A  Novel.     By  Mrs.  George 

Hooper.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

HOPKINS.— "'TWIXT  LOVE  AND  DUTY:"  A  Novel.     By  Tighe 

Hopkins.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

HORNE.  —  ORION :    An   Epic  Poem.      By  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 

With  Photographic  Portrait  by  Summers.    Tenth  Edition.    Cr.Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ts. 

HORSE  (THE)  AND  HIS  RIDER  :  An  Anecdotic  Medley.   By  "  Thor- 

MANBY."    Crown  bvo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

HUNT.— ESSAYS  BY  LEIGH  HUNT  :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner, 

and  other  Pieces.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Edmund  Ollier.      Post  Svo, 
printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bd.,  3s      Also  in  sm.  sq.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  at  same  price. 

HUNT  (MRS.  ALFRED),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each:  post  Svo. illustrated  boards,  38.  each. 
THE  LEADEN  CASKET.    |    SELF-CONDEMNED.       |    THAT  OTHER  PERSOH. 
THORNICROFT'S  MODEL.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  Ss. 

HYDROPHOBIA  :  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System.  Containing 
a  Translation  of  all  his  Communications  on  the  Subject,  the  Technique  of  his 
Method,  and  Statistics.      By  Renaud  Suzor,   M.B.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

TNGELOW  (JEAN).-FATED   TO  BE  FREE.     With  24  Illustrations 

*      by  G.  J    PiNWELL.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d.;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  38. 

INDOOR  PAUPERS.    By  On?  of  Turn.    Crown 8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  Q^ 
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IRISH  WIT  AND  HUMOUR,   SONGS  OF.     Collected  and  Edited  by 

A.  Perceval  Graves.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Sta.  6d. 

JAMES. -A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUNDS.     By  Charles 

James.     Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  la. ;  cloth  limp,  la.  6d. ^__ 

JANVIER. -PRACTICAL  KERAMICS  FOR  STUDENTS.  By  Catherine 

A.  Jamvier.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a. __^ 

JAY  (HARRIETT),  NOVELS  BY.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
THE  DARK  COLLEEN. |    THE  QUEEN  OF  CONHAUGHT. 

JEFFERIES    (RICHARD),   WORKS  BY.    Post  Svo,  cloth  llmp,  »a.  6d.  each. 

NATURE  NEAR  LONDON.  |  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FIELDS.  |  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    By  Walter  Besant.     Second  Edi- 
tion.    With  a  Photograph  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  69. 

JENNINGS  (H.  J.),  WORKS  BY.. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  9m.  6d. 

LORD  TENNYSON  :  A  Biographical  Sketch.      With  a  Photograph.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  0«. 

JEROME.  —  STAGELAND  :    Curious   Habits   and  Customs  of    its   In- 

habitants.    By  Jerome  K.  Jbroms.    With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge;, 

Square  Svo,  picture  cover,  la. ;  cloth  limp,  la.  6d. 

JERROLD.-^HE  BARBER'S~CH"AIR ;  &  THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

By  Douglas  Jerrold.    Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  ga. ^ 

JERROLD  (TOM)rWORKS^BY.  Post  Svo,  la.  each;  cloth  Ump,  la.  6d.  each. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORirCULTURE:  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.    Illustrated. 
OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN:  The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 


JESSE.-SCENES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  LIFE.    By 

Edward  Jesse.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  28.  

JONES  ( WILLIAMrFTS. A7)rW0RKS  BY.  Cr.  Svo.  cl.  extra,  ya.  6d.  each. 
FINGER-RING  LORE:   Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.      With  nearly  300 

Illustrations.      Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
CREDULITIES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals, 
Birds,  Egfiis,  Lurk,  &c.     With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 
CROWNS  AND  CORONATIONS;   A  History  of  Regalia.     With  100  Illnstrations. 

JONSON'S  (BEN)  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cunning- 
HAM.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6a.  each. 

JOSEPHUS,  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF.    Translated  by  Whiston" 

Containing  "The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews"  and  "The  Wars  of  the^  Jews."     With  SJ 
Illustrations  and  Maps.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  half-bound,  l^'^.  Cd. 

TTEMPT.— PENCIL  AND  PALETTE  :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.    By 

Robert  Kempt.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  ga.  6d. 

KERSHAW.  —  COLONIAL    FACTS     AND     FICTIONS:     Humorous 

Sketches.     By  Mark  Kershaw.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  tis. ;  cloth,  tii*.  Cil. 

KEYSER.  —  CUT  BY  THE   MESS :   A  Novel.     By  Arthur  Keyser. 

Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6<1. 

KINGTR.  ASHE),  NOVELS  BY.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3-.  6d.  ea. ;  post  Svo,  bds..  2ii.  ea 

A  DRAWN  GAME.  I    "THE  WEARING  OP  THE  GREEN,'* 

PASSION'S  SLAVE.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,'  38. 

BELL  BARRY.    2  vols.,  crown  Svo. _^ ^ 

KINGSLEY  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY. 

OAKSHOTT  CASTLE.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3a. 

NUMBER  SEVENTEEN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  eitra,  3*.  6d. 

KNIGHTS  (THE)  OF  THE  LION  :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
Suited,  with  as  introduction,  by  the  Marquess  of  Lokne,  K.T.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ez,,  611. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED   BY 


KNIGHT.  — THE   PATIENT'S   VADE    MECUM :    How  to  Get  Most 

Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.  By  William  Knight,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward. 
Knight,  L.R.C.P.     Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  tid. 

IAMB'S    (CHARLES)    COMPLETE    WORKS,   in    Prose"^d  Verse. 

■•^  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H.  shepherd.     With  Two  Portraits 

and  Facsimile  of  a  page  of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig."     Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  78.  6d. 
THE  ESSAYS  OP  ELIA.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  3s. 
LIITLE  ESSAYS:  Sketches  and  Characters  by  Charles  Lamb,  selected  from  kis 
Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

LANDOR.-CITATION  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKS- 

PEARE,  &c.,  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  19th  September,  1582. 
To  wh;ch  is  added,  A  CONFERENCE  OF  MASTER  EDMUND  SPENSER  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the  State  of  Ireland,  1595.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
Fcap.  Svo,  hali-Roxburghe,  3s.  6d. 

LANE.— THE    THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS,  commonly  called  in 

England  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Translated  from  the 
Arabic,  with  Notes,  by  Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated  by  many  hundred 
Engravings  irom  Designs  by  Harvey.  Edited  by  Edward  Stanley  Poole.  With  a 
Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.   Three  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each, 

LARDER. -A  SINNER'S  SENTENCE:  A  Novel.  By  A.  Larder.  Three 

Vols.,  crown  Svo. __^_ \_Shortly. 

LARWOOD  (JACOB),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS.    With  Illusts.   Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra.  38.  6d. 
ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CLERGY:  The  Antiquities,  Humours,  and  Eccentricities  of 
the  Cloth.     Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  3s. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  38.  6d.  each. 
FORENSIC  ANECDOTES. I THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES. 

LEIGH  (HENRY  S.),   WORKS  BY. 

CAROLS  OF  COCKAYNE.    Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  5m, 
JEUX   D'ESPRIT.     Edited  bv  Henry  S.  Leigh.    Post  Svo.  cloth  limp.  3s.  6d. 

LEYS  (JOHN).— THE  LINDSAYS  :  A  Romance.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds. ,  2s. 

LIFE  IN  LONDON  ;  or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Cor- 
inthian Tom.  With  Cruikshank's  Coloured  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
Tn.  6d.  [New  Edition  preparing, 

LINTON    (E.    LYNN),    WORKS    BY.      Post  Svo,  cloth  limp.  39.  6d.  each. 

WITCH  STORIES.  |         OURSELVES;  Essays  on  Women. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.each. 


SOWING  THE  WIND. 
PATRICIA  KEMBALL. 
ATONEMENT  OF  LEAM  DUNDAS. 
THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST. 


UNDER  WHICH  LORD? 
"MY   LOVE!"  I         TONE. 

PASTON  CAREW,  HilUonaire  &  Miser. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3«.  each. 
THE  REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.    _  |         WITH  A   SILKEN  THREAD. 

LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     With  numerous  Illustrations 

on  Steel  and  Wood.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

LUCY.— GIDEON  FLEYCE  :  A  Novel.     By  Henry  W.  Lucy.     Cro%vn 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;   post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

LUSIAD   (THE)  OF   CAMOENS.     Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff.     With  14  Plates.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  boards,  ISs.  ' 

JJACALPINE  (AVERY),  NOVELS  BY. 

TERESA  ITASCA,  and  other  Stories.    Crown  Svo,  bonnd  in  canvas,  3s.  6d. 
BROKEN  WINGS.    With  6  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6*. 

MACCOLL  (HUGH),  NOVELS  BY.  " 

MB.  STRANGER'S  SEALED  PACKET.    Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cl.  extra.  Sm, 
BDHOR  WHITLOCK.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6«. 
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McCarthy  (justin,  m.p.),  works  by. 

A  HISTORY  OP  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
General  Election  of  1880.  Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lijs,  each. — Also 
a  Popular  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os.  each.  — And  a 
TuBiLEE  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  ol  1886,  in  Two  Vols., 
laree  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7n.  «d.  each. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OP  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  One  Vol.,  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 
— Also  a  Cheap  Popular  Edition,  post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd, 

A  HISVORY  OF  THE  FOUR  GEORGES.  Four  Vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
13s.  each. [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  6d.  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  Ss.  each. 


THE  WATERDALE   NEIGHBOURS. 
MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER. 
A  FAIR  SAXON. 
LINLEY  ROCHFORD. 
DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN. 


HISS  MISANTHROPE. 
DONNA  QUIXOTE. 
THE  COMET  OF  A  SEASON. 
MAID    OF   ATHENS. 
CAMIOLA:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 


"THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE."    By  Justin  McCarthy,  M. P., and  Mrs.CAMPBELL- 
Praed.    Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

McCarthy  (justin  h.,  m.p.),  works  by. 

THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION.     Four  Vols.,  Svo,  Itis.  each.     [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.    Crown  Svo,  Is. :  cloth.  Is.  «d, 

IRELAND  SINCE  THE  UNION  :  Irish  History,  1798-1886.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6». 

ENGLAND   UNDER   GLADSTONE,   1380-83.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

HAFIZ  IN  LONDON:  Poems,      biiiall  Svo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

HARLEQUINADE:  Poems.     Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  83. 

OUR  SENSATION  NOVEL.~"Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp.  Is   6tl. 

DOOM !  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

DOLLY:  A  Sketch.  Crown  Svo,  picture  cover.  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6<1. 

LILY  LASS;  A  Romance.     Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is.  ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

MACDONALD  (GEORGE,  LL.D.),  WORKS  BY. 

WORKS  OP  FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION.  Ten  Vols.,  cl.  extra,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth 
case,  21s.     Or  the  Vols,  may  be  had  separately,  in  grolier  cl.,  at  3s>  6d.  each. 
Vol.    I.  Within  and  Without. — The  Hidden  Life. 
,,      II.  The  Disciple.— The  Gospel  Women.— Book  of  Sonnets.— Organ  Songs. 
„    III.  Violin  Songs.— Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights.— A  Book  of  Dreams.— 
Roadside  Poems. — Poems  for  Children. 
IV.  Parables. — Ballads.— Scotch  Songs. 
i',  V.  &  VI.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie  Romance.  |      Vol.  VII.  The  Portent. 

,Vin.  The  Light  Princess.— The  Giant's  Heart.— Shadows. 
,     IX.  Cross  Purposes.— The  Golden  Key.— The  Carasoyn.— Little  Daylight 
X.  The  Cruel  Painter.— The  Wow  o'  Rivven.— The  Castle.— The  Broken 
Swords.— The  Gray  Wolf.— Uncle  Cornelius. 

THE  COMPLETE  POETIC AL  "WORKSHOP  DR.   GEORGE  MACDONALD.      Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  the  Author.     Crown  Svo,  buckram,  6s. [Shortly. 

M ACMNELL.— QU AKERliOUSINS  :  A  Novel.  "bVAgnes  Macdonell. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  Hh.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MACGREGOR.  —  PASTIMES    AND    PLAYERS  :    Notes  on  Popular 

Games.     By   Robert  Macgregor.     Post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

MACKAY:^INTERLUDES  and  undertones  ;  or.  Music  at  Twilight. 

By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MTCLISE  PORTRAlf~GALLERY  (THE)  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LITER- 
ARY CHARACTERS:  83  PORTRAITS;  with  Memoirs  —  Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of 
the  Present  Century,  by  William  Bates,  B.A.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6d. 

MACQUOID    (MRS.),    WORKS    BY.     Square  Svo,  doth  e=tra,  rs.  6d.  each. 
IN  THE  ARDENNES.    With  50  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
PICTURES     AND     LEGENDS    FROM     NORMANDY    AND     BRITTANY.      With 

34  Illustrations  bv  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
THROUGH  NORMANDY.    With  92  Illustrations  byT,  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
THROUGH  BRITTANY.    With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.    With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  EVIL  EYE,  and  other  Stories.   |         LOST  ROSE. 
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MAGIC  LANTERN,  THE,  and  its  Management :  including  full  Practical 
Directions  lor  producing  the  Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  aLd  preparing  Lantern 
Slides.     By  T.  C   Hepworth.     With  to  Illustratioua.     Cr.  8vo.  Is. ;  cloth.  As.  6d. 

MAGICIAN'S  OWN  BOOK,  THE  :  Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by  VV.  H. 
Cremer.    With 20C  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4*.  C«i. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  ;  An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5a. 

MALLOCK  (W.   H.),  WORKS  BY.  " 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  3«i.  5  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  PAUL  &  VIRGINIA:  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

POEMS.    Small  4to,  parchment,  8s. 

IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING?    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MALLORY'S    (SIR    THOMAS)   MORT    D' ARTHUR :  The  Stories  of 

King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  ot  the  Round  Table.     (A  Selection.)     Edited  by  B. 

MONTGOMERIE  RANKING.      PoSt  8vO,  Clotb  limp,  3s. ^^_^ 

MARK    TWAIN,    WORKS    BY.     Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  7s.  Od.  each. 

THE  CHOICE  WORKS  OF  HARK  TWAIN.     Revised  and  Corrected  throughout 

by  the  Author.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustration^;. 
ROUGHING  IT,  and  INNOCENTS  AT  HOME.    With  200  Illusts.  by  F.  A.  Fraskr. 
THE   GILDED  AGE.     By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner.     With  212  Illustrations. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR.    With  197  Illustrations. 
A  YANKEE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KING  ARTHUR.    With  220  Illusts.  by  Beard. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  Ts.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3».  each. 
THE  INNOCENTS  ABROAD;  or  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  2^4  Illustrations. 

(The  Two-shilling  Edition  is  entitled  MARK  TWAIN'S  PLEASURE  TBIP.) 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER.    With  in  Illustrations. 
A   TRAMP   ABROAD.    With  311  Illustrations. 
THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAUPER.    With  190  Illustrations. 
LIFE  ON   THE  MISSISSIPPI.    With  300  Illustrations. 
ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN.    With  174  Illusts.  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 

THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT,  &c.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  68. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  3«. 

THE    AMERICAN    CLAIMANT:    The    Af^ventures  of   Mulberry    Sellers.      With 

numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloih  extra,  3».  6d. \_Preparing. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.  Including  his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Os. ^^^ 

MARRY  AT   (FLORENCE),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  8vo,Ulust.  boards,  2».  each. 
A  HARVEST  OF  WILD  OATS.  |  WRITTEN  IN  FIRE.     |  FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 
OPEN  !  SESAME  >    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. ;  post  Svo.  picture  boards.  3a. 

MASSINGER'S  PLAYS.  From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.  Edited 
by  Col.  Cunningham.    Crcwn  Svo.  cloth  extra,  tts. 

MASTERMAN.-HALF-A-DOZEN~DAUGHTER~S  :   A  Novel.      By  J. 

Master vtAN.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

MATTHEWS.— A  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA,  &c.  By  Brander  Matthews. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3*. ;  cloth  limp,  3<.  6fl. 

MAYHEW.-LONDON  CHARACTERS  AND  THE  HUMOROUS  SIDE 

OF  LONDON  LIFE.    By  Henry  Mayhew.    With  Illusts.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3».  Cd. 
MENKEN.— INFELICIA  :     Poems  by  Adah   Isaacs   Menken.       With 
Biographical    Preface,  Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Lummis  and   F.  O.  C.  Darley,  and 
Facsimile  of  a  Letter  from  Charles  Dickens.     Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 

MEXICAN  MUSTANG  (ON  A),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.  By 
A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.  Armoy  Knox.     With  265  Illusts.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

MIDDLEMASS   (JEAN),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  Svo.  illust.  boards.  3«.  each. 
TOUCH  AND  GO. |    MR.  DORILLION. 

MILLER.-PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  THE  YOUNG;  or,  The  House  of  Life : 

Human  Physiology,  with  its  application  to  the  Preservation  of  Health.     By  Mrs, 
F,  Fenwick  Miller.    With  numerous  Illustrations.   Post  Svo,  clotb  limp,  38. 6<1« 
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filLTON  (J.   L.),    WORKS    BY.      Post  Svo.  is.  each;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 

THE  HYGIENE  OF  THE   SKIN.    With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps.  Baths,  &c. 

THE  BATH   IN   DISEASES  OF   THE    SKIN. 

THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIH. 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY.    Demy  8vo,  1». 

MINTO  (WM.)- WAS  SHE  GOOD  OR  BAD  ?  Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
MOLESWORTH  TMRS.),  NOVELS  BY. 

HATHERCOURT  RECTORY.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  38. 

THAT  GIRL  IN  BLACK.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

MOORE  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BYi  " 

THE  EPICUREAN;  and  ALCIPHKON.    Post  Svo,  half-bound,  3». 

PROSE  AND  VERSE,  Humorous,  Satirical,  and  Sentimental,  by  Thomas  Moore  ; 

with  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron.      Edited  by  R. 

Herne  Shepherd.     With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7i*.  6d. 

MUDDOCK  (J.   E.),   STORIES  BY. 

STORIES  WEIRD  AND  WONDERFUL.   Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  3s.:  cloth,  3s.  6il. 
THE   DEAD  MAN'S  SECRET;    or.  The  Valley  of  Gold:    A  Narrative  of  Stran^je 

Adventure.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard.    Crown  Svo,  cloih  extra,  5a. ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  38. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  Od.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  3s.  each. 


A  BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 
FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR. 
CYNIC  FORTUNE. 


A  LIFE'S  ATONEMENT.  HEARTS. 

JOSEPH'S  COAT.  THE  WAY  OF  THE 
COALS  OF  FIRE.  WORLD. 

YAL  STRANGE.  ^ 

Post  Svo,  picture  boards,  38.  each. 

A  MODEL  FATHER.      |    BY  THE  GATE  OF  THE  SEA. 

OLD  BLAZER'S  HERO.    With  Three  Illustrations  by  A.  McCormick.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  O^. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)  &  HENRY  HERMAN,  WORKS^Yi 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  lis.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  38.  each. 
ONE  TRAVELLER  RETURNS. 

PAUL  JONES'S  ALIAS.     With  13  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestikr  and  G.  Nicolet. 
THE  BISHOPS*  BIBLE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3».  6d. 

MURRAY.— A  GAME  OF  BLUFF:  A  Novel.      By  Henry  Murray. 

Post  Svo,  picture  boards,  3s. ;  cloth  limp,  38.  6d. 

NISBET  (HUME),  BOOKS  BY. 

"BAIL  UP!"  A  Romance  of  Bushrangers  AND  Blacks.    Cr.  Svo,c1.  ex.,3s.0€l. 
LESSONS  IN  ART.    With  21  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

NOVELIST^-HALF-HOURS   WITH    THE    BEST  NOVELISTS"OF 

THE  CENTURY.  Edit,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell.   Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  [Prepanng. 

nXONNOR.  -  LORD  "BEACONSFIELD :    A  Biography.      By  T.  P. 

^^    O  Connor,  M.P.     Sixth  Edition,  with  an  Introduction.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

O'HANLON    (ALICE),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  Ss.^hT 
THE   UNFORESEEN. |    CHANCE?    OR  FATE? 

OHNET  (GEORGES),  NOVELS  BY. 

DOCTOR  RAMEAU.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  With  9  Illustrations  U 
E.  Bayard.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  68.;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3»«. 

A  LAST  LOVE.  Translated  by  Albert  D.  Vandam.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  eSs. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  38. 

A  WEIRD  GIFT.    Translated  by  Albert  D.  Vandam.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

OLIPHANT    (MRS.),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  3s.^arh.  ' 

THE  PRIMROSE   PATH. |  THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND, 

WHITELADIES.  With  Illustrations 'by  Arthur  Hopkins  and  Henry  Woods, 
A.R.A.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  3*. 

O'REILLY  (MRS.).-PHGEBE'S  FdRTUNES.    Post  8vo.  illuitrbdK72^ 
O'SHAUGHNESSY  (ARTHUR),   POEMS  BY. 

LAYS  OF   FRANCE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 
MUSIC  AND   MOONLIGHT.    Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  extra.  7<*.  6d. 
SONGS  OF  A  WORKER,    Fcap.  bvo,  cloth  extra,  7».  6d. 
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OUIDA,  NOVELS  BY. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE. 

TRICOTRIN. 

8TRATHM0RE. 

CHANDOS. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE'S 

GAGE. 
IDALIA. 
UNDER  TWO  FLAGS. 

PUCK.  

8TRLIN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6cl. 


Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  38.  Od.  each ; 
FOLLE-FARINE. 
A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 
PASCAREL. 
TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN 

SHOES. 
SIGNA. 

IN  A  WINTER  CITY. 
ARIADNE. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3s.  each. 
MOTHS. 
PIPISTRELLO. 
A  VILLAGE  COMMUNE. 
IN  MAREMHA. 
BIMBI. 
WANDA. 

FRESCOES.  I  OTHMAR. 
PRINCESS  NAPRAXINE. 
GUILDEROY.  |  RUFFINO. 


SANTA  BARBARA,  &c.    Square  8vo,  cloth  eztra,  Oa. 

WISDOM,  WIT,  AND  PATHOS,  selected  from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  Sydney 
Morris.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.    Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards.  3s. 


PAGE  (H.  A.),  WORKS  BY. 

*     THOREAU:  His  Life  and  Aims.    With  Portrait.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6<1. 

ANIMAL  ANECDOTES.    Arranged  on  a  New  Principle.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 


PASCAL'S   PROVINCIAL   LETTERS.     A  New  Translation,  with   His- 
torical  Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M'Crie,  P.P.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  tin. 

PAUL.— GENTLE  AND  SIMPLE.  By  Margaret  A.  Paul.  With  Frontis- 

piece  by  Helen  Faterson.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3».  6d.  j  post  Svo,  illust.  boards.  ii<. 

PAYN  (JAMES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ;<«.  each. 


LOST  SIR  MASSINGBERD. 

WALTER'S  WORD. 

LESS    BLACK    THAN    WE'RE 

PAINTED. 
BY  PROXY. 
HIGH  SPIRITS. 
UNDER  ONE  ROOF. 
A  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT. 


A  GRAPE  FROM  A  THORN. 

FROM   EXILE. 

SOME   PRIVATE  VIEWS. 

THE  CANON'S  WARD. 

THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN. 

HOLIDAY  TASKS. 

GLOW- WORM  TALES. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MIRBRIDGE. 


HUMOROUS  STORIES. 
THE  FOSTER  BROTHERS. 
THE  FAMILY   SCAPEGRACE, 
MARRIED   BENEATH  HIM. 
BENTINCK'S  TUTOR. 
A  PERFECT  TREASURE. 
A  COUNTY  FAMILY. 
LIKE   FATHER,  LIKE   SON. 
A  WOMAN'S  VENGEANCE. 
CARLYON'S  YEAR. !  CECIL'S  TRYST. 
MURPHY'S  MASTER. 
AT  HER  MERCY. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2».  each. 


(   THE  CLYFFARDS  OP  CLYFFE. 
FOUND  DEAD. 
GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST. 
A  MARINE  RESIDENCE. 
MIRK  ABBEY. 
NOT  WOOED,  BUT  WON. 
TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 
THE  BEST  OF  HUSBANDS. 
HALVES.      I      THE   BURNT  MILLION. 
FALLEN  FORTUNES. 
WHAT  HE  COST  HER. 
KIT;  A  MEMORY.  1  FOR  CASH  ONLY. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
IN  PERIL  AND  PRIVATION:   Stories  of  Marine  Adventure  Re-told.     With  17 

Illustrations. 
THE   WORD  AND  THE  WILL. 
BUNNY    STORIES,  and  some  SHADY    ONES.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Fred. 

Barnard.  

BOTES  FROM  THE  "  NEWS."    Crown  Svo,  portrait  cover.  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  OtI. 

PENNELL  (H.  CHOLMONDELEY),  V^ORKS  BY.  Post  Svo.ci..  2s. 6d. each. 

PUCK  ON   PEGASUS.     With  Illustrations. 

PEGASUS  RE-SADDLED.    With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Pu  Maurier. 

THE   MUSES  OF  MAYFAIR.    Vers  de  Societe,  Selected  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 

PHELPS  (E.  STUART),  WORKS  BY.    Post  Svo,  is.  each;  cloth.  Is.  Od.each. 
BEYOND  THE  GATES.  BytheAuthor    I    AN  OLD  MAID'S  PARADISE. 

of  "  The  Gates  Ajar."        |    BURGLARS  IN  PARADISE. 

JACK  THE  FISHERMAN.   Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed.    Cr.  8vp.  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

PIRKIS  (C.  L.),  NOVELS  BY. 

TROOPING  WITH  CROWS.    Fcap.  Svo,  picture  cover,  1». 
LADY  LOVELACE.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ^s. 
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PLANCHE  (J.  R.),  WORKS  BY.  ^ 

THE    PURSUIYANT   OF   ARMS;   or,    Heraldry   Founded    upon    Facts.      With 
Coloured  Frontispiece,  Five  Plates,  and  209  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ts.  ttd. 
SONGS  AND  POEMS,  1819-1879.    Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,6s. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN.    Translated  from  the 

Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a  Life    ol  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhornk.     With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-bound,  IPs.  6d. 

PDE'S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)  CHOICEWORKS,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.   Intro- 
duction  by  Chas.  Baudelaire,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  Ts.  6d. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARIE  ROGET,  &c.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  gs. 

POPE'S   POETICAL  WORKS.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2s. 

PRICE  (E.  C),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3-.  6<I.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3».  each. 
YALENTINA.  |  THE  FOREIGNERS.         |  MRS.  LANCASTER'S  RIVAL. 

GERALD.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  Hh. [ 

PRINCESS  OLGA.— RADNA  ;  or,  The  Great  Conspiracy  of  1881.     By 

the  Princess  Olga.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

PROCTOR  (RICHARD  A.,  B.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE   SKY.    With  55  Illusts.    Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. 
EASY  STAR  LESSONS.   With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Nigh    in  the  Year,  Drawings 

of  the  Constellations,  &c     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 
FAMILIAK  SCIENCE  STUDIES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 
SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM.    With  13  Steel  Plates.   Demy  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  lOs.  6d. 
MYSTERIES  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.   With  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6*. 
THE  UNIVERSE  OP  SUNS.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  68. 
WAGES  AND  WANTS  OF  SCIENCE  WORKERS.    Crown  8vo,,l8.  6d. 

PRYCE.-MISS   MAXWELL'S   AFFECTIONS.      By  Richard  Pryce, 

Author  of  "  The  Ugly  Story  of  Miss  Wetberby,"  &c.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

PAMBOSSON.— POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.   By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate 
of  the  Institute  of  France.    With  numerous  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7».  6d. 

RANDOLPH.-AUNT  ABIGAIL  DYKES:  A  Novel.    By  Lt. -Colonel 

George  Randolph,  U.S.A.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d» 

READE  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  bvo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  Ss.  6d.  each ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  3s.  each. 
PEG  WOFFINGTON.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Tvpe,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  ^s.  6d. 
CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.  Illustrated  by  William  Small.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  stvle,  fcap.  Svo,  half-leather,  38.  6d. 
IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  Illustrated  by  G.  J.  Pinwell. 
THE  COURSE   OF  TRUE  LOVE  NEVER  DID  RUN  SMOOTH.    Illustrated  by 

Helkn  Paterson: 
THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  THIEF,  &c.     Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 
LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG.    Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 
THE   DOUBLE  MARRIAGE.    Illusts,  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Keens. 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Keene. 
HARD   CASH.     Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

GRIFFITH  GAUNT.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  William  Small. 
FOUL  PLAY.    Illustrated  by  George  Du  Maurier. 
PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.    Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes, 
A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.    Illustrated  by  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
A  SIMPLETON.    Illustrated  by  Kate  Craufurd. 
THE  WANDERING  HEIR.    Illustrated  by  Helen  Patersoh,  S.  L,  Fildes,  R.A., 

C.  Grf.kn,  and  Henry  Woods,  A.R,A. 
A  WOMAN-HATER.     Illustrated  by  Thomas  Couldery. 
8INGLEHEART  AND  DOUBLEFACE.    Illustrated  by  P.  Macnab. 
GOOD    STORIES    OF    MEN    AND    OTHER   ANIMALS.     Illustrated    by    E.    A. 

Abbey,  Percy  Macquoid,  R.W.S.,  and  Joseph  Nash, 
THE  JILT,  and  other  Stories.    Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 
A  PERILOUS  SECRET.    Illustrated  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
READIANA.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Charlbs  Reads. 
BIBLE  CHARACTERS:  Studies  of  DavidTPaul,  Ac.    Fcap.  Bvo,  leatherette.  1«. 
8ELECTI0H8  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  READE.  With  an  Introduction 

bjr  ^rs.  Alex.  Ir^x-and,  and  a  Steel-Plate  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  ^«f 
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RIDDELL  (MRS.  J.  H.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3».each. 
THE  PRIHCE  OF  WALES'S  GARDEN  PARTY.      |  WEIRD  STORIES. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.  each. 
THE  UNINHABITED  HOUSE.               I      FALRY  WATER. 
MYSTERY  IN  PALACE  GARDENS.     |      HER  MOTHER'S  DARUWO. 

EMMER    (ALFRED),    WORKS   BY.      Square  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  y*.6d.  each. 
OUR  OLD  COUNTRY  TOWNS.    With  55  Illustrations. 
RAMBLES  ROUND  ETON  AND  HARROW.    With  50  Illustrations. 
ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.    With  58  lUusts.  byC.  A.  Vanderhoof,  &c. 

ROBINSON   CRUSOE.     By  Daxiel  Defoe.     (Major's  Edition.)    With 

37  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  ijg. 

ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3g.  each. 
WOMEN  ARE   STRANGE. |  THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE. 

ROBINSON    (PHIL),    WORKS    BY.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  r.,  6d.  each. 
THE   POETS'  BIRDS.  [THE  POETS'  BEASTS. 

THE   POETS  AND  NATURE;   REPTILES,  FISHES,  INSECTS.  [Preparing. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S  MAXIMS  AND  MORAL  REFLECTIONS.   With 

Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Saints- Beuve.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  88. 

ROLL  OF  "BATTLE  ABBEY,  THE  :  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors 

who  came  Irom  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
a.d.  1066-7.   With  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.     Handsomely  printed,  5j», 

ROWLF?THOJrTlUGH)rWORKS^Y.    Post  Svo,  doth,  28. 6d.  each.   ■ 

PUNIANA:   RIDDLES  AND  JOKES.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

MORE  PUNIANA.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

RUNCIMAN  (JAMES),   STORIES  BY. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.  each;   cloth  limp,  3s.  6«1.  each. 
SKIPPERS  AND  SHELLBACKS.          I    GRACE  BALMAIGN'S  SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOLARS. J 

RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  BOOKS  AND  NOVELS  BY : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6>».  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
ROUND  THE  GALLEY-FIRE.  I    A  BOOK   FOR  THE   HAMMOCK. 

IN   THE   MIDDLE  WATCH.  MYSTERY  OF  THE  "OCEAN  STAR." 

A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  CAPE^; |    THE  ROMANCE  OF  JENNY  HARLOWB, 

ON   THE   FO'K'SLE   HEAD.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
AN   OCEAN  TRAGEDY.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
M Y   SHIPMATE   LOUISE.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3m.  6d. 

CAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

^     A  FELLOW  OF  TRINITY.     With  a  Note  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  a 
Front  sniece.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  (id.;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
THE  JUNIOR  DEAN.    3  vols.,  crown  Svo.    

SALA. -GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT.     By  George  Augustus  Sala. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  beards.  2<<. 

SANSON. -SEVEN~GENERATIONS  OF  EXECUTIONERS  ;  Memoirs 

ef  the  Sanson  Family  (i638  to  1847).     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

SAUNDERS  (JOHN),  NOVELS  BY: 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Ss.  tid.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
GUY  WATERMAN.     |    THE  LION  IN  THE  PATH.  |      THE  TWO  DREAMERS. 
BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d. 

SAUNDERS  (KATHARINE),  NOVELS  BY^ 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  S".  6d.  each;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2a.  each, 
MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH.  I    HEART  SALVAGE. 

THE  HIGH  MILLS.  |    SEBASTIAN. 

JOAN  MERRYWEATHER.    Post  Svo,  illustratedboards,  2*. 

GIDEON'S   ROCK.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  33.  6d. 

SCIENCE-GOSSIP  :  An  Illustrated  Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Devoted  to  Geology, 
Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Microscopy,  Telescopy,  Physiography 
Photography,  &c.  Price  4d.  Monthly;  or  5».  per  year,  post-free.  Vols.  I.  to  XIX, 
Q}ay  be  bad,  ^a,  6d,  eacb ;  YqIs.  ^X.  to  date,  <$«.  each.  Cases  for  Binding,  |a.  64i 
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SECRET  OUTj  THE  :  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards ;  with  Enter- 
taining Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  "  White  Magic."  By  W.  H.  Cremer. 
With  300  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  eitra,  48.  6d. 

SEGUIN  (L.   G.),   WORKS  BY. 

THE  COUNTRY  OP  THE  PASSION  PLAT  (OBERAMMERGAU)  and  the  Highlands 

of  Bavaria.     With  Map  aud  37  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3m.  fid. 
WALKS  IN  ALGIERS.    With  2  Maps  and  16  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6g. 

SENIOR  (WM.).-BY  STREAM  AND  SEA.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE,  THE  FIRST  FOLIO.-Mr.  William  Shakespeare's 

Comedies,    Histories,   and  Tragedies.      Published    according  to   the    true 

Originall  Copies.    London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard  and  Ed.  Blount.    1623. — 

A  reduced  Photographic  Reproduction.     Small  9vo,  half-Roxburghe,  78.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE  FOR  CHILDREN  :  LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  With 

Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.    Crown  4to,  cloth.  Cs. 

SHARP.-CHILDREN  OF  TO-MORROW :    A  Novel.     By  William 

Sharp.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

SHELLEY.-TIie'cOMPLETE  WORKS  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE  OF 

PERCY   BYSSHE    SHELLEY.     Edited.  Prefaced,  and    Annotated  by  R.    Hernb 
Shepherd.    Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  each. 
POETICAL  WORKS,  in  Three  Vols. : 
VoL     I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson;  Shelley's  Corre. 
spondence  with.Stockdale ;  The  Wandermg  Jew  ;  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes;   Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  :  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais,  &c 
Vol.    II.  Laon  and  Cythna  ;  The  Cenci ;  Julian  and  Maddalo;   Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;  The  Witch  of 

Atlas;  Epipsychidion;  Hellas. 
Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy;  and  other  Pieces. 
PROSE  WORKS,  in  Two  Vols. : 
Vol.     I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvyne ;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  A  Refuta- 
tion of  Deism  ;  Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 
Vol.    XL  The  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad;  Translations  and  Fragments,  Edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 
With  a  Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 


SHERARD.— ROGUES  :  A  Novel.      By  R.  H.  Sherard.    Crown  8vo, 

picture  cover.  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

SHERIDANTgENERAL).  —  PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF   GENERAL 

P.H.SHERIDAN.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Two  Vols.,demy8vo,  cloth,  248. 

SHERIDAN'S  (RICHARD  BRINSLEY)  COMPLETE  WORKS.    With 

Lie  an  d  Anecdotes.      Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and 

Poetry.  Translations,  Speeches,  Jokes,  &c.    With  10  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  ta.  6d, 
THE  RIVALS,  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  and  other  Plays.    Post  8vo,  printed 

on  laid  paper  and  half-bounH,  2s. 
SHERIDAN'S   COMEDIES:   THE  RIVALS    and  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by 
Brander  Matthews.    With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  Igs.  Gd. 

SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  includ- 

ing  all  those  in  "Arcadia."    With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.      Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  ISs. 

SIGNBOARDS  :  Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  94  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7b.  (id. 

SIMS  (g¥orge  r.),  works  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.  each:  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS.  I    MARY  JANE  MARRIED. 

THE   RING   0'  BELLS.  TALES  OF  TO  DAY. 

MARY  JANE'S  MEMOIRS.  I    DRAMAS  OF  LIFE.  With  60  Illustrations. 

TINKLETOP'S  CRIME.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is.  each  ;  cloth.  Is.  Gd.  each. 
HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE ;  and  HORRIBLE  LONDON. 
THE  DAGONET  RECITER  AND  READER:   being   Readings  and  Recitations  In 

Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his  own  Works  by  George  R.  Sims. 
DAGONET  DITTIES      From  the  Referee. 
THE  CASE  OF  GEORGE  CANDLEMAS. 

3ISTER  DORA  :  A  Biography.  By  Margaret  Lonsdalb,  With  four 
^Wuatratious.    Demy  8vo,  picture  cove  \,  4d.  j  cloth,  ^4, 
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SKETCHLEY.— A  MATCH  IN  THE  DARK.    By  Arthur  Sketchley. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  88. 

SLANG    DICTIONARY    (THE):  Etymological,   Historical,  and  Anec- 

dotal.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  68.  6d. 

SMITH  (J.  MOYR),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  ARGOLIS.    With  130  Illusts.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
TALES  OF  OLD  THULE.    With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  69. 
THE  WOOING  OF  THE  WATER  WITCH.    Illustrated.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  68. 

SOCIETY    IN    LONDON,      By  A  Foreign   Resident.      Crown  8vo, 
Is. ;  cloth,  la.  6cl. 

SOCIETY  IN  PARIS  :   The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.     A  Series  of  Letters 
1rom  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a  Young  Trench  Diplomat.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6g» 

SOMERSET.  —  SONGS    OF    ADIEU.      By    Lord    Henry    Somerset. 

Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum.  68. 

SPALDING.— ELIZABETHAN  DEMONOLOGY  :  An  Essay  on  the  Belief 

in  the  Existence  of  Devils.     By  T.  A.  Spalding,  LL.B.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  58. 

SPEiGHTl:T.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  28.  each. 
THE  MYSTERIES  OF  HERON  DYKE.  I         THE  GOLDEN  HOOP. 
BY  DEVIOUS  WAYS,  and  A  BARREN           HOODWINKED;  and  THE  S&NDT- 
TITLE. I CROFT  MYSTERY. 

Post  8vOi  cloth  limp,  Is.  3d.  each. 
A  BARREN  TITLE.  I         WIFE  OR  NO  WIPE? 

THE   SANDYCROFT  MYSTERY.    Crowa  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. 


SPENSER  FOR  CHILDREN.     By  M.  H.  Towry.    With  Illustrations 

by  Walter  J.  Morgan.    Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt.  68. 

STARRY    HEAVENS    (THE):   A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.     Royal 

i6mo,  cloth  extra,  ga.  6il. 

STAUNTON.— THE  LAWS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  CHESS.     With  an 

Analysis  of  the  Openings.   By  Howard  Staunton.    Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  5*. 

STEDMAN  (E.   C),  WORKS  BY. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  08. 

THE   POETS  OF  AMERICA.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  98. 

STERNDALE.  —  THE^AFGHAN    KNIFE:    A  Novel.       By  Robert 

A  R  M I  TAPE  Stern  DALE.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  as.  6d.:  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  gs. 

STEVENSON  (R.  LOUIS),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo,  cl.  limp.  2s.  6d.  each. 
TRAVELS  WITH  A  DONKEY.  Eighth  Edit.  With  a  Frontis.by  Walter  Crank. 
AN  INLAND  VOYAGE.    Fourth  Editicm.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crank. 

Crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OP  MEN  AND  BOOKS.    Fifth  Edition. 
THE  SILVERADO  SQUATTERS.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Third  Edition. 
THE  MERRY  MEN.    Second  Edition.     |    UNDERWOODS:  Poems.    Fifth  Edition. 
MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS.    Third  Edition. 
YIRGINIBUS  PUERISQUE,  and  other  Papers.    Fifth  Edition.     I         BALLADS. 

NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.    Eleventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  68. ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 
PRINCE   OTTO.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2a, 
FATHER  DAMIEN :    An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde.      Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  band-made  and  brown  paper.  Is. 

STODDARD.  -  SUMMER  CRUISING  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.     By 

C.  Warren  Stoddard.     Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackav.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.  extra,  38.  6d. 

STORIES  FROM  FOREIGN  NOVELISTS.  With  Notices  by  Helen  and 
^icg  ZiUMSKN.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  ^d» ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boe^-ds,  f$a. 
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STRANGE  MANUSCRIPT  (A)  FOUND  IN  A  COPPER  CYLINDER. 

With  19  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul.     Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  iji*, 

STRUtrS  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 

ENGLAND;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mum- 
meries, Shows,  &c.,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 
W  LLiAM  HoNB.     With  140  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6dl. 

SUBURBAN  HOMES  (THE)  OF  LONDON  :  A  Residential  Guide.     With 

a  Map,  and  Notes  on  Rental,  Rates,  and  Accommodation    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  79.  6«1. 

SWIFT'S  (DEAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  G«l. 
GUI  LIVER'S  TRAVELS,  and   A  TALE  OP  A  TUB.     Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid 

paper  and  half-bound,  3s. 
A  MONOGRAPH  ON  SWIFT.  By  J.  Churton  Collins.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  Ss.  [Shortly. 

SWINBURNE  (ALGERNON  C),  WORKS  BY. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  POETICAL  WORKS 

OF  A.  C.  SWINBURNE.  Fcap.8vo,  6s. 
ATALANTA  IN  CALYDON.  Cr.  Svo,  68. 
CHASTELARD  :  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  Svo,  Ts. 
MOTES    ON    POEMS    AND    REVIEWS. 

Demy  Svo,  Is. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.    First  Series. 

Crown  Svo  or  fcap.  Svo,  98. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  Second  Series> 

Crown  Svo  or  fcap.  Svo,  Os. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  Third  Series. 

Crown  Svo,  7s. 
BONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.   Crown  8to, 

lOs.  6d. 
BOTH  WELL:   A  Tragedy.      Crown  8vo, 

li2».  6<1. 
SONGS  OP  TWO  NATIONS.  Cr.  Svo,  6s. 


GEORGE  CHAPMAN.    (S«  Vol.  II.  of  G. 

Chapman's  Works.)    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
ESSAYS  AND   STUDIES.    Cr.  Svo,  12s. 
ERECHTHEUS  :  A  Tragedy.   Cr.  Svo,  6a. 
SONGS  OF  THE  SPRINGTIDES.    Crown 

Svo,  6s. 
STUDIES  IN  SONG.  Crown  Svo,  7s. 
MARY  STUART:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.Svo  8s. 
TRISTRAM  OF  LYONESSE.  Cr.  Svo.  9s. 
A  CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS.  Sm.  4to,  H». 
A  MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY.  Cr.Svo,  78. 
MARINO  FALIERO:  A  Tragedy.    Crown 

Svo,  6s. 
A  STUDY  OP  VICTOR  HUGO.  Cr.  Svo,  69. 
MISCELLANIES.    Crown  Svo,  12«. 
LOCRINE  :  A  Tragedy.    Cr.  Svo,  6a. 
A  STUDY  OP  BEN  JONSON.  Cr.  S^,  79. 


SYMONDS.-WINE,  WOMEN,  AND  SONG  :  Medieval  Latin  Students' 

Songs.  WithEssay  andTrans.  byj.  Addington  Symonps.   Fcap.  Svo,  parchment,  69. 

SYNTAXES  (DR.)  THREE  TOURS  :   In  Search  of  the  Picturesqu^ 

Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  With  Rowlandson's  Coloured  Illus- 
trations,  and  Lite  of  the  Author  by  J .  C.  Hotten.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

TAINE'S    HISTORY   OF   ENGLISH    LITERATURE.     Translated  by 

Henry  Van  Laun.    Four  Vols.,  rqedium  Svo,  cloth  boards,  SOs.— Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  1  Ss. • 

TAYLOR'S  (BAYARD)  DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  ECHO  CLUB :  Bur- 

lesques  of  Modern  Writers.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  ^9. • 

TAYLOR  (DR.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  WORKS  BY.    Cr.  Svo.ci.  ex.,  79. 6d.  each. 

THE  SAGACITY  AND  MORALITY  OP  PLANTS:  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Conduct 

of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.    With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  loo  Illustrations. 

OUR  COMMON  BRITISH  FOSSILS,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.    331  Illustrations. 

THE  PLAYTIME  NATURALIST.    With  366  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  59.  _ 

TAYLOR'S  (TOM)  HISTORICAL  DRAMAS.    Containing  "  Clancarty," 

"Jeanne  Dare,"  '"Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,''  "The  Fool's  Revenge,"  "Arkwright's 
Wife,"  "Anne  Boleyn,''  "  Plot  and  Passion."    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  79.  6«1. 
*»*  The  Plays  may  also  be  bad  separately,  at  I9.  each.  

TENNYSON  (LORD);    A  Biographical  Sketch.      By  H.  J.  Jennings^ 

With  a  Photograph-Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  69. 

THACKERAYANA  :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Incidents  in 
his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  Books  of  his  Every-day  Reading. 
With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

THAMES.  — A   NEW   PICTORIAL  HISTORY   OF   THE   THAMES. 

By  A.  S.  Kraussk.    With  340  Illustrations     Post  Svo,  Is.  5  cloth,  1*.  6tl. 
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THOMAS  (BERTHA),  NOVELS  BY.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea. ;  post  8vo,  »s.  ea. 

THE  YIOLIN-PLAYER.       |         PROUD  MAIEIE. 

CRESSIDA.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  33. ^__ 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  and  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE.   Introduction 

by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  yw.  6d. 

THORNBURY   (WALTER),    WORKS   BY.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra.  7*.  6d.  each. 
THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER.     Founded  upon 

Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends.    With  Illustrations  in  Colours. 
HAUNTED  LONDON.  Edit,  by  E.  Walford.  M.A.  lUusts.  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.  each. 
OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD. |    TALES  FOR  THE  MARINES. 

TIMES    (JOHN),    WORKS    BY.      Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6<l.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CLUBS  AND  CLUB  LIFE    IN  LONDON:    Anecdotes  of  its 

Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.     With  42  Illustrations. 
ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  AND  ECCENTRICITIES:  Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion, 

Delusions,  Impostures,  and  Fanatic  Missions,  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists, 
Theatrical  Folk,  Men  of  Letters,  &c.     With  48  Illustrations. 

TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  :i».  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 
THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW.  I    MARION  FAY. 

KEPT  IN   THE  DARK.  MR.  SCARBOROUGH'S  FAMILY. 

FRAU  FROHMANN.  |    THE  LAND-LEAGUERS. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  iJs.  each. 
GOLDEN  LION  OF  GRANPERE.  |  JOHN  CALDIGATE.  |  AMERICAN  SENATOR. 

TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  0<1.  each:  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
LIKE   SHIPS  UPON  THE  SEA.    |    MABEL'S  PROGRESS.    |    ANNE  FURNES3. 

TROLLOPE  (T.  A.).— DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.  Post  svo,  iiiust.  bds..2s. 
TROWBRIDGE.-FARNELL'S  FOLLY:   A  Novel.      By  J.  T.  Trow- 

BRIDGE.   Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

TYTLER  (C.   C.   FRASER-).-MISTRESS  JUDITH  :   A  Novel.     By 

C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lis.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2». 

TYTLER  (SARAH),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  BRIDE'S  PASS.  I    BURIED  DIAMONDS. 

NOBLESSE  OBLIGE.  THE  BLACKHALL  GHOSTS. 

LADY  BELL.  I 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  29.  each, 
WHAT  SHE  CAME   THROUGH.           I    BEAUTY  AND  THE   BEAST. 
CITOYENNE  JACQUELINE.                       DISAPPEARED. 
SAINT  MUNGO'S  CITY. |    THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY. 

VILLARI.— A  DOUBLE  BOND.    By  Linda  Villari.    Fcap.  Svo,  picture 

'     cover.  Is. 

WALT    WHITMAN,   POEMS    BY.      Edited,    with    Introduction,   by 
"      William  M.Rossetti.  With  Portrait.  Cr.  Svo,  band-made  paper  and  buckram,  6s. 

WALTON    AND    COTTON'S    COMPLETE    ANGLER ;   or,  The  Con- 

templative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a 
Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  61  lilustraiions.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  antique,  Ts.  Od. 

WARD  (HERBERT),  WORKS  BY. 

iTIYE  YEARS  WITH   THE  CONGO  CANNIBALS.     With  92  Illustrations  by  the 

Author,  Victor  Perard,  and  W.  R.  Davis.   Third  ed.    Roy.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  14>». 

MY   LIFE  WITH  STANLEY'S  REAR  GUARD.     With  a  Map  by  F.  S.  Weller, 

F.R.G.S.     Post  Svo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

WARNER.— A    ROUNDABOUT    JOURNEY.      By   Charles  Dudley 

Warner.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
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WALFORD  (EDWARD,  M.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

WALFORD'S  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (1891).  Contain- 
ing the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c.,  of  12,000  Heads  of  Families, 
their  Heirs,  Offices,  Addresses,  Clubs.  &c.     Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  50s. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  PEERAGE  (1891).  Containing  a  List  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers,  &c.     32010,  cloth.  Is. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  BARONETAGE  (1891).  Containing  a  List  of  the  Baronets 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Bioirraphical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.    32mo,  cloth,  Is. 

V/ALFORD'S  SHILUNG  KNIGHTAGE  (1891).  Containing  a  List  of  the  Knights 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Hiofiraphical  Notices,  Addresses, &c.   32mo,  cloth.  Is, 

\VALFORD'S  SHILLING  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (1891).  Containing  a  List  of  all 
Members  of  Parliament,  their  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.     32mo.  doth,   Is. 

WALFORD'S  COMPLETE  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  AND 
HOUSE   OF  COMMONS  (1891).     Royal  32mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges  5s. 

WALFORD'S  WINDSOR  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  AND  KNIGHTAGE  (1891). 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  l!«s.  Od. 

TALES  OF  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d. 

WILLIAM  PITT;  A  Biography.  PostSvo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

WARRANT   TO    EXECUTE    CHARLES   I.     A  Facsimile,  with  the  59 

Signatures  and  Seals.     Printed  on  paper  22  in,  by  14  in.     39. 
WARRANT  TO  EXECUTE   MARY    QUEEN   OF   SCOTS.    A  Facsimile,  including 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Signature  and  the  Great  Seal,     tis. 

WASSERMANN.— DAFFODILS  :    A  Romance.     By  Lillias  Wasser- 
MANN.    Crown  Svo,  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  6i1. 

WEATHER,    HOW~TO  FORETELL  THE,   WITH   POCKET  SPEC- 
TROSCOPE.   By  F,  W.  Cory.     With  10  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo,  Is.  ;  cloth.  Is.  <id. 

WESTROPP.-HANDBOOK  OF  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,    by 

HouDER  M.  Westropp.      With  Illusts.  and  List  of  Marks.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  fid. 

WHIST. -HOW  TO  PLAY  SOLO~WHIST.      By  Abraham  sTWiIi^ 

and  Charles  F.  Pardon.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Cd. 

WHISTLER'S  (MR.)  TEN  O'CLOCK.     Cr.  8vo.  hand-made  paper.  Is. 
WHITE.-THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.     By  Gilbert 

White,  M.A.     Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  ijs. 

WILLIAMS  (W.  MATTIEU,  F.R.A.S.),  WORKS  BY. 

SCIENCE  IN  SHORT  CHAPTERS.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6d. 

A  SIMPLE  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.    With  Illusts.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth  limp,  Ss.  6d. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COOKERY.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  Gs. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  MAKING.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  9». 

WILLIAMSON  (Mrs.  F.  H.).-A  CHILD  WIDOW.   Three  Vols.,  cr.  Svo. 

WILSON  (DR.  ANDREW,  F.R.S.E.),  WORKS  BY. 

CHAPTERS  ON  EVOLUTION.  With  2';9  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6d. 
LEAVES  FROM  A  NATURALIST'S  NOTE-BOOK.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  'is.  «d. 
LEISURE-TIME    STUDIES.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  «s. 
STUDIES  IN  LIFE  AND  SENSE.     With  numerous  Illusts.     Cr.Svo,  cl.  ex..  «s. 
COMMON  ACCIDENTS:  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM.  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  Is.;  cl.,  Is.Od, 
GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE.   With  35  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  Od. 

WINTER    (J.    S.),    STORIES   BY.      Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

CAVALRY  LIFE. |  REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS. 

WISSMANN.-MY  SECOND  JOURNEY  THROUGH    EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA,  from  the  Congo  to  the  Zambesi,  in  i8S5,  1887.  By  Major  Hermann  von 
WissMANN.  Trans,  by  M.  J.  A.  Bergmann.  Map  by  F.  S.  Weller  and  92  Illusts. 
by  R.  Hellgrewe  and  Klein-Chevalikr.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  IPs.       IShortly, 

WOOD.— SABINA  :   A  Novel.     By  Lady  Wood.     Post  Svo,  boards.  2s." 

WOOD  (H.  F.),  DETECTIVE  STORIE'S'BY^ 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Os.  each  ;   post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

PASSENGER  FROM  SCOTLAND  YARD.    |    ENGLISHMAN  OF  THE  RUE  CAIN. 

WOOLLEY.— RACHEL  ARMSTRONG;   or,   Love  and  Theology.     By 

Cema  Parker  Wooi.i.ky.     Post  8vo,  illu'^trated  boards,  3s. ;  cloth,  3s.  Od. 

WRIGHT   (THOMTS),    WORKS    BY.      Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y*.  Od.  each. 
CARICATURE   HISTORY  OF  THE  GEORGES.    With  400  Caricatures,  Squibs  &c. 
HISTORY    OP    CARICATURE   AND    OF    THE    GROTESQUE   IN  ART,  LITERA- 
TURE,  SCULPTURE,  AND  PAINTING.     Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

VATES    (EDMUND),  NOVELS    BY.      Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  3s.  each." 
*    LAND  AT  LAST,  1         THE  FORLORN   HOPE.     1     CASTAWAY, 
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BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY----'; 


LISTS  OF  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED  IN  SERIES. 


For  fuller  cataloguing,  ste  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-25. 


THE  MAYFAIR  LIBRARY. 
A  Journey  Round  My  Boom.   By  Xavier 

DE  MaISTRE. 

?uips  and  Quiddities.    By  W.  D.  Adams. 
lie  Agony  Coiumn  of  "The  Times." 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  Abridgment  of 

"  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 
The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Literary  Frivolities,   Fancies,  Follies, 

and  Frolics.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
Poetical  Ingenuities.   By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bec. 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    First  Series. 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    Second  Series. 
Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Animals  and  Masters.   By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.  H.  T.Jennings. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table. 
Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  Kempt. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Ss.  6d.  per  Volume. 
Little  Essays:  from  Lamb's  Letters. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.  Ry  Jacob  Larwood 
Theatrical  Anecdotes.    Jacob  Larwood. 
Jeux  d'Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 
Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Pastimes  &  Players.    By  R.  Macgregor. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.  W.H.Mallock. 
New  Republic.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.    By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Muses  of  Mayfalr.    Ed.  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Thoreau :  His  Life  &  Aims.  By  H.  A.  Page. 
Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
More  Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hi;gh  Rowley. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.     By  Wm.  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-Book. 
By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 


THE  GOLDEN  LIBRARY. 
Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the  Echo 

Club. 
Bennett's  Ballad  History  of  England. 
Bennett's  Songs  for  Sailors. 
Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast  Table. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  38.  per  Volume. 
HoImes'«  Professor  at  Breakfast  Table. 
Jesse's  Scenes  of  Country  Life. 
Leigh    Hunt's    Tale    for    a    Chimney 

Corner. 
Mallory's  Mort  d'Arthur:  Selections. 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters. 
Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  &  Reflections, 


THE  WANDERER'S  LIBRARY. 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia.     By  Julius 

Beerbohm.    Illustrated. 
Camp  Notes.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Savage  Life.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time.    By 

G.  Danikl.    Illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 
Circus  Life.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Lives  of  the  Conjurers.    Thomas  Frost. 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London 

Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Low-Life  Deeps.   By  James  Greenwood. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Wilds  of  London.     James  Greenwood. 
Tunis.  Chev.  Hesse- Wartegg.  22  Illusts. 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap  Jack. 
World  Behind  the  Scenes.  P.Fitzgerald. 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 
The  Genial  Showman.  ByE.P.  Hingstom 
Story  of  London  Parks.  Jacob  Larwood. 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  Mayhew. 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners. 
Summer  Cruising  in   the  South  Seas. 

By  C.  Warren  Stoddard.     Illustrated. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 


Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    Bret  Harte. 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Bret  Harte. 
A  Day's  Tour.    By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther's  Glove.    By  R.E.  Francillon, 
Sentenced!    By  Somerville  Gibney. 
The  Professor's  Wife.     By  L.Graham. 
Mrs.   Gainsborough's    Diamonds.      By 

Julian  Hawthorne. 
Niagara  Spray.    By  J.  Hollingshead. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.    By 

Charles  James. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.     By 

Tom  Jerrold. 
Cut  by  the  Mess.    By  Arthur  Keyser. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.  J.  H.  McCarthy. 
Doom!     By  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Dolly.     By  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Lily  Lass.    Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M«P. 


Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    By  W.  Minto. 
That  Girl  in  Black.    Mrs.  Mclesworth. 
Notes  from  the  "News."    ByjAs.  Payn. 
Beyond  the  Gates.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maid's  Paradise.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Trooping  with  Crows.    By  C.  L.  Pirkis. 
Bible  Characters.    By  Charles  Reade. 
R.ogues.    By  R.  H.  Sherard. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
How  the  Poor  Live.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
Case  of  George  Candlemas.  G.  R.  Sims. 
Sandycroft  Mystery.    T.  W.  Speight. 
Hoodwinked.    By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Father  Damien.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
A  Double  Bond.    By  Linda  Villari. 
Hy  Life  with  Stanley's  Bear  Guard.  Dj 
li§R86Ki  Ward, 
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MY    LIBRARY. 

Choice  Works,  printed  on  laid  paper,  bound  half-Roxburghe,  2«i.  6d.  each. 

Four  Frenchwomen.  By  Austin  Dobson.    I   Christie  Johnstone.  By  Charles  Reaob. 

Citation  and  Examination  of  William  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

Shakspeare.    By  W.  S.  Landor.  |    Pe^  Wofflngton.    By  Charles  Reads. 

The  Journal  ot  Maurice  de  Guerin. 


THE  POCKET  LIBRARY.    Postsvo, 

The  Essays  of  Ella.    By  Charles  Lamb. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited  by  John  Major. 

With  37  Illusts.  by  George  Cruikshank. 
Whims  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

With  85  Illustrations. 
The  Barber's  Chair,  and  The  Hedgehog 

Letters.    By  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Brillat- 

Savarin.    Trans.  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 


printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  St.  each. 
The  Epicurean,  &c.    By  Thomas  Moore. 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays.    Ed.  E.  Ollier. 
The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.    By 

Gilbert  White. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Tale  of  a 

Tub.     By  Dean  Swift. 
The  Rivals,  School  for  Scandal,  and  other 

Plays  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    J.  Larwood. 


THE    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 


Library  Editions  of  Novels  by  the  Best  Authors,  many  Illustrated, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

By  ITIrs.II.  IL,OVETT  CAITIEROIV. 
Juliet's  Guardian.  |  Deceivers  Ever. 
By  WIIiKIE    C;01.I.IIVS. 


By  GRANT  AI.I.E1V. 


For  Maimie's  Sake. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Great  Taboo. 


Phllistia, 

Babylon 

In  ail  Shades. 

TheTentsof  Shem 

By  AL.AIV  ST.  AUBYN. 
k  Fellow  of  Trinity. 

By  Rer.  S.  BARING  GOUIiD. 
Bed  Spider.  |  Eve. 

By  W.  BESANT  &  J.  RICE. 
By  Celia's  Arbour 


Monks  of  Thelema. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

Ten  Years' Tenant. 


My  Little  Girl. 
Case  of  Mr.Lucraft. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  WA1.TER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
Dorothy  Forster.     i  To  Call  Her  Mine. 
Uncle  Jack.  |  The  Holy  Rose. 

Children  of  Gibeon.    Armorel  of  Lyon- 
Hcrr  Paulus.  esse. 

Bell  of  St.  Paul's.  | 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 


Armadale. 
After  Dark. 
No  Name. 
Antonina.  I  Basil. 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs? 
New  Magdalen. 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Law  and  the  Lady. 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"I  Say  No." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


God  and  the  Man 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water. 
Matt. 

By  IIAI.L 


The  New  Abelard. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
Heir  of  Linne. 
,   CAINE. 


The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.      |  The  Deemster. 

inORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Sweet  Anne  Page.  I  Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
YUlatfe  Comedy.     1  Tea  Play  Me  Falae 


By  BUTTON  COOK. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  WILLIAiH   CYPIiES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  AL.PIIONSE   BAUDET. 

The  Evangelist ;  or.  Port  Salvation. 
By  JAiTIES  BE  miLLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  jr.  LEITII  BERAVENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |     Circe's  Lovers. 

By  Ulrs.  ANNIE   EB^VARBE^. 

Archie  Lovell. 

By  G.  inANVILliK  FENN. 

The  New  Mistress. 

By  PERCIT  FITZGERALD. 

Fatal  Zero. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 

Queen  Cophetua.     I  A  Real  Queen. 
One  by  One.  |  King  or  Knave? 

Prel.bySlrBARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Harl. 

By  EBTFARB   GARRETT. 
Tht  Oltpel  OlrU, 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novevs— continued. 

ISy  CUARIiES  OFBBOX. 
Robin  Gray.  I  The  Golden  Shaft. 

In  Honour  Bonnd.  |  Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

By  THOiHA  S  HARDT-. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

JBy  JULIAN  HAWTHOKNE. 
Garth.  I  Dust. 

Elllce  Quentin.  Fortune's  Fool. 

Sebastian  Strome.  |  Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Polndexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Sir  A.  HEIiPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  ISAAC  HETVBEB90N. 
Agatha  Page. 

By  mrs.  ALFRED   HUNT. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  |  Self-Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

By  XEAN  INGEIiOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  R.  ASITE   KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

By  HENRY  JKINGSIiEY. 
Number  Seventeen. 

By  E.  I^YNN  JLINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball.  I  lone. 
UnderwhichLord?    Paston  Carew. 
•'  My  Love ! "  I  Sowing  the  Wind. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  HENRY   TF.  I.UCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 

A  Fair  Saxon.         I  Donna  Quixote. 
Llnley  Rochford.       Maid  of  Athens. 
Miss  Misanthrope.  |  Camiola. 
The  Y/aterdale  Neighbours.  I 
I.Iy  Enemy's  Daughter. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  AGNES  OTACBONEIiIi. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

By  EI.ORENCE  ITIARRYAT. 
Open!  Sesame! 

By  B.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
Life's  Atonement.   I  Val  Strange. 
Joseph's  Coat.  Hearts. 

Coals  of  Fire.  | 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 

By  MURRAY  Se  HERMAN. 

The  Bishops'  Bible. 

By  GEORGES  OHNET. 

A  Weird  QISU 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  liovELS— continued. 

By  Mrs.  OL.IPHANT. 

Whlteladles. 

By  OUIBA. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecilCastlemaine's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin.   |    Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
PascareL  I    Signa. 
Princess    a; 

ine. 


laprax- 


Two  Little  Wooden 
Shoes. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths.     I  Rnfflno. 

Pipistrello. 

A  Village  Commune 

Bimbi.     |  Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In  Maremma. 

Othmar.   |    Syrlin. 

Guilder  oy. 
By  MARGARET  A.  PAUIi. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES   PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted* 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
Some  Private  Views. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 
The  Canon's  Ward. 


Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  the 

Will. 
Sunny  Stories. 
PRICE. 
I  The  Foreigners. 


Walter's  Word 
By  Proxy. 
High  Spirits. 
Under  One  R00& 
From  Exile. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 
By  £.  C 
Valentina. 
Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival 

By  CHARI.es  READE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  He  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hesurth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thle& 
Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 
Hard  Cash.  Wandering  Heir. 

Peg  Woifington.        A  Woman-Hater 
ChristieJohnstone.    A  Simpleton. 
Griffith  Gaunt.  Readiana. 

Foul  Play.  The  Jilt. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

By  ITIrs.  J.  H.  RIBBEIili. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  W.  CL.ARK.  RUSSEIili. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 

By  JOHN   SAUNHERS. 
Guy  Waterman.      |  Two  Dreamers* 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 

By  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth, 

Gideon's  Rock.         I  Heart  Salvage. 

The  High  Hills.       |  Sebastian. 

Bj  HAlYIiEir  SmART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 

B7  R.  A.  STBRNDAX.E. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

Bt  BERTHA   THOIflAS. 

Proud  Haisie.  |  The  Yiolin-player. 

Bt  FRANCES  E.  TBOL.IiOPE. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.         |  Mabel's  Progress. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 
By  ANTMONV  TROI.L.OPE. 

Frau  Frohmann.     I  Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Marion  Fay.  |  Land-Leaguers. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family, 

By  IFAN  TIJRGENIEFF,  &C. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTtiEK. 

Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTL.ER. 

The  Bride's  Pass.    I  Lady  Bell. 
Noblesse  Oblige.      |  Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

Post  8vo,  illustrated 

By  ARTEinilS   IVARD. 

Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

By  EBmONB  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah. 

By  HAITIII.TON  AIDE. 

Oara  of  Carrlyon.  |  Confidences. 
By  JVIARir  AX.BERT. 

Brooke  Finchley's  Daughter. 

By  Iflrs.  AliEXANBER. 

Haid,Wife,or  Widow?  |  Valerie's  Fate. 

By  GRANT  AXiliEN. 
Strange  Stories.      I  The  Devil's  Die. 
Philistia.  This  Mortal  Coil. 

Babylon.  I  In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 
For  Maimie's  Sake.  |  Tents  of  Shem. 

By  At. AN  ST.  AVBITN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
By  Rer,  S.  BARING  OOUr.I>. 
Ced  Spider.  |  Eve. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT. 
Fettered  for  Life. 
Between  Life  and  Death. 
BySHEI^SLiE  V  BEAUCHAinP. 
Grantley  Grange. 
By  W.  BESANT  &  J.  BICE. 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years'^  Tenant. 


ThisSonofYulcan 
My  Little  Girl. 
Case  of  Hr.Lucraft. 
Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mortlboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
•Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  ^VALTER   BE  S  ANT. 
Dorothy  Forster.     I  Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon.  |  Herr  Paulus. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  Call  Her  Mlno. 
The  Bell  of  St.  Paul'i, 


POPULAR   NOVELS. 

boards,  Ss.  each. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYIiE. 

Camp  Notes.  |  Savage  Life. 

Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

By  BRET    HARTE. 

Flip.  I  Californian  Stories 

Maruja.  |  Gabriel  Conroy. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

By  HAROI^B  BRm>GES. 

(Jncle  Sam  at  Home. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


The  Martyrdom  of 

Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 
The  Heir  of  Unne. 


The  Shadow  of  the 

Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine 

By  HATir.  CAINB. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.      |  The  Deemster. 

By  Commander  CAIHERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  "  Black  Prince." 
By  Mrs.  liOVETT  CAITIERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.       |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

By  AUSTIN   CI^ARE. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

By  .^Irs.  ARCHER  C1,IVE. 
Paul  Ferroil. 
Why  Paul  Ferroil  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  ITIACI^AREN   COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  C.  AI.I.STON  COL.I.INS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

inORT.  &  FRANf^ES  COL.I.IN8. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Transmigratiou. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  I  Village  Comedy. 
Frances.  I  You  Play  me  FalsCi 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

Br  TFir.KiE;  coi^lins. 

Armadale.  My  Miscellanies. 

After  Darlt.  Woman  in  White. 

No  Name.  Tlie  Moonstone. 

•Antonina.  I  Basil.  Man  and  Wife. 

Hide  and  Seek.  Poor  Miss  Fincli. 

the  Dead  Secret.  The  Fallen  Leaves. 

'Queen  of  Hearts.  Jezebel's  Daughter 

Miss  or  Mrs  ?  The  Black  Robe. 

New  Magdalen.  Heart  and  Science. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  "I  Say  No." 

Law  and  the  Lady.  The  Evil  Genius. 

The  Two  Destinies.  Little  Novels. 

Haunted  Hotel.  Legacy  of  Cain. 

A  Rogue's  Life.  Blind  Love. 

By  n.  J.  €OI.Q(JJSOUN. 

Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

By  BUTTON  COOK. 

Leo.  I  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  c.  bobert  craddoc^k. 

Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  TI^IIililAin  CYPXiES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  AI.PHOIVSE   BAUBET. 

The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  JAMES  BE   iniI.r.E. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  I.EITI1  BERTFENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |  Circe's  Lovers. 
By  CH ARISES   BICKEIVS. 

Sketches  by  Boz.     I  Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers,    j  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

By  BICK  BONOVAN. 

The  Man-Hunter.     |  Caught  at  Last! 

Tracked  and  Taken. 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 

The  Man  from  Manchester. 

A  Detective's  Triumphs. 

By  COIVAN  BOYI^E,  Ac. 
Strange  Secrets. 

By  ITIrs.  ANNIE  EBTVARBES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.  |  Archie  Lovell. 

By  M.  BETHA]?I-EBWARBS. 
Felicia.  I  Kitty. 

By  EBTVARB  EOOL.ESTON. 
Roxy. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERA1.B. 
Bella  Donna.  I  Polly. 

Never  Forgotten.    |  Fatal  Zero. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
AliBANY    BE    FONBIiANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

By  B.  E.  FRANCII.L.ON. 
Olympia.  I  Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.  King  or  Knave? 

A  Real  Queen.         |  Romances  of  Law. 

By  HAROIiB  FREBEBICK. 
Beth's  Broliher's  Wife. 
The  Lawton  Qlrl. 

Pref.  by  Sir  BARTIiE  FBERE. 
tMBdOBBg  UmU 


Two-Shilling  Novei.s— continued. 

By  HAIN  FBISWEIiL.. 

One  of  Two. 

By  EBWABB  GABRETl 

The  Capel  Girls. 

By  CIIARl.ES  GIBBON. 


Robin  Gray. 
Fancy  Free. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What      will      the 

World  Say? 
In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 
In  Pastures  Green. 

?ueen  of  Meadow. 
Heart's  Problem. 
The  Dead  Heart. 


In  Honour  Bound. 
Flower  of  Forest. 
Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


By  ^VILililAITI  GII.BERT. 

Dr.  Austin's  Guests.  I  James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

By  HENRY  GREVII.r.E. 

A  Noble  Woman. 

By  JOHN  HABBERTON. 

Brueton's  Bayou.    |  Country  Luck. 
By  ANBRETV  HALIilBAY. 

E  very-Day  Papers. 
By  l.ady  BUFFU8  HARBY. 

Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

By  THOIYIAS  HARBY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  J.  BERWICK.  HARWOOB. 

The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  JUIilAN  HATVTHORNE. 


Sebastian  Stroms. 

Dust. 

Beatrix  Randolph. 

Love— or  a  Name. 


Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 

Fortune's  Fool. 

Miss  Cadogna. 

David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  HEIiPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEIi   HOEY. 

The  Lover's  Creed. 
By  Ulrs.  OEOROE  UOOPECI. 

The  House  of  Raby. 

By  TIOHE   HOPKINS. 

'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

By  Mra,  AI.FREB  HUNT. 

Thornlcroft's  Model.  1  Self  Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.    |  Leaden  Casket. 

By  JEAN  INGEI.OAV. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Dark  Colleen. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

By  inARK   KERSHATT. 

Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  ASHE    KINO. 

A  Drawn  Game.      I  Passion's  Slave. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
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Two-Shilling  ^^ovels— continued. 
By  IIEIVKlf   KINOSLEIT. 

Oakshott  Castle. 

By  JOHN  liEYS. 

The  Lindsays. 

By  E.  liYNN  r.INTON. 

Patricia  Kemball.  I  Paston  Carew. 

World  Well  Lost.      "My  Love  I" 

Under  which  Lord?  I  lone. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas* 

With  a  Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

Bowing  the  Wind. 

By  HENRY  ^V.  JLUCY. 

Gideon  Fleyoe. 

By  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 

A  Fair  Saxon.         I  Donna  Quixote. 

Linley  Rochford.       Maid  of  Athens. 

Miss  Misanthrope.  |  Camiola. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Waterdale  Neighboori. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  AGNES  MACBONEIili. 

Qualier  Cousins. 

KATHARINE    ».  MACQUOIB. 

The  Evil  Eye.  |  Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  H.  IIIAI.L.OCK. 

The  New  Republic. 
By  FLORENCE   ITIARRYAT. 

Open !  Sesame !       |  Fighting  the  Air. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
Written  in  Fire. 

By  J.  ITIASTERMAN. 

Haifa-dozen  Daughters. 

By  BRANBER  MATTHEAVS. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  JEAN  MIDDLED  ASS. 

Touch  and  Go.        {  Mr.  Dorillion. 
By  ITIrs.  iTIOLESAVORTH. 

Uathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUOBOCK. 

Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 
By  B.  CHRISTIE  ITIURRAY. 

A  Model  Father.        Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

Joseph's  Coat.  Hearts. 

Coals  of  Fire.  Way  of  the  World. 

Val  Strange.  Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

By  ITII  RRAY  and  HERITIAN. 

One  Traveller  Returns. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias. 

By  HENRY  MURRAY. 

A  Game  of  Bluff. 

By  ALICE    0'HANL.ON. 

The  Unforeseen.     I  Chance?  or  Fate? 


Two-Shillinq  Hovels— continufd. 

By  OE OBOES  OIINET. 
Doctor  Rameau.      I  A  Last  Love. 
By  Mrs.  OL.IPIIANT. 

Whlteladies.  |  The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 

By  Mrs.  BOBERT  0'REIL.IiY. 

Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

By  OUIBA. 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecilCastlemalne's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folie  Farlne. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Signa. 
Princess    Rapraz- 

ine. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 


Corn- 


Two  Little  Wooden 

Shoes. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrello. 
A    Village 

mune. 
Bimbi. 
Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma. 
Othmar. 
Guilderoy. 
Rufflno. 
Ouida's    Wisdom, 

Wit,  and  Pathos. 


M arc; ARE T  AGNES  PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 


£200  Reward. 
Marine  Residence. 
Mirk  Abbey. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
From  Exile. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 


Bentlnck's  Tutor. 

Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

ClyfTards  ofClyffe. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

Glow-worm  Ta'es. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbrldge. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

By  C.  L.  PIRI£1S. 

Lady  Lovelace. 

By  EBOAR  A.  POZS. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 
By  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentina.  I  The  Foreignenk 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Riyal, 

Gerald. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
By  CHARJLES  BEADE. 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 

Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

Singleheart  and  Doublcface. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 

Hard  Cash.  I  A  Simpleton. 

Peg  WoffingtoB.      I  Readlana. 

Griffith  Gaunt.        I  A  Woman-Hater. 

Foul  Play.  |  The  Jilt. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

By  ITIrs.  J.  II.  RIl>I>£:i.;i. 
Weird  Stories.         |  Fairy  Water. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

By  F.  W.  BOBINSON.  . 

Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  JAItlES  RUNCIOTAN. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

By  W.  CI.AKK  KUSSEr.1.. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star.** 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

OEORC;E  AUGUSTUS  8A1.A. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  JOHN  SAUIVBERS. 
Guy  Waterman.      |  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
By  KATHARINE   SAUTVBERS. 
Joan  Merryweather.  I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.         |  Sebastian. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

By  OEOROE  R.  SIMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To-day.    |  Dramas  of  Life, 
linkletop's  Crime. 

By  ARTHUR  SKETCHIiEY. 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

By  T.  W.  SPEICJHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop.  |  By  Devious  Ways, 
hoodwinked,  &c. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
By  R.  A.  STERNBAU.E. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  R.  I^OUIS  STEVENSON, 
New  Arabian  Nights.  |   Prince  Otto. 

BY  BERTHA  THO!TIA«t. 

Cressida.  {  Proud  Maisie. 

The  Violin-player. 
By  WAIL.TER  THOBNBUBV. 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 
Old  Stories  Re-told. 

T.  ABOI.PHUS  TROJLU.OPE. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By  F.  EI.EANOR  TROU.I.OPE. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.         |  Mabel's  Progress. 

By  ANTHONY  TROUil.OPE. 

Frau  Frohmann.     I  Kept  in  the  Dark, 

Marion  Fay.  |  John  Caldigate. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

The  American  Senator. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

The  Golden  Lien  of  Granpere. 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIBOE. 

Farnell's  Folly. 
By  IVAN  TUROENIEFF,  Arc. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  ITIARK  TWAIN. 

Tom  Sawyer.  |  A  Tramp  Abroad* 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent. 

Huckleberry  Finn. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TVTIiEB. 

Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TVTIiER. 

The  Bride's  Pass.    I  Noblesse  Oblige. 
Buried  Diamonds.  |  Disappeared. 
Saint Mungo'sCity.    Huguenot  Family, 
Lady  Bell.  |  Blackball  Ghobts. 

What  She  Came  Through. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Citoyenne  Jaqueline. 

By  J.  S.  W^INTER. 

Cavalry  Life.      j  Regimental  Legends. 

By  II.  F.  WOOD. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard, 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

By  liady  WOOD. 
Sabina. 

CEl^IA  PARKER  W^OOI.L.EY. 
Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  &  Theology 

By  EB.IIUND  YATES*. 
The  Forlorn  Hope.  1  Land  at  Last. 
Castaway. 
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